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JOHN M. GLENN, 1858-1950 
A photograph in the early days of the Russell Sage Foundation 


(See p. 271) 
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THE UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
EMERGENCY FUND: AN INSTRUMENT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SOCIAL POLICY. PART [° 


SAMUEL K. JACOBS 


I. ORIGIN 


HE United Nations Internation- 

| al Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF) was brought into 
being in December, 1946, as an organ 
of the United Nations. It was created 
to meet the needs of children through- 
out the world as far as its resources 
would permit. While its main emphasis 
was to carry on the emergency feeding 
program that had been started by 
UNRRA, it also embarked on health 
and training programs. UNICEF had 
been charged from the outset with 
carrying on its operations so that the 
permanent health and welfare services 
of the recipient countries would be 


1The writer wishes gratefully to acknowledge 
the co-operation and many kindnesses extended to 
him by staff members of the Reports and Public 
Information Divisions of UNICEF. He wishes par- 
ticularly to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. 
John Charnow, Reports Officer, who cheerfully 
and generously gave his time, his wealth of knowl- 
edge, and his invaluable criticism. 

The writer also wishes to explain that he has 
been most fortunate in having as his adviser Dr. 
Eveline M. Burns of the New York School of 
Social Work. Her extensive knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of research and her unusually able tutelage 
helped in discovering that a project is not merely 
an intellectual exercise but an opportunity to de- 
velop perspective and skill. 


strengthened. Its operational program 
got under way in late 1947 and was 
scheduled to continue at least until 
mid-1950.” 

Since UNICEF’s structure, policies, 
and program have been influenced by 
the work of predecessors in similar or 
related fields, the work of the Fund’s 
predecessors will be dealt with briefly 
in order to place UNICEF in its proper 
perspective. 

As long as man has been concerned 
with human welfare, he has been par- 
ticularly concerned with the well-being 
of the child. Up to the time of the first 
World War, this interest had found ex- 
pression primarily at the state, county, 
and local levels. Although there were a 
few private child welfare organizations 
operating on an international basis, no 
real efforts had been made by govern- 
ments to participate in a child welfare 
program on a world-wide level. The 
scope of the devastation and disaster 
caused by World War I made it evi- 
dent that the rehabilitation of mankind 
was everybody’s business. 

Once the League of Nations had been 

2 That is, at the time this was written, in August, 
1949. 
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established, the major task of pro- 
moting peace broadened the thinking 
of the participating governments. The 
concept of the prevention of war inevi- 
tably led to the corollary of the pro- 
motion of peace. This implied that an 
international agency, dedicated to es- 
tablishing order in a war-riddled world, 
should concern itself with the exchange 
of information, research, and action on 
problems that were common to all com- 
munities. 

It seemed clear to League members 
that one of the functions of the League 
should be the sponsorship of a program 
for the improvement of child welfare 
standards. In March, 1924, the Council 
of the League of Nations voted to ab- 
sorb the work hitherto carried on by 
the International Association for the 
Promotion of Child Welfare. The re- 
sults of their deliberations were placed 
before the Assembly for ratification: 

The Fifth Assembly ratified this decision and 
also endorsed, and invited states Members of 
the League to be guided by, the principles of 
the Declaration of Geneva, which reads: 

“By the present Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, commonly known as the Declara- 
tion of Geneva, men and women of all nations, 
recognizing that mankind owes to the child the 
best that it has to give, declare and accept it 
as their duty that, beyond and above all con- 
sideration of race, nationality or creed: 

“T. The child must be given the means requi- 
site for its normal development, both materi- 
ally and spiritually; 

“TI. The child that is hungry must be fed; 
the child that is sick must be healed; the child 
that is backward must be helped; the delin- 
quent child must be reclaimed; and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succored; 

“TII. The child must be the first to receive 
relief in times of distress; 

“TV. The child must be put in a position to 
earn a livelihood and must be protected against 
every form of exploitation; 

“V. The child must be brought up in the 
consciousness that its talents must be devoted 
to the service of its fellow man.” 


Although the foregoing statement 
might be expressed in different phrase- 
ology by professional social workers 
today, the Geneva Declaration was sig- 
nificant in its formulation of the rights 
of the child and for giving this concept 
global implementation. In giving direc- 
tion to the best interpretation of the 
Declaration, the Assembly felt that 
the League should concern itself with 
the universal problem of child welfare 
by enabling governments to exchange 
information, advisers, and technicians 
to facilitate the most adequate methods 
of meeting the problems of child wel- 
fare. 

The Assembly had authorized a com- 
mittee (the Committee for the Protec- 
tion of Children) to map out a program 
carrying out the desires it had ex- 
pressed. The committee drew up an 
elaborate program, which was sub- 
mitted to the executive body of the 
League, the Council, for approval. 

The Council did not share the As- 
sembly’s enthusiasm, saying, “Child 
Welfare is not primarily a matter for 
international action and . . . the pur- 
poses which the League can serve in 
this direction are limited.”* A revised 
program was prepared. Its focus was 
much narrower and dealt with the prep- 
aration of preliminary draft conven- 
tions on the repatriation of homeless 
and orphaned children, assistance to 
needy children of foreign nationality, 
and the execution of judgments re- 
lating to the maintenance payable on 
behalf of children by persons respon- 
sible for their support who have de- 
serted them and gone abroad. 

3 Denys P. Myers, Nine Years of the League of 
Nations (1920-1928) (Boston: World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1928), p. 140. 

4 Official Journal of the League of Nations, VII 
(1924), 865. 
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By 1933, however, the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Protection and Welfare 
of Children and Young People was 
working at the international level on a 
wide variety of child welfare problems, 
such as aid to blind children, removal 
of all references to legitimacy of parent- 
age on birth certificates, family allow- 
ances, protection of the children of mi- 
grant workers, juvenile courts.° 

Some of the other problems discussed 
by the committee just before the League 
curtailed its activities were such things 
as assistance to indigent foreigners, the 
effects of the depression and unemploy- 
ment on children and young people, 
placing of children in families, visiting 
nurses and social workers, children in 
moral and social danger, institutions 
for neglected and delinquent minors, 
the recreational aspects of movies for 
young people, nutrition, dissemination 
of child welfare information, child wel- 
fare councils, liaison with other inter- 
national agencies.® 

The significance of the work of the 
League is not easy to evaluate, nor is it 
the intention of this paper to attempt 
an evaluation. It seems clear, however, 
that the method, approach, and content 
of the international conferences have 
had considerable impact in shaping the 
work subsequently carried on by other 
international groups. Similar machinery 
has been used by UNRRA and is now 
employed by the United Nations De- 
partment of Social Affairs and by the 
United Nations Social Commission of 
the Economic and Social Council. The 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF), though 
more limited in its program, uses simi- 


5 League of Nations Publication IV (Social) 
(1933), IV. 1. 

8 Ibid. (1934), IV. 5; (1935), IV. 2; (1936), 
BV. 3. 


lar methods for the planning of its pro- 
gram. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
ADMINISTRATION (UNRRA) 

The impact of UNRRA on UNICEF 
was very great. Indeed, it might be said 
that the program of UNICEF as well 
as the policy and administrative struc- 
ture were almost wholly borrowed from 
UNRRA. The major policies also are 
similar, such as giving recipient govern- 
ments primary responsibility for the 
distribution of supplies, the strengthen- 
ing of indigenous resources and serv- 
ices, and the long-term project of de- 
veloping a self-sufficient and sound 
social policy within the recipient coun- 
tries. 

The UNICEF child-feeding program 
was a continuation of the program es- 
tablished by UNRRA: the child health, 
nutrition, milk-conservation, and train- 
ing programs now carried on by UNI- 
CEF were originally carried out by the 
respective divisions within UNRRA, 
although UNRRA services were not 
specifically focused on children. How- 
ever, UNRRA had devoted a good deal 
of its program to making food, clothing, 
and specialized care available to chil- 
dren: “From the very beginning of 
UNRRA operations, child feeding was 
an important part of the total program. 
In practically every UNRRA receiving 
country, proceeds from ‘the sale of 
UNRRA goods were utilized in financ- 
ing various child welfare programs.” 

At the Fifth Council Session of UN- 
RRA, held in Geneva in August, 1946, 
concern was expressed over the impend- 
ing liquidation of UNRRA and the dis- 
continuance of programs before their 
major objectives had been fully realized. 
Particular attention was focused on the 
child welfare program, for it was felt 


sarcasm 


sie phe 





that the rehabilitation of children was 
of primary importance. The Council felt 
that the nature of the world food situa- 
tion and the prolonged periods of under- 
nourishment which children had suf- 
fered justified the continuation of a 
child-feeding program. The members 
noted with alarm the rising incidence 
of tuberculosis. They were aware also 
of the need for medical equipment, the 
necessity of re-establishing children’s 
institutions, and the urgent need for 
doctors, nurses, and social workers who 
would have to be trained to replace 
those lost or immobilized in the war. 

The UNRRA child welfare program 
had been extensive and, using the feed- 
ing’ aspects as a starting point, had at- 
tempted to chart a course leading to the 
ultimate establishment of lasting and 
effective social policies in the recipient 
countries. 

In other direct welfare services to 
children, UNRRA had concerned itself 
with the placement of the orphaned and 
homeless. It had helped plan services to 
children in institutions, in foster-homes, 
and in their own homes. It had assisted 
governments in planning summer camps 
for children by providing the basic food, 
tents, blankets, and eating utensils. (In 
Greece, Italy, and Poland alone one and 
one-half million children were able to 
have summer-camp experience. ) 

In its service to social welfare insti- 
tutions, UNRRA had helped determine 


™“The child feeding programs which UNRRA 
helped establish and maintain were an integral part 
of a broadened and socially constructive program 
of rehabilitation in which schools, health centers, 
and other community agencies participated. The 
supplementary feeding schemes which were set up 
were meant for group feeding. By establishing 
these programs, UNRRA encouraged the restora- 
tion of attendance at schools, kindergartens and 
nurseries” (Report of the Director General to the 
Council, No. 14 [UNRRA, Washington, 1948], p. 
296). 
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the need for new or existing equipment, 
material, and supplies. It had evaluated 
facilities in relationship to total need 
and in relation to the program of the 
particular agency or unit. It had helped 
develop standards of operations and had 
furnished trained personnel to help or- 
ganize social welfare institutions and to 
train local staffs. UNRRA also fur- 
nished material assistance for the estab- 
lishment, restoration, enlargement, or 
improvement of institutions. 

In the area of training, UNRRA had 
made available two types of service: the 
strengthening of services and personnel 
within the country, and the training of 
key personnel outside the country. 
Within the country, UNRRA helped to 
set up national training programs, 
helped to establish schools of social 
administration, provided advisers, con- 
ducted in-service training programs, and 
disseminated information on recent ad- 
vances in child welfare theory and prac- 
tice. By the use of fellowships, welfare 
personnel were sent to other countries 
for theoretical and practical training. 

In addition, other child welfare serv- 
ices included health services to chil- 
dren, such as disease prevention and 
control, nutrition services, training pro- 
grams for health, medical, and nurse- 
teacher personnel. UNRRA also had 
conducted an extensive child welfare 
program in its displaced persons camps, 
including child care, education, and vo- 
cational training. It had sent out child- 
search teams to locate and identify lost 
children and to reunite them with rela- 
tives where possible. 

While the Council was fully aware 
that the entire program could not be 
carried on indefinitely, it believed that 
the more urgent features of the pro- 
gram, such as feeding, should be carried 
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on by an international organization until 
such time as the recipient countries 
could be sufficiently strengthened to 
carry on under their own power. 

Efforts to establish a new organiza- 
tion took impetus from the leadership 
of Dr. Ludwik Rajchman, the delegate 
of Poland to the UNRRA Council, who 
had previously been the director of the 
health organization of the League of 
Nations for eighteen years. It was clear 
that there was widespread interest in 
carrying on UNRRA’s program, which, 
in 1946, had provided one meal a day 
to five million children in seven of the 
European countries receiving UNRRA 
aid. 

As a result of these deliberations, a 
resolution (103) was indorsed unani- 
mously by the Council, the resolution 
proposing the establishment of an Inter- 
national Children’s Fund.*® As envisaged 
by the resolution, the new organization 
would have as its primary purposes: 
(1) to facilitate the rehabilitation of 
children and adolescents in those coun- 
tries that were the victims of aggres- 
sion; (2) to co-ordinate national pro- 
grams that were under way but which 
would require emergency action over a 
period of years; (3) to supply neces- 
sary food and services not available 
within those countries for the comple- 
tion of the program; (4) to act as a 
co-ordinating agency for all national 
and international governmental and 
voluntary agencies concerned with the 
program. 

The Council also took action to im- 
plement this new body by establishing 
a standing committee and by authoriz- 


8 The resolution was a composite of two draft 
resolutions introduced by Dr. Rajchman (as the 
delegate from Poland) and by the delegate from 
the United Kingdom. See Journal, Fifth Session 
of the Council (Geneva: UNRRA, 1946), p. 95. 


ing the transfer of residual funds to the 
Children’s Fund. The committee (the 
Standing Committee on the Rehabilita- 
tion of Children and Adolescents) was 
asked to prepare recommendations in 
conjunction with ECOSOC after con- 
sultation with the appropriate Special- 
ized Agencies of the United Nations, the 
United Nations Secretariat, and other 
groups that might be concerned with 
the operation of the proposed fund.’ 
This committee had a series of meetings 
over a period of three months, by which 
time its major task was completed. 

In all, UNRRA turned over more 
than thirty-one million dollars to the 
Fund. An additional sum of one million 
dollars was allocated to WHO on the 
understanding that these funds would 
be used for projects approved by the 
Joint UNICEF-WHO Committee on 
Health Policy. 

At its Third Session meeting in 
August, 1946, ECOSOC gave consider- 
ation to the UNRRA Resolution 103, 
which had been brought to its attention 
by Mr. Fiorello La Guardia, the direc- 
tor general of UNRRA. ECOSOC 
passed unanimously a resolution rec- 
ommending to the General Assembly 
that an International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund be created subject to 
ECOSOC control and providing that a 
draft resolution creating the Fund be 
prepared by the United Nations’ secre- 
tary-general in consultation with the 
president of ECOSOC, the director gen- 
eral of UNRRA, and the UNRRA 
Standing Committee. 

Much of the spadework in preparing 
the draft resolution was delegated to a 


®The Standing Committee was composed of 
UNRRA representatives from Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Denmark, France, Greece, Nor- 
way, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Yugoslavia. 
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subcommittee composed of representa- 
tives of Brazil, China, France, Poland, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. In the second part of its First 
Session (October, 1946), the General 
Assembly considered the secretary-gen- 
eral’s draft resolution. It was referred 
to the Third Committee (social, hu- 
manitarian, and cultural questions) for 
study and recommendations. 

The Third Committee gave detailed 
consideration to the program of the new 
organization, the eligibility require- 
ments for recipient countries, the mem- 
bership of the Executive Board, and 
the relationship of the Fund to the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations. After 
deliberation, the Third Committee ap- 
proved the resolution unanimously and 
referred it again to the General As- 
sembly. The latter, in its Fifty-sixth 
Plenary Meeting on December 11, 
1946, under the authority of Article 55 
of the United Nations Charter,’® ap- 
proved the resolution bringing the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund into existence, with 
the understanding that the policies for- 
mulated by the Executive Board of 
UNICEF would conform to such prin- 
ciples as might be laid down by ECO- 
SOC and its Social Commission. The 
provisions of the resolution creating the 
Fund will be dealt with below. 

In commenting on the action taken 
by the General Assembly, Mr. John 
Charnow, the present (1949) Reports 
Officer for UNICEF, said: 


From the point of view of the flexibility of 


10 Article 55 of the United Nations Charter pro- 
vides that the United Nations “with a view to 
the creation of conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations” shall promote “solutions 
of international economic, social, health and related 
problems.” 
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the Charter, it is interesting to note that the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund con- 
stitutes the first instance of the creation of a 
grant-in-aid program for material assistance 
and an organizational form in the social field 
not specifically envisaged in the Charter.14 


II. STRUCTURE 


The policies and program of UNI- 
CEF are established, in the main, by its 
Executive Board, which is guided by 
objectives laid down by the ECOSOC 
and its Social Commission. The original 
board of twenty-five members was cre- 
ated by the General Assembly resolu- 
tion (57), which created the Fund. 
These twenty-five members were com- 
posed of the eighteen members of the 
ECOSOC Social Commission, four 
members who were on the Standing 
Committee (UNRRA) but not on the 
Social Commission, and three other gov- 
ernments (Argentina, Byelorussia, and 
Sweden). The original membership of 
the Board has remained unchanged; new 
members can be designated by ECO- 
SOC upon recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Board itself. In this manner, 
Switzerland was designated to the 
Board three months after the others in 
a resolution, 44 (IV) adopted by ECO- 
SOC on March 29, 1947. By the end 
of 1949 the complete Board consisted 
of the following countries: Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, Canada, China, Co- 
lombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ec- 
uador, France, Greece, Iraq, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of 
South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom, United 
States, Yugoslavia. 

11 The International Children’s Emergency 


Fund (“United States—United Nations Information 
Series 15,” Department of State Publication 2787). 
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Delegates to the Board are desig- 
nated by member governments them- 
selves. The General Assembly is em- 
powered under the original resolution 
to change the membership, upon recom- 
mendation of ECOSOC, any time after 
the first three years of operation.’* The 
chairman of the Board (the representa- 
tive from Poland, Dr. Ludwik Rajch- 
man) is elected by the Executive Board. 
The policies of the Board are carried 
out by the regular staff. 

In the interests of effective adminis- 
tration, the Executive Board was em- 
powered to designate such committees 
from among its members as it deemed 
advisable. For some time there was 
only one main committee, the Program 
Committee, which made recommenda- 
tions to the Board on all aspects of the 
ICEF program that came up for con- 
sideration. This ten-member committee 
represented Canada (chairman), Switz- 
erland (vice-chairman), Australia, Chi- 
na, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States. 

This was a permanent committee, 
with an annual election for the chair- 
man and vice-chairman.”* Other com- 
mittees were subsequently formed. One 
of these was the Committee on Admin- 
istrative Budget: New Zealand (chair- 
man), France, Netherlands, Peru, 

12 Although this clause might enable the Gen- 
eral Assembly to remove one of the member gov- 
ernments from the Board, it probably is included 
to provide a mechanism for review of the entire 
board structure should circumstances make im- 
perative the continued existence of an organization 
whose work was originally scheduled to be com- 
pleted in a relatively short time. 

13 Rule 49 of the Executive Board Rules of Pro- 
cedure reads, “All members of the Program Com- 
mittee shall hold office for a period of one calendar 
year and shall be eligible for re-election” (Doc. 
E/ICEF/60). There have been very few changes 


in the committee, nearly all the members having 
been re-elected. 


Ukrainian S.S.R., United States. In 
1949 another committee was desig- 
nated to look into the ways and 
means of raising additional funds for 
UNICEF. Members of the Committee 
on Voluntary Fund Raising were: New 
Zealand (chairman), Australia, China, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
United States. 

The General Assembly resolution cre- 
ating the Children’s Fund authorized 
and encouraged working relationships 
with other international bodies, as it 
was evident that the Fund could make 
use of the resources of agencies that 
had experience in similar or related 
fields. Accordingly, UNICEF made 
provisions for such relationships. For 
example, in order to work closely 
with the World Health Organization 
(WHO), it appointed a Medical Proj- 
ects Sub-Committee of the Program 
Committee. In addition, the structure 
permitted the formation of joint com- 
mittees such as the Joint UNICEF- 
WHO Committee on Health Policy. 

This relationship has been carried on 
with a number of United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies, such as WHO, 
the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion (FAO), the United Nations Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion (ACC), the Division of Social 
Activities (of the Department of So- 
cial Affairs, UN Secretariat), and the 
United Nations Relief for Palestine 
Refugees (UNRPR). In _ addition, 
UNICEF has enjoyed working rela- 
tionships with both national and inter- 
national voluntary agencies, such as the 
American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood (AIIPC), 
the Swedish Red Cross, the Danish 
Red Cross, the Norwegian Help for 
Europe, the Don Suisse, the Inter- 
national Red Cross, the League of Red 








Cross Societies, the Non-governmental 
Organizations (NGO’s), and others. 

UNICEF has been able to share op- 
erational responsibilities with some of 
these bodies and has benefited by 
making use of the technical and ad- 
visory assistance or the training fa- 
cilities of others. The nature of some 
of these relationships will be described 
later. 


III. FINANCES 


As of the end of February, 1950, the 
Fund had received, or was scheduled 
to receive, approximately $145,319,000 
from all sources. The major contribu- 
tions to the Fund came from govern- 
ments and from residual moneys made 
available by UNRRA. Thirty-eight 
countries had contributed or pledged 
services, supplies, and/or currency 
totaling $101,947,000 in United States 
dollar equivalents. UNRRA income 
amounted to $31,872,000 and funds 
raised by voluntary methods $11,500,- 
000. 

Since UNRRA operated on a world- 
wide basis and since a great deal of its 
assets remained to be sold, transferred, 
disposed of, or otherwise liquidated at 
the time of its cessation of European 
operations in June, 1947, it took con- 
siderable time and bookkeeping to de- 
termine the remaining reserves. In the 
main, these residual assets were trans- 
ferred to UNICEF. By June, 1949, 
it was thought that the transfer of 
UNRRA funds to UNICEF was nearly 
completed. 

To increase the scope of UNICEF 
through additional sources of income 
and to enlist support of people through- 
out the world, a general fund-raising 
campaign was launched in 1948, pur- 
suant to the passage of a resolution of 
the General Assembly calling upon all 
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nations to join in a crusade for children. 

Forty-five nations and thirty colonial 
territories sponsored campaigns in 1948 
and 1949. By June, 1949, more than 
$35,000,000 was raised. Each country 
ran its own campaign and decided what 
portion of the funds it wished to retain 
for services within the country and 
what portion it wished to assign to the 
Fund. At least eight countries turned 
over all net proceeds to UNICEF, 
while the others apportioned some to 
indigenous child welfare agencies. 

Of the thirty-five million dollars 
raised, some ten million went to 
UNICEF. UN officials felt that the 
campaign, outside of the United States, 
was a success. Almost three-fourths of 
UNICEF’s share came from the cam- 
paigns held in Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom; 6 per cent 
was contributed by Iceland, 5 per cent 
by the United States. 

The UNAC campaign in America 
was part of a general fund-raising 
scheme for all foreign-relief agencies. 
They were represented by a joint fund- 
raising body, American Overseas Aid 
(AOA). The gross proceeds of this 
federated drive were $7,360,000, the 
net $1,620,000. Of this latter amount, 
UNICEF realized $618,000, a contri- 
bution of less than %4 cent per capita. 
(A separate drive at Lake Success 
among UN employees realized over 
$125,000.) 

The feeling that UNAC’s 1948 cam- 
paign was not entirely successful found 
expression in an ECOSOC resolution, 
162 (VII), passed in August, 1948, 
which called for a new campaign for 
voluntary funds to be conducted solely 
for UNICEF’s benefit. In December 
the General Assembly took cognizance 
of this resolution by passing one of its 
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own, 215 (III), calling for a new col- 
lection in 1949-50. There were two 
basic changes from the original pro- 
cedure: (1) that the campaign be for 
the benefit of UNICEF and that the 
name “United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren” could be used only in national 
campaigns for this purpose; (2) that 
UNICEF assume primary responsibili- 
ty for conducting the co-ordination of 
the fund-raising bodies and assist in 
the over-all management of the cam- 
paign itself. 

One issue raised by the Fund con- 
cerning UNAC was expressed by the 
Executive Director: “The question is 
whether an appeal for voluntary con- 
tributions should be based on the emer- 
gency aspects remaining from the war 
or on the broader problem of these 
under-privileged children, with particu- 
lar emphasis on contemplated medi- 
cal and educational programs” (Doc. 
E/ICEF/W.42). 

However, this issue could not be de- 
cided by UNICEF, since there was no 
change in the basic policy of permitting 
each country to establish its own cri- 
teria for fund-raising. 

In response to the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Executive Board of 
UNICEF considered all the factors and 
agreed that it should comply immedi- 
ately with the Assembly’s request. It 
authorized the Executive Director to: 
(1) consult with governments and na- 
tional committees as to the desirability 
of national campaigns, (2) help them 
with their campaigns, and (3) encour- 
age direct donations to the Fund from 
individuals. 

The Board also created a Committee 
on Voluntary Fund Raising (see above, 
p. 149) to give policy direction to the 
administration and to keep it advised 


of specific problems in connection with 
fund-raising operations. 

It should also be mentioned that vol- 
untary contributions direct to the Fund 
had been encouraged. By June, 1949, 
approximately $146,000 had been re- 
ceived in direct donations. 

UNICEF’s main financial support 
was derived from governments. By 
June, 1949, of a total of $132,574,170 
received or pledged, approximately 
$89,550,000, or 67 per cent, represented 
contributions or pledges from thirty-two 
governments. As might be expected, the 
United States was the largest contribu- 
tor. In 1947 Congress authorized the 
sum of $100,000,000 for the Fund with 
an actual appropriation of $75,000,000 
at that time. However, it was stipulated 
that these funds would be available only 
on a matching basis: for every $28 con- 
tributed in aggregate by other govern- 
ments, $72 could be drawn from the 
United States appropriation. That is, 
the United States gave the Fund $2.57 
for every dollar contributed by other 
governments. 

By the end of the United States fiscal 
year (June 30, 1949), some ten million 
dollars of the United States appropri- 
ation had not been drawn on, since 
matching funds from other govern- 
ments had not been contributed. 


IV. POLICY 


The Fund was set up for the specific 
purpose of getting aid to children. 
When the UNRRA Council passed 
Resolution 103 (see p. 147), it focused 
its recommendations on creating an 
organization for the rehabilitation of 
children and adolescents of countries 
that were victims of aggression. The 
resolution pointed out that the rehabili- 
tation of such children and adolescents 
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was of paramount importance for the 
achievement of national recovery; sec- 
ond, that, although the countries had 
undertaken co-ordinated national pro- 
grams for this purpose, there would be 
an interim emergency period until such 
programs could be self-sustaining; 
third, that these programs required cer- 
tain types of food, equipment, and tech- 
nical services; and, last, that such aid 
should be administered on an inter- 
national basis. 

The intent of the UNRRA Council 
was clear. It envisioned a continuation 
of its own emergency feeding program 
in UNRRA-recipient countries plus 
some of the child welfare aspects of 
its total welfare program. The major 
part of this thinking was carried over 
by the General Assembly and incorpo- 
rated into its own resolution, 57 (1). 
Aid was to be rendered for the bene- 
fit and rehabilitation of children and 
adolescents of countries that were vic- 
tims of aggression; for the benefit of 
children and adolescents in countries 
receiving UNRRA assistance (this in- 
cluded most of the countries that were 
victims of aggression plus some limited 
programs in former enemy countries) ; 
and for child health purposes general- 
ly, with high priority to children of 
countries that were victims of aggres- 
sion. 

The General Assembly’s resolution 
was somewhat broader than _ the 
UNRRA resolution and broader than 
that of ECOSOC, which, like UNRRA, 
had recommended that assistance be 
given only to children who were in 
countries that were victims of aggres- 
sion. The General Assembly’s Third 
Committee (social, humanitarian, and 
cultural questions) had recommended 
that UNICEF concentrate on three 
broad areas at the outset: (1) the pro- 
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vision of supplemental food to stave off 
the worst ravages of malnutrition; (2) 
the re-establishment of children’s insti- 
tutions and services destroyed by the 
war; (3) the training of child health 
and child welfare personnel necessary 
for the implementation of national pro- 
grams. 

In considering the Assembly’s direc- 
tives, the Executive Board of UNICEF 
adopted a series of policies. The Board 
decided that countries eligible for as- 
sistance must submit an application for 
aid with an outline of their plan of 
operation. Aid would be granted after 
a study of the plan which would be 
judged on a basis of the needs of all 
other applicants. An agreement between 
UNICEF and the country would be 
effected before aid could be granted. 

The Program Committee meanwhile 
had set up a priority system for deter- 
mining the relative needs of applicant 
countries. The following elements were 
to be used as criteria: (1) the propor- 
tion of undernourished children in each 
country, (2) the number of homeless 
and orphaned children in each country 
in need of care, (3) the capacity of a 
country to meet its own needs out of 
its currently available resources, (4) 
the extent and duration of deprivation 
of the children of each country experi- 
enced during the war, (5) the extent of 
wartime destruction of children’s insti- 
tutions in each country, (6) the extent 
to which other international relief sup- 
plies were available for the same or 
similar purposes. 

The Executive Board also ruled that 
once the number of child units had 
been determined, the countries need not 
necessarily conform to figures in the 
allocations; but, with the consent of 
the Executive Director, could give more 
food to fewer children and nursing 
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mothers or less food to more bene- 
ficiaries.** 

As a general policy, the Board re- 
affirmed ECOSOC’s desired objectives 
that emergency measures would be 
so developed and administered as to 
strengthen the permanent child health 
welfare programs of recipient countries. 
In dealing with the individual govern- 
ments, organizational arrangements had 
to be made at both national and local 
levels to assure proper and efficient 
utilization of UNICEF assistance. The 
Board could request reports at any time 
on the use of supplies and other assist- 
ance. Distribution had to be on a basis 
of need alone without discrimination 
because of race, creed, nationality sta- 
tus, or political belief. 

The Executive Director was empow- 
ered to approve revisions in plans of 
operation that did not affect dollar allo- 
cations, such changes to be reported 
to the Executive Board and Program 
Committee at their next meetings. The 
Administration was also permitted to 
use unprogrammed balances for non- 
food items, provided that any substan- 
tial changes in program would receive 
prior approval of the Program Com- 
mittee. 

To determine policy on feeding, 
UNICEF worked closely with WHO 
and the Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation (FAQ). As an outcome of joint 
conferences, UNICEF ruled that first 
priority was to be given to food, and, 
among foods, first priority to milk. 
Whole milk was to be distributed only 
to infants. Other recipients would re- 
ceive skim milk plus fats equivalent to 
the fat content of milk. (The replace- 

14A child food unit consisted of 240 calories 
daily for a period of six months of milk, fats, and 


cocoa and, in addition, about 50-60 calories of 
meats, fish, and cod-liver oil. 


ment of the fat content in this manner 
entailed a 75 per cent saving over the 
cost of whole milk.) It was never in- 
tended that UNICEF supply the basic 
food requirements of the children in re- 
cipient countries. Governments were re- 
sponsible for providing the basis for the 
supplementary meal which UNICEF 
gave. Supplementary assistance was 
thus to provide additional food over 
and above the amount of food that 
the children would normally have re- 
ceived in a government feeding scheme. 
This obviously entailed another basic 
UNICEF policy of distributing the 
food to children and mothers in pre- 
pared form at central points, such as at 
school kitchens, neighborhood kitchens, 
day nurseries, children’s institutions, 
etc. In certain instances, such as for 
feeding infants or nursing mothers, 
UNICEF ruled that milk might be 
taken home, provided that the govern- 
ments assumed responsibility for effec- 
tive control measures to assure the 
proper utilization of food taken to 
the homes. 

Originally, food for summer camps 
was provided for through the use of 
separate allocations, but this policy was 
revised so as to continue the same pro- 
grams during the summer that had been 
carried on in congregate centers during 
the school year. Although this meant 
no additional allocations, it did provide 
governments with some leeway in plan- 
ning their operations, for they now 
could evaluate their summer-camp pro- 
grams in the light of other child welfare 
programs carried out during the rest of 
the year and plan the most effective use 
of UNICEF allocations. 

The Executive Board adopted the 
policy that medical supplies provided 
by the Board should be of a nature to 
assist governments in developing proj- 
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ects of immediate importance and of 
lasting value. Since the Fund had no 
resources to assist governments in a 
general preventive or treatment pro- 
gram, it decided to concentrate its 
health program, in the main, on the 
prevention of tuberculosis in children 
and the eradication of venereal dis- 
eases in children and pregnant and 
nursing mothers. At a later date the 
Board acted favorably on proposals to 
establish health training, malarial con- 
trol, BCG, nutrition demonstration, and 
yaws-control programs in Asia and the 
Far East. Similar programs were ap- 
proved for Latin America, and, in ad- 
dition, the health program scheduled 
assistance to combat whooping cough, 
diphtheria, and typhus. It also author- 
ized the expenditure of unallocated 
funds for insect control in general, after 
requests for this type of assistance had 
been screened. 

On its health program, as with other 
programs, UNICEF worked closely 
with other organizations. In its war on 
TB, UNICEF decided to carry out an 
extensive preventive campaign through 
the use of Bacillus-Calmette-Guerin 
(BCG) vaccine. As part of their con- 
tribution to UNICEF, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden offered to provide 
supplies and technicians for this pro- 
gram. An agreement was effected be- 
tween UNICEF and the Danish Red 
Cross (which represented its Scandi- 
navian associates and was commonly 
known as the “Joint Enterprise”). 
Another agreement was effected be- 
tween UNICEF and WHO. This was 
in accordance with the original reso- 
lution of the General Assembly, 57 
(1), which specifically encouraged such 
agreements. Resolutions were enacted 
by WHO and UNICEF which paved 
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the way for the establishment of a 
Joint Committee on Health Policy, 
which was made up of five representa- 
tives of each body. The committee 
was to be a temporary body until all 
health activities of UNICEF had termi- 
nated or were taken over by WHO and 
was to screen all health projects already 
initiated or to be initiated in the future. 
Through the use of the Joint Commit- 
tee, plans could be worked out in de- 
tail for effective health programs and 
requests could be made to the parent 
body for technical assistance. 

In the meantime, the Executive Board 
created a Sub-Committee on Medical 
Projects as a working party of the Pro- 
gram Committee.’® Its five members 
were the representatives of France 
(chairman), Brazil, Denmark, Poland, 
and the United States. 

The major responsibility of UNICEF 
in the health program was the procure- 
ment, purchase, shipment, and account- 
ability of medical supplies.'” 

WHO had primary responsibility in 
countries receiving UNICEF medical 
assistance for (a) approving child 
health programs in which UNICEF 
participated; (b) setting of medical 
standards for these programs; (c) upon 
request, supplying experts to survey 
needs, helping to prepare applications 
for UNICEF assistance, and helping 
to develop plans of operations; (d) 
approving the government’s medical 
plans and supply requests; (e) upon 

15 For UNICEF this was the chairman of the 
Executive Board, the chairman of the Program 
Committee, the chairman of the Sub-Committee on 


Medical Projects, and the representatives of China 
and Switzerland. 
16 A staff member of WHO attended the meet- 
ings of the Sub-Committee in an advisory capacity. 
17 The medical-supply allocation accounted for 
about 10 per cent of the total budgetary allo- 
cations, 
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request, providing experts to help coun- 
tries implement health programs; (f) 
following up, evaluating, and reporting 
on the progress of programs. 

Despite the fellowship help of the 
UN Secretariat and WHO, the Execu- 
tive Board felt that there were not 
nearly enough training facilities for 
child health and welfare personnel.'® 
It urged governments in Europe, with 
training facilities, to consider making 
part of their contributions to the Fund 
in terms of training programs. The 
French, Swedish, Swiss, and United 
Kingdom governments responded to 
this, and training courses were insti- 
tuted in those countries. 

The Board, disturbed by the destruc- 
tive effect of the war on dairy cattle 
and the inadequate milk-processing fa- 
cilities in receiving countries, felt that 
it could render a type of short-term 
assistance that would have long-term 
benefits by helping to build up indige- 
nous milk supplies. Working closely 
with FAO, which supplied technical 
assistance and information, UNICEF 
established a policy for setting aside 
funds to purchase milk-processing 
(powdered milk) equipment and dairy- 
plant installations. The Board took the 
view that UNICEF should concentrate 
on the aspect of the problem which held 
promise of achieving an immediate and 
durable effect for the benefit of chil- 

18 The United Nations fellowship program con- 
tinued the program initiated by UNRRA, which 
was designed to train experts in UNRRA-recipient 
countries so as to continue relief and rehabilitation 
work in their respective countries after UNRRA 
ceased operations. These fellowships were to be 
granted to recognized technical specialists for the 
study of recent developments in their professional 
fields. Fellows were nominated by their govern- 
ments, and UNRRA made arrangements for study 
abroad for those selected. Under the United Na- 


tions, this program was expanded and at present 
is one of the few grant-in-aid programs. 


dren. Machinery was to be installed 
where practicable, and technical assist- 
ance was to be available to countries 
for the purpose of surveying the milk 
situation and helping to plan the build- 
ing-up of indigenous supplies. Equip- 
ment provided by UNICEF was to be 
used exclusively for the benefit of chil- 
dren and nursing and pregnant mothers 
and, when feasible, at no charge. 

In May, 1949, the Executive Direc- 
tor proposed to the Program Commit- 
tee that the Administration take the 
lead in preparing a study of the long- 
term needs of children to be completed 
in 1950. Since the Children’s Fund was 
an emergency organization, he felt that 
there was considerable concern for the 
needs of children when UNICEF 
passed out of existence. The purpose 
of the study would be to determine the 
magnitude and nature of these needs, 
to suggest methods of meeting them, 
and to develop plans with appropriate 
UN agencies for rendering assistance. 
The study would be oriented to follow 
the pattern of UNRRA and UNICEF: 
to strengthen health and welfare serv- 
ices of needy countries by making avail- 
able technical and advisory services, 
fellowships, and essential supplies still 
not obtainable by the recipient country. 

The study would be undertaken by 
two groups. One group would consist 
of the appropriate international agen- 
cies, such as UNICEF, FAO, WHO, 
ILO, and the Department of Social 
Affairs. A good deal of material was 
already on file which might be the 
basis of recommendations for long-term 
needs following a series of joint consul- 
tations. For the second group the Ex- 
ecutive Director also proposed that 
countries be invited to submit inven- 
tories of children’s long-term needs in 








their own countries. Where such studies 
had not yet been made, the countries 
might possibly have the assistance of 
experts from the Department of Social 
Affairs: 


It is essential to know what the countries 
themselves regard as priority problems of chil- 
dren, and what plans and resources they them- 
selves have for dealing with them. The priority 
problems are best assessed by the people con- 
cerned with child care in each country, and only 
the government, local authorities and volun- 
tary agencies of that country can indicate what 
firm plans and facilities there are for dealing 
with these problems. Their view should be 
broad, and should encompass children’s needs 
in the nutritional, health and welfare fields 
[Doc. E/ICEF/Ws8]. 


The findings of the two groups would 
be collated and brought to the attention 
of the international community to de- 
cide on a course of action. The Execu- 
tive Director suggested further that 
UNICEF might consider it appropri- 
ate to ask the Department of Social 
Affairs to extend its present intention 
of placing two liaison officers with 
UNICEF so that more personnel could 
be available to country missions to 
assist government in the study. 

The Executive Director’s proposal 
was considered by the Program Com- 
mittee and later by the Executive 
Board. The latter body adopted a reso- 
lution calling on “the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the United Nations, the Social 
Commission and interested Special 
Agencies” to make a study of the con- 
tinuing needs of children. “This study, 
based on data already available, should 
be made with a view to developing rec- 
ommendations as to methods of organi- 
zation and procedure within the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
required to ensure that the continuing 
needs of children may be identified and 
given due emphasis and attention with- 
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in the programs of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies.” 

The resolution also requested that 
the study be prepared in time for the 
Executive Board to report the conclu- 
sions to the tenth session of ECOSOC 
(February 7, 1950). The project was 
referred to the United Nations Admin- 
istrative Committee on Coordination 
(ACC).’® The ACC proposed to set up 
an ad hoc committee composed of the 
Secretary-General and the Directors- 
General of FAO, ILO, UNESCO, 
WHO, and UNICEF of their repre- 
sentatives to “explore and recommend 
ways and means of achieving a number 
of international objectives on behalf of 
children and of providing a continuing 
interagency machinery to accomplish 
these objectives, and to report its con- 
clusions and specific recommendations 
to the ACC and for the information of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies.””° 

In December, 1949, a preliminary 
report on continuing needs of children 
was submitted by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to the Social Commission. The re- 
port of the ACC Working Party con- 
tained preliminary estimates of the ex- 
tent of needs for international assist- 
ance for children in the form of sup- 
plies after June 30, 1950. By the end 
of January, 1950, action in the form of 
a report and resolution had been taken 
by the Social Commission, reports had 


19 The ACC was set up to facilitate the work of 
the UN and its Specialized Agencies and consists of 
the Secretary-General, the heads of UN depart- 
ments, and the Directors-General of the Specialized 
Agencies. Its purpose is to confer on all projects 
and proposed programs carried on by UN or its 
agencies so as to avoid duplication, to establish 
criteria for determining areas of competence, and 
to effect collaboration between agencies on projects 
and programs of mutual interest. For further de- 
tails see Doc. E/614, E/625, and E/846. 


20 Doc. COORD-PREP/128, August 8, 1949. 
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been received from UNICEF missions 
estimating the continuing needs of chil- 
dren in these countries, and statements 
had been circulated by the Director- 
General of WHO and the Executive 
Director of UNICEF. 


V. PROGRAM 


EUROPE 


UNICEF’s main program has been 
child-feeding in twelve European coun- 
tries: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia. 

Although the Fund was created in 
December, 1946, the lack of funds and 
the time required to determine needs, 
to effect agreements with countries, and 
to procure and ship supplies to those 
countries prevented the program from 
coming into full operation until the 
following winter. Need was even greater 
than had been anticipated because of 
drought in the summer of 1947. In 
determining allocations, the Program 
Committee was guided by the priority 
system that had been adopted at the 
committee’s suggestion by the Execu- 
tive Board. Added to this was the ex- 
perience of UNRRA which was acces- 
sible to UNICEF. UNRRA reports and 
surveys provided a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of its own child-feeding program. 
Many of those working in UNRRA 
were taken over by UNICEF. A num- 
ber of representatives who composed 
the Executive Board had also worked 
with UNRRA. Other UN missions were 
called on for data. 

At the outset, the major part of the 
Fund’s allocations were food items. 
Allocations were in terms of child food 
units. In using this supplemental food, 
recipient countries were at liberty to 


spread the food a little thinner in order 
to give aid to a greater number of 
children and nursing and pregnant 
mothers. As the program became sta- 
bilized, UNICEF was, in 1949, pro- 
viding 3,430,000 child food units to the 
twelve countries, and it was estimated 
that over four and one-half million chil- 
dren and mothers were benefiting from 
this food. At no time has the number 
being fed begun to cover the need of 
the total child population. Originally 
the Fund hoped to feed twenty million 
children, but the lack of finances has 
held this number to less than five mil- 
lion, or about 6 per cent of the total 
child population of the recipient coun- 
tries. 

The Fund has kept in close touch 
with food conditions in the recipient 
countries. In July, 1947, a conference 
was held in Washington with represent- 
atives of WHO, FAO, and UNICEF to 
help plan practical programs on school 
feeding and to discuss other aspects of 
the problem of child nutrition.”* 

In April, 1948, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
Associate Chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, was loaned to the 
Fund to plan and direct the technical 
services. She departed for Europe that 
month and made a survey of conditions 
in seven countries (Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Greece, Italy, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia) that had submitted 
statements of their needs to the Fund. 
Dr. Eliot’s report gave striking evi- 
dence of the critical needs of children 


21 FAO worked closely with UNICEF on nutri- 
tional problems. Its Nutritional Division advised 
on the suitability and value of specific foods avail- 
able to the Fund, loaned a staff consultant to 
European Regional Headquarters to act as chief 
nutritional consultant, participated in joint con- 
ferences in those recipient countries in which both 
UNICEF and FAO missions were located, and in- 
vited UNICEF representatives to a conference on 
nutrition held in Montevideo in July, 1948. 
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and pregnant and nursing mothers in 
the areas she visited: 

Wherever we went we were impressed with 
the great numbers of children who were under- 
nourished, thin and pale, and often stunted in 
growth. Children, who from their stature and 
general development would have been judged 
to be six or seven years old, were known to be 
eight, nine or even ten or eleven years old. 
Children actually six or seven years old often 
appeared to be four or five. 

Thanks to UNRRA foods, these children 
did not show the emaciation of starvation, but 
for very many, the UNRRA foods had not as- 
sured growth and normal weight. The nutri- 
tional situation among the vast numbers of 
children in these countries is serious today; it 
will be far more serious when UNRRA foods 
stop. ... 


Dr. Eliot recommended that UNI- 
CEF continue the supplementary-feed- 
ing scheme initiated by UNRRA, issue 
some raw materials to governments for 
making clothing and shoes, and devise 
means to improve the basic ration of 
children’s diets. Her recommendations 
had considerable influence on the pro- 
gram for Europe subsequently estab- 
lished by the Board. 

During the summer of 1948, in co- 
operation with the FAO, UNICEF dis- 
patched two nutritional experts, Drs. 
H. F. Helmholz and J. M. Latsky, to 
make a survey of the nutrition and 
health aspects of six countries receiving 
UNICEF aid: Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, and Rumania. 
Their report was of particular interest, 
for they brought to light one of the 
little-known aspects of malnutrition, or 
what they call “hidden hunger.” They 
pointed out that in a large number 
of children the effects of malnutrition 
were not at first evident. The extended 
period of slow starvation slowed down 
body growth to such an extent that the 
bodies became adapted to the diet. 
Stunted growth was one type of adap- 
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tation to continuous nutritional stress 
and strain. They showed that vitamins 
alone would not compensate for pro- 
longed food deficiency, but what was 
needed was food to provide essential 
body needs. This hidden hunger tended 
to have disastrous effects on the intel- 
lectual development and social behavior 
of its victims. It struck particularly 
viciously at children, for they were de- 
prived of essential foods when most 
needed—during growth. 

The aid programs operated some- 
what similarly in all the recipient coun- 
tries. Once the applications for aid had 
been screened by the Program Com- 
mittee and approved by the Executive 
Board, an agreement was made with 
the government. An agency of the 
government was usually designated 
as the responsible administrative unit. 
In almost all countries, liaison with 
UNICEF and over-all co-ordination 
was carried out by the Ministry of 
Public Health (Albania, France, Po- 
land, Rumania) or the Ministry of So- 
cial Welfare (Austria, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Finland, Hungary). Greece, 
Italy, and Yugoslavia had special agen- 
cies for this program. Usually the same 
agency supervised or assumed responsi- 
bility for all aspects of the operations, 
although in some countries the Ministry 
of Education took an active part in the 
school feeding program. 

Although no one country was exactly 
typical of all others, a résumé of oper- 
ations in one would give a fairly clear 
picture of the European program. In 
Italy a special agency, the Administra- 
tion for International Aid, was the di- 
rect liaison with the UNICEF mission 
in Italy and was responsible for the 
supplemental feeding program for chil- 
dren and nursing mothers. The Admin- 
istration worked through and co-ordi- 
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nated with Provincial and Commune 
Welfare Committees and with local 
government representatives concerned 
with child health and welfare. 

As in all countries, aid was given to 
Italy on the provisional basis that the 
government would meet certain con- 
ditions. The government had to provide 
personnel to administer the plan, to pay 
the costs of transportation within the 
country, and to provide and meet the 
costs of warehousing, distributing, and 
preparing UNICEF food. Moreover, 
the government had to provide the basic 
food for the meal which was supple- 
mented by UNICEF rations. In most 
countries the UNICEF allocations were 
more than matched by the government 
concerned. “Throughout the operation 
the Fund’s role is that of trustee be- 
tween the donor and recipient. That 
trusteeship is respected and shared, in 
turn, by all who are participating in the 
program, through to those who make 
the final entry in the kitchen storeroom 
books.” 

The area in Italy selected for feed- 
ing was the central and southern por- 
tion, which had suffered the brunt of 
the war. Surveys had shown that the 
northern part had been able to recover 
more rapidly from the effects of war. 
Care was exercised to make sure that 
UNICEF operations did not overlap 
any other relief projects and that the 
program would cover all aspects of 
child welfare within the selected area. 
As of February, 1949, Italy was reach- 
ing about 945,000 children with its allo- 
cation of 700,000 child-feeding units. 
(In June, 1949, the total was close to a 
million.) The plan for distribution was 
as shown in Table 1. 


22 Ruth Crawford, “For the World’s Children,” 
The Child, April, 1949. 


Of the beneficiaries, 31,000 were 
nursing and pregnant mothers, 5,000 
were infants less than a year old, and 
the remainder, 909,000, were school 
children. One of the most difficult tasks 
for the Administration of International 
Aid (through its local welfare agencies) 
was to select the children for feeding. 





TABLE 1 
No. of 
Place of Distribution Beneficiaries 

Foundling homes ........ 5,000 
Preschool messes ........ 325,000 
Day schedlee (2 2220. oe 450,000 
Residential schools ....... 125,000 
Mother’s messes ......... 31,000 
Kindergartens ........... 9,000 

PROMMEM Roe cate was 945,000 


A graphic account of this problem was 
told over and over in the reports from 
the various missions. Italy was no ex- 
ception: 

With UNICEF supplies limited as they are, 
it is necessary to make a careful selection of 
the children to be aided. The difference be- 
tween a child deemed “needy” and one left out 
of the program is very small: one’s father may 
be unemployed, as against one whose father is 
temporarily employed. The latter child, who 
may have had very little to eat, cannot share 
in the school meal. That meal is for many 
the only substantial one of their day. The 
results of this imposed selection are cruel 
indeed.?3 


UNICEF supplies consisted of dried 
milk, fats, meats, fish, and cod-liver oil. 
The supplemental feeding ranged from 
two hundred calories per day for in- 
fants in foundling homes up to three 
hundred calories for children in schools. 
Feeding was carried out thirty days per 
month in institutions and twenty-five 
days in other centers. As its matching 
share of food, the Italian government 
provided sugar, flour, pasta, dried vege- 


23 UNICEF News, Vol. I, No. 4 (March, 1949). 








tables, and jam, ranging in caloric value 
from forty units for infants less than a 
year old up to six hundred for nursing 
and pregnant mothers. 

Supervision of the over-all program 
rested with the Administration for In- 
ternational Aid (Italian initials AAI). 
This department, directly responsible 
to the prime minister’s office, formerly 
handled governmental relations with 
UNRRA. 


The AAI operates through Provincial and 
Commune Welfare Committees which are com- 
posed of the chief local government officer... 
as well as local governmental representatives 
concerned with child health and welfare prob- 
lems (i.e., officers of health, food, education, 
finance and representatives of the Voluntary 
Agencies and officials of the Church). The AAI 
is responsible for the general policies and super- 
vision of the ICEF programs. In consultation 
with the ICEF Mission in Italy it issues in- 
structions on methods to be employed in the 
selection of persons to be assisted, determines 
ration scales and prepares the national pro- 
grams for supplementary feeding. In conjunc- 
tion with the High Commissioner for Food, it 
is responsible for the receipt of ICEF supplies 
at Italian ports and deliveries to the individual 
feeding projects. The AAI maintains controls 
on the amount of ICEF foods distributed and 
actually consumed, and for this purpose there 
is a statistical office at headquarters and some 
inspectorates covering each region. 


In general, this feeding program was 
carried out in similar manner in the 
other countries receiving UNICEF as- 
sistance. When the 1949-50 allocations 
were made out, food conditions had im- 
proved sufficiently in Finland, France, 
and Hungary to justify dropping these 
countries from the food program. 

While the needs of the children of 
Europe for all sorts of supplies and 
services were very extensive, it was 
clear from the first that UNICEF could 
do little more than meet some of the 
emergency needs of a small part of the 
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child population. Yet it was also clear 
that the investment of the major part 
of the Fund in food needed some pro- 
tection. 

In countries like Hungary, Rumania and 
parts of Czechoslovakia the need for shoes and 
clothing is most acute, giving rise to undue 
exposure of children during the bitterly cold 
winter months, when calories (in the form of 
food) are being burned up to combat this rude 
exposure to cold of growing children with few 
calories to spare, with the result that muscle 
tissue (with the quick consequent loss of 
weight and vitality) is being utilized for this 
purpose. This need is closely intertwined with 
the need for food; the relationship is simple 
and significant; lack of food, shoes, clothing 
and homes, superimposed on the effects of war- 
time deprivations, can only result in lowered 
vitality and ill health. The need for shoes and 
clothing among the peasants of Rumania and 
Hungary is as acute as the need for food. 


In weighing these factors, the Pro- 
gram Committee set aside a small allo- 
cation to meet clothing needs that were 
sufficiently urgent in nature to threaten 
the benefits of the supplemental feeding 
program (Table 2). 

As with the feeding program, the 
raw-materials program was on a match- 
ing basis with the recipient govern- 
ments providing the labor and facilities 
for converting the goods into shoes, 
clothing, blankets, layettes, and diapers. 
The finished goods had to be distrib- 
uted free to needy children and nursing 
and pregnant mothers. 

Milk was the main food item of the 
UNICEF program. UNICEF’s interest 
in building up indigenous milk sup- 
plies and implementing milk-processing 
plants has already been mentioned. In 
October, 1947, the Executive Board re- 
quested the Administration to obtain 
data on the status of indigenous milk 
supplies in recipient countries in order 
to plan a program of milk conserva- 
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tion. In collaboration with FAO, ques- 
tionnaires were prepared and sent to 
the governments of all UNICEF-re- 
cipient countries. In addition, a pilot 
milk survey was undertaken in four 
countries by a special consultant. 

In March, 1948, the Executive Board 
expressed its desire to hold a confer- 
ence to study the results of the ques- 
tionnaires and surveys, and in May, 
1948, representatives of the govern- 
ments, UNICEF, and FAO met to 
study the data collected and to plan 
action that would tend to build up the 
most efficient use of supplies that were 
being brought in by UNICEF on an 
emergency basis. A large percentage of 
the livestock of most of these countries 
had been destroyed in the war. The re- 
building of cattle herds had been re- 
tarded by shortages of fodder. Milk 
that had been produced often was not 
properly distributed for lack of both 
dairy-plant equipment and milk-proc- 
essing equipment (which enables milk 
to be converted to powdered milk for 
use when milk production is low). 

As a result of this conference, survey 
reports, and other meetings with FAO, 
approximately five million dollars was 
earmarked for the purchase of milk- 
processing equipment not otherwise ob- 
tainable by the recipient country.% In 
authorizing the program, the Board 
ruled that FAO be asked to advise 
UNICEF on technical aspects of the 
program, to review all plans of opera- 
tions, and to provide technical assist- 
ance in the form of milk-plant-equip- 

24 In determining its milk-conservation program, 
UNICEF was influenced by the Helmholz-Latsky 
survey, which reported on health and nutrition in 
six European countries (Doc. E/ICEF/78). It 
strongly recommended that milk supplies be safe- 
guarded by better sanitation methods through the 


use of improved dairy equipment and that excess 
milk be processed for later use. 


ment engineers. The Board also ruled 
that only patented equipment unobtain- 
able in the recipient country would be 
purchased. As in other programs, the 
matching policy would be employed, the 
governments being required to furnish 
buildings, other equipment, the salaries 
of employees, and the like. All dry-milk 
products produced by UNICEF-do- 
nated powdered-milk machinery were 
intended to be distributed free, although 
modifications have been permitted when 
this policy did not prove entirely fea- 
sible. 


TABLE 2 

Raw cotténs. 2.32 ic $1,720,500 
| | ee eee ee ae 1,745,700 
Wool yardage .......... 1,300 
Leather and hides........ 1,676,000 
OEE acca et. . fat. 2,200 
EEE cS kee 400,000 

EGER ee sets cs $5,545,700 


* For refugee children in Greece and the Palestine area. 


Some forty years ago, two French 
scientists, Drs. Calmette and Guerin, 
started the search for a vaccine to pre- 
vent tuberculosis. In the twenties they 
succeeded in developing a serum con- 
sisting of a weak strain of tubercle ba- 
cillus which would not cause the disease, 
but which was strong enough to culti- 
vate defenses (antibodies) in the blood 
that would resist the real bacilli in four 
out of five cases. The Bacillus-Cal- 
mette-Guerin serum has been used in 
Europe for years. The recent war pro- 
vided an opportunity for widespread 
usage of the serum. 


The aftermath of the second World War, 
especially in Europe, was just perfect from 
TB’s point of view. Half-starved people, ter- 
rible overcrowding among DP’s and the 
bombed-out, sick concentration camp victims 
traveling across the land all made the time 
ripe for a TB epidemic. 
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In Vienna, twice as many died of TB in 
1946 as before the war. Bulgaria’s death rate 
from TB, even early in the war, was three 
times as high as that in the United States (and 
five times as high as today’s United States 
rate). The Warsaw death rate from TB by 
1944 was triple that of the prewar days. And a 
recent survey in Shanghai showed that one out 
of every six people was infected with virulent 
tuberculosis.25 


Although much of the original work 
with BCG had been carried on in 
France, the Scandinavian countries 
have been experimenting with it for 
years and have had extensive experience 
with it. Denmark, which has the world’s 
lowest TB death rate (30 per 100,000; 
United States of America has 36, Greece 
200) sent in its own Red Cross teams 
in late 1946 and early 1947 to carry on 
large-scale BCG mass vaccinations in 
Poland, Germany, and Hungary and 
also sent demonstration teams into Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, and 
Yugoslavia. Serum was supplied by the 
Danish State Serum Institute, and, by 
the middle of 1948, Denmark had spent 
some $600,000 on this project. 

When UNICEF decided to use part 
of its resources to wage a preventive 
war on TB, it turned to those countries 
that already had been engaged in the 
type of activities envisioned. An agree- 
ment was signed with the Danish Red 
Cross on behalf of its Scandinavian As- 
sociates, and the Joint Enterprise was 
formed. The participants and their func- 
tions in a recipient country were as fol- 
lows: UNICEF provided most of the 
supplies and equipment; Danish Red 
Cross, Swedish Red Cross, and Nor- 
wegian Help for Europe provided teams 
and especially trained nurses and phy- 
sicians; WHO set standards, provided 
technical advice and assistance, and 


25“The Serum That Will Save Europe’s Chil- 
dren,” Science Illustrated, April, 1949. 


evaluated results; the Ministry of 
Health of the recipient country pro- 
vided national medical teams and fa- 
cilities; and the National Red Cross of 
the recipient country assisted at the 
local level. 

UNICEF allocated more than two 
million dollars for this work in Europe. 
An agreement was reached with the 
countries for the entry of the Joint En- 
terprise. By June, 1949, the campaign 
was being carried on in the seven Euro- 
pean countries of Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Po- 
land, and Yugoslavia. Agreements were 
being worked out with the governments 
of Albania, Bulgaria, Italy, and Ru- 
mania.” It was hoped that some fifty 
million children in these countries would 
be tested; of this total, some fifteen mil- 
lion would receive BCG. As of March 1, 
1949, Some nine million had been tested 
and some three and one-half million 
vaccinated. 

An auxiliary TB-control program was 
carried out by UNICEF on a small scale 
in supplying streptomycin for the treat- 
ment of meningitis and military TB. 
The streptomycin was purchased by 
UNICEF for distribution through spe- 
cial treatment centers. One center in 
each country was supplied by the Fund; 
these centers were also used for train- 
ing specialists. 

All surveys have shown that a large 
section of postwar Europe had a very 
real health problem in the prevalence of 
syphilis. Statistics are not available to 
show the increase over the prewar years, 
but all evidence suggests that war and 
all its disrupting consequences increased 
the incidence of this disease consider- 

26 At the same time, the Danish and Swedish 
Red Cross were carrying on their own mess cam- 
paign in Germany and the Norwegian Help for 


Europe was running a demonstration project in 
Italy. 
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ably. The fact that syphilis was on the 
increase also meant that congenital 
syphilis was on the increase too. As 
treatment of syphilis and prevention of 
congenital syphilis had become rela- 
tively simple since the introduction of 
penicillin, UNICEF allocated two mil- 
lion dollars to sponsor a frontal assault 
on any form of syphilis that affected 
children and nursing and pregnant 
mothers. 

In working out criteria, UNICEF 
consulted at length with WHO experts. 
In allocating funds for a campaign, 
UNICEF decided to be guided by one 
or more of the following factors: (1) 
the presence of a structure in the coun- 
try for VD control, (2) the presence of 
endemic syphilis, (3) the desirability of 
encouraging development of a broader 
VD-control program. 

Poland was the first to present a plan 
for a full-scale assault on syphilis. UNI- 
CEF allocated $384,000 to be used for 
mothers and children; the government 
planned to contribute three times this 
amount in an effort completely to stamp 
out the disease. An initial $325,750 was 
allocated for a campaign in Yugoslavia, 
where it was to be used as in Poland and 
also in Bosnia, where the disease was 
endemic. There were 53,000 syphilitic 
mothers and children scheduled for 
treatment in this area. Other allocations 
were made for Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland, Hungary, and Italy; 
applications for similar assistance were 
being studied in June, 1949, for the re- 
maining countries receiving UNICEF 
aid. 

In Rumania, a series of droughts ag- 
gravated an already serious food situ- 
ation and left the people in many areas 
of Moldavia wholly dependent upon a 
corn-meal diet. By the spring of 1948 
an epidemic of pellagra had resulted, 
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and many children were suffering. The 
Fund assisted the government by pro- 
viding some of the food for emergency 
canteens and by bringing in large quan- 
tities of yeast and niacin (antipellagra 
drug). The emergency nature of this 
situation was not only met by UNICEF 
and the government but was also used 
as an educational device to encourage 
people to raise more vegetables and to 
break the old agricultural pattern of de- 
pendence on corn. 

In the southern European countries, 
such as Greece and Italy, antimalarial 
measures were found to reduce sharply 
the death rate of infants by reducing the 
incidence of fly-borne summer diarrhea. 
Since such measures had a direct rela- 
tionship to the improvement of chil- 
dren’s health, UNICEF set aside a small 
allocation for the purchase of DDT and 
other insecticides. 

Upon recommendation of the WHO 
Expert Committee (Maternal and Child 
Health), UNICEF undertook to pro- 
vide supplies and equipment needed to 
initiate various kinds of maternal and 
child health programs. This policy was 
not formulated until the middle of 1949 
and denotes a significant departure from 
the original emergency-type program. 

The impact of war on children needs 
little detailing here. Throughout this 
section on program, the implications as 
to the effect of malnourishment and 
disease on Europe’s children have been 
made clear by the number of programs 
designed to meet food and health needs. 
It is also well known that the war had 
a devastating effect on the emotional 
lives of children. The absence of paren- 
tal figures, the lack of satisfactory group 
relationships, the absence of values in 
a struggle to survive, and the distortion 
of interpersonal relationships were a 
few of the reasons for the upheavals in 
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the emotional lives of children. Yet, at 
the same time, the pattern of children’s 
health and welfare services had been 
disrupted by the war: 

Many doctors and nurses, health officers, 
child-welfare workers and others did not come 
back from the war. Many were killed; many 
migrated. And, in the six years of war, training 
practically stopped. Many of the generation 
now coming on, from which recruits might 
have been drawn, have not had the educational 
opportunities required for a_ professional 
career. 


It is essential to train an effective corps of 
doctors, nurses, nutritionists, public health 
officers, and social service workers who are 
necessary to make available to all mothers and 
children a complete health program, including 
every aspect of health—physical, mental and 
emotional.27 


Fellowships were available for child 
health and welfare through the United 
Nations and WHO, yet it was evident 
that a great many more training oppor- 
tunities would be needed to begin to 
re-establish the prewar pattern of chil- 
dren’s services. Some training was al- 
ready being carried on within the coun- 
tries. UNICEF advisers had assisted 
governments in planning their own edu- 
cational programs; the Joint Enterprise 
was training national medical personnel 
in TB control. In taking cognizance of 
the need for more fellowships, in Oc- 
tober, 1947, the Executive Board urged 
some of the contributing governments to 
make their donation to UNICEF in the 
form of adequate training facilities for 
child health and welfare personnel. 

In 1948 the French government es- 
tablished a training course for more 
than one hundred doctors, nurses, 
health officers, social workers, archi- 
tects, and educators at the Ecole de 
Puericulture of the Faculté de Méde- 


27 Doc. E/ICEF/78. 


cine de Paris. The training program was 
devoted to new methods and techniques 
in child health programs and included 
field trips to Belgium, Holland, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Similarly, the governments of Switz- 
erland (through the Don Suisse, an in- 
ternational relief organization) and 
Sweden offered training facilities for 
medicosocial personnel. In 1948 some 
two hundred and seventy-five persons 
were trained; the programs were so suc- 
cessful that they were repeated in 1949. 
In addition, the United Kingdom made 
available a number of courses to per- 
sonnel of UNICEF-receiving coun- 
tries.?8 

UNICEF’s training program was 
closely related to its advisory services 
program. Not only did the use of ad- 
visers and technicians in recipient coun- 
tries point up the need for training of 
indigenous personnel, but often their 
presence afforded opportunities for in- 
formal or even formal training. The 
training of medical personnel on the 
Joint Enterprise (BCG) teams has been 
mentioned. In Paris, WHO maintained 
a Pilot Station for research on BCG (a 
typical project was making comparative 
evaluations of the efficacy of several 
varieties of BCG vaccine). Medical per- 
sonnel from recipient countries were in 
attendance. The work of the Pilot Sta- 
tion was integrated with the work of the 
streptomycin treatment centers, and 
the findings were made available to the 
governments through the trainees. 

28 The English plan was to have fifty public 
health officials, pediatrists, visiting nurses, and 
case aides attend lectures in London on the various 
aspects of pediatrics, obstetrics, mental hygiene, 
and health education. They would then split up in 
small groups to visit health centers and social agen- 
cies throughout England and Scotland. The third 


month would be spent at Oxford comparing notes 
on their experiences (see Doc. E/ICEF/87). 
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WHO played an important part in 
training and advisory services. Ten per 
cent of WHO’s fellowships were set 
aside to train specialists in child health. 
WHO provided technical advisory as- 
sistance by three methods: (1) WHO 
expert committees: standing commit- 
tees of specialists whose services were 
made available to UNICEF or to coun- 
tries receiving UNICEF assistance on 
all aspects of health policies, standards, 
and specific problems; (2) WHO con- 
sultants: technical consultants loaned 
to governments on a short-term basis; 
(3) WHO officials on loan: seven of- 
ficials who were on loan as of July, 1949, 
on a long-term basis to assume respon- 
sibilities in the UNICEF organization. 

Financial arrangements were consid- 
erably aided by the UNRRA grant of 
one million dollars for projects approved 
by the Joint UNICEF-WHO Commit- 
tee. More than half this sum was spent 
for WHO consultants and advisers 
(both to UNICEF and to recipient coun- 
tries), for fellowships, for research, and 
for additional staffing of the Maternal 
and Child Health Section of WHO. 
WHO administered some fifty-five child 
health fellowships on behalf of UNI- 
CEF to countries in Asia and planned to 
spend the remainder of the UNRRA 
grant for administering sixty to eighty 
fellowships in social pediatrics. 

UNICEF had a closer relationship to 
WHO than to other UN and interna- 
tional agencies, yet it should be borne in 
mind that important advisory and train- 
ing services were rendered to UNICEF 
by FAO and the Division of Social Ac- 
tivities. Indirect assistance was also 
rendered by the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination® and the non- 
governmental organizations.*®° The ACC 
project of evaluating the fellowship pro- 


grams of the UN and its agencies gave 
perspective to UNICEF on its own pro- 
gram. The study prepared by the work- 
ing party suggested criteria for the 
standards and methods of selection, 
placement procedures, reporting pro- 
cedures, and financing of fellowship ap- 
plicants. When the NGO’s convened in 
New York in April, 1949, a resolution 
was passed supporting UNICEF, urg- 
ing member organizations to assume ac- 
tive sponsorship of UNAC, and recom- 
mending to UNICEF that a special 
committee of NGO’s be invited to act 
as a Non-Governmental Advisory Com- 
mittee. UNICEF responded by inviting 
NGO’s having consultative status with 
ECOSOC to a conference to form an 
advisory committee. A preliminary 
meeting was held in Geneva in July, 
1949. 

There were many projects for com- 
bining training and advisory programs. 
One of the most ambitious was that 
proposed by France. In March, 1949, 
the French government brought before 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations its plan to establish in Paris an 
International Children’s Center. Orig- 
inally this center had been proposed in 
1947, but, as it seemed not feasible at 
the time, the French government had 
set up the training course in social pe- 
diatrics as mentioned above. As en- 
visaged by the French, the center would 
be a place for study and research into 


29 The ACC technical working group consisted 
of representatives of the Division of Social Activi- 
ties, UNICEF, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, and WHO. 
Their recommendations were approved by ACC 
and submitted to ECOSOC in May, 1949; see 
Doc. E/1342. 


80 NGO’s are private or voluntary international 
agencies which are interested in various aspects 
of UN’s work and have applied for and received 
consultative status to the UN. 
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children’s problems on an international 
level. 

The proposal anticipated that exec- 
utive authority for the center would 
derive from a body made up of repre- 
sentatives of UNICEF, WHO, FAO, 
UNESCO, and the Department of So- 
cial Affairs in the United Nations. In- 
struction would be given by an interna- 
tional staff of specialists who happened 
to be in Paris or who would come there 
by invitation to give courses. The stu- 
dent body would also be international, 
and the center would concern itself with 
those problems whose solutions could 
be applied immediately and practically. 
The students would work and live to- 
gether and go in groups for field trips. 
Who these students would be was out- 
lined by the French as follows: 





Aside from physicians, surgeons and obste- 
tricians interested in the care and prevention 
of somatic and psychological disorders in chil- 
dren, who would constitute the majority of the 
students, this teaching would be intended also 
for social workers, for architects who are to 
build and install hospitals, rest homes and 
clinics for children, for administrators and 
medical officers directing establishments and 
projects for children whether healthy, ill, in- 
firm, abandoned or delinquent; for professors, 
teachers and educators. Finally for social 
workers interested in the problem of childhood 
and, particularly, of those children who have 
suffered in the course of recent years in most 
of the countries of the world. 


The type of research and advisory 
projects carried on by the center would 
embrace either a child welfare problem 
in a particular country or a project on 
a problem of general world-wide con- 
cern, such as establishing standard 
methods of vaccination for certain dis- 
eases. The experience, methods, and 
results of other countries would be di- 
gested in the course of any project. The 
center was also proposed as an informa- 
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tion-service agency for any type of child 
health and welfare problem. Both tech- 
nical and public information documents 
would be kept on file and be used 
for government-sponsored information 
campaigns or for specific information 
as to how certain problems had been 
met in other countries. The Interna- 
tional Children’s Center, to be spon- 
sored for the time being by UNICEF, 
would absorb the course given in social 
pediatrics and would harmonize its work 
with that of the BCG Pilot Project 
(sponsored by WHO and UNICEF), 
where training was also taking place. 
As part of its contribution to UNICEF, 
the French government would under- 
take the establishment of the center. It 
would also supply additional funds, 
building space, and services. The 
French offered to contribute a good 
share of the center’s cost for the next 
three years. 

In its March session the Executive 
Board set up a special committee com- 
posed of representatives of UNICEF, 
UNESCO, WHO, FAO, ILO, and the 
United Nations Secretariat to study the 
French proposal. The special committee 
consulted with the United Nations Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion, which, it will be recalled, is a body 
to screen projects undertaken by UN 
or its Specialized Agencies to make sure 
that there is no duplication of effort. 
After these consultations, the special 
committee reported to the Executive 
Board. It seemed clear that the agencies 
concerned felt that the French proposal 
involved a risk of duplication of both 
authority and program. The Board sub- 
sequently approved a plan whereby the 
center was essentially a national project 
of the government of France to encour- 
age the study throughout the world of 
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problems relating to childhood, the dis- 
semination of a knowledge of hygiene 
and puericulture, and the training of spe- 
cialized staff. It was to be at the disposal 
of the Specialized Agencies and services 
of the United Nations and of the various 
international institutions for child and 
maternal welfare. The French govern- 
ment originally proposed that it be ad- 
ministered by a board of nine members, 
three to be appointed by the govern- 
ment, three by UNICEF, and three to 
be selected by the original six. UNICEF 
declined this opportunity on the basis 
that it could not appoint members to the 
board of a national organization. 

In February, 1948, the representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom to UNI- 
CEF raised the question as to whether 
an occupying power in Germany could 
apply to the Fund on behalf of the chil- 
dren in its zone of occupation. The Ex- 
ecutive Board, believing this to be be- 
yond its competence, referred the ques- 
tion to the United Nations. The Secre- 
tary-General ruled that, while it was 
true that the occupying power could be 
considered the “government concerned” 
with whom the Fund could negotiate as 
authorized by the General Assembly 
Resolution 57 (1), the United Nations 
could not give a ruling as to the legality 
of the application by the power on be- 
half of the zone. This opinion was based 
on the fact that the whole occupation 
plan had been established by the four 
powers acting in concert and that the 
legality of an application must be 
weighed by the occupying power itself 
in light of its concept of its authority: 
“The answer to the question which you 
have asked is therefore that there is no 
authority of the United Nations compe- 
tent to give a ruling on the legality of 
the application to the Fund by one of 


the occupying powers on behalf of their 
Zone of Occupation.” 

In considering the ruling, the Exec- 
utive Board was divided, some members 
holding that the matter should first be 
approved by the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin and that the occupying powers 
might take the opportunity of letting 
UNICEF share child maintenance and 
welfare responsibilities that were wholly 
the concern of the occupying authority. 
In any event, the matter was referred to 
the Program Committee, which was in- 
structed to consider any applications for 
assistance that it might receive from the 
Zone Commanders. 

Within a month requests had been 
received from the United States and 
United Kingdom zones. In anticipation 
of these requests a mission was organ- 
ized and sent to Germany in mid-May, 
1948, to survey the needs of the Ger- 
man children. While on location the 
team was notified that an application 
had been received from the French zone, 
so that area was also included in the 
survey. 

The team’s report concluded that the 
need for help to protect child life was 
confined almost entirely to the large 
bombed cities and that even in those 
cities the level of physical health and 
nutrition of 80-90 per cent of the chil- 
dren was fairly satisfactory. The re- 
port mentioned the remaining group and 
also spoke of the psychological cloud 
that hung over the heads of the city 
children as a result of the war’s up- 
heavals. Subsequently, a practical plan 
of operations for Germany was drawn 
up after consultations with German and 
zonal authorities in the four zones. 

The Executive Board approved the 
plan and allocated one million dollars 
for the four zones. Of this, $400,000 was 
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for cod-liver oil (providing a daily dose 
to 800,000 children for four months), 
$500,000 for raw materials (wool and 
leather), and the remainder for reserve. 
The supplies were to be apportioned on 
the basis of comparative child popula- 
tions, and agreements were to be signed 
with each of the zonal authorities. Dis- 
tribution, under UNICEF supervision, 
was to be carried out by German wel- 
fare personnel. 

The Board also approved joint pro- 
grams with Switzerland and Sweden 
which had made funds available for 
child-feeding in Germany. Subsequent- 
ly, these programs were carried on 
independently by those governments, 
since there was a long delay in conclud- 
ing agreements by UNICEF for work 
in the United Kingdom and USSR 
zones. At the end of June, 1949, the 
Board authorized an additional alloca- 
tion of $670,000 for the three western 
zones of Germany. 


CHINA 


In January, 1949, the Program Com- 
mittee met and recommended that the 
proposed program for China be got 
under way as soon as possible. In March 
the Executive Board approved the 
Program Committee’s report, including 
the recommended allocation of $3,500,- 
000 to get the program going. One mil- 
lion dollars was made available imme- 
diately for the procurement of supplies. 
As originally envisaged, the plan of 
operations would be similar to the plan 
for other countries receiving UNICEF 
assistance. Child-feeding programs were 
initiated in seven cities (Canton, Han- 
kow, Nanking, Peiping, Shanghai, 
Tientsin, and Tsingtao), and raw mate- 
rials were being procured for processing 
into clothing, the Chinese government 
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agreeing to supply matching food and 
to pay the cost of processing the raw 
material (mainly cotton). 

At the same time, an allocation was 
made for the northern China regions not 
under the control of the National (Kuo- 
mintang) government. This money was 
to be spent largely for a medical and 
training program. However, in March 
the military crisis in China had crippled 
a large part of the program. The spiral- 
ing inflation made it almost impossible 
for the government to carry out its part 
of the feeding and clothing schemes. 
One by one the cities passed out of the 
hands of the National government, so 
that a review of the whole program be- 
came necessary. After considering a full 
report on the status of operations in 
China, the Executive Board decided to 
abandon the feeding program and to 
concentrate its efforts on introducing 
the type of medical-training program 
that was in successful operation in the 
north of China. 

The inspiration for this program was 
the work of the late Dr. Norman 
Bethune when he was in China. Recruits 
with a middle-school education were 
brought to local health centers, where 
they were given elementary instruction 
in sanitation, the nature and prevention 
of contagious diseases, and midwifery. 
The most able of the students were sent 
out to other local centers, where they 
became teachers and instructed other 
recruits. The remaining students, upon 
completion of their courses, went out 
into the villages and educated the in- 
habitants as to proper methods of sani- 
tation, how to guard against diseases, 
how to assist at childbirth, etc. In es- 
sence, it was a simple plan that started 
an ever widening circle of health knowl- 
edge. It was very much like an UNRRA 
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program in Ethiopia for training native 
“dressers” and other medical personnel. 

Dr. Leo Eloesser, on loan from WHO, 
was in charge of the program from its 
inception. Procurement was concen- 
trated mainly on medical supplies which 
were used by the teams in their field 
trips and also used to equip small hos- 
pitals in rural centers. 

As of June, 1949, the Fund was 
planning to extend this health program 
to all China. 


FAR EAST AND MIDDLE EAST 


In the early part of 1948, Drs. Parran 
and Lakshaman made a survey of child 
health in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Indo-China, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Siam, and the United King- 
dom territories. Their report recom- 
mended that the Fund’s aid should be 
used for special health and welfare proj- 
ects of lasting value, such as training 
programs like those in north China, 
child health demonstration centers, 
child nutrition research, BCG vaccina- 
tion, malarial control, and other special 
medical projects. In January, 1949, rep- 
resentatives of UNICEF, FAO, and 
WHO met to work out plans for nutri- 
tion and supplementary-feeding pro- 
grams for the Far East. 

Not until well into 1949 did the Far 
East program get started, with the ex- 
ception of the Philippines, where there 
was a simple child-feeding program 
(health needs were met by the USPHS). 
The Board allocated four million dollars 
for a general program, one million dol- 
lars for a BCG campaign, and $300,- 
ooo for a malarial control program. In 
July, 1949, another four million dollars 
was allocated to this area. 

For such extensive areas with so large 
a total population (five hundred and 


fifty million), the funds made available 
by UNICEF could do little mére than 
support demonstrations or promote the 
type of elementary training program 
used in China. The antimalaria fund 
provided one demonstration team and 
one survey-demonstration team in Pak- 
istan, a survey-demonstration team in 
Siam, and four demonstration teams in 
India. Each team was scheduled to work 
in a selected area for two years. 

Reports available at UNICEF head- 
quarters indicated that twelve fellow- 
ships were made available to those 
areas; two fellows from Siam studied 
malaria control in India, and ten In- 
dian fellows went abroad to specialize 
in various aspects of child health. 

For programs in Japan and Korea, 
$1,500,000 was set aside. In June, 1949, 
operations were still in the planning 
stage, although $550,000 had been al- 
located to South Korea, $500,000 to 
Japan, and $450,000 was still unallo- 
cated. The original request for assist- 
ance had originated with the United 
States occupation authorities and, as in 
the case of Germany, had been cleared 
with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

In August, 1948, the Mediator for 
Palestine, the late Count Bernadotte, 
sent out an urgent appeal for aid to 
refugees of the Palestinian war. Within 
a month an emergency allocation of 
$411,000 enabled UNICEF to ship 
supplies to the area. In October an addi- 
tional appropriation of six million dol- 
lars was made. UNICEF worked close- 
ly with the United Nations Palestine 
Relief Administration (subsequently 
called UNRPR—United Nations Relief 
for Palestine Refugees), whose opera- 
tions were being carried out by three 
voluntary groups: the American Friends 











Service Committee, the International 
Red Cross, and the League of Red Cross 
Societies.** UNICEF money was spent 
mainly for food, clothing, and medicine. 
UNICEF supplies were pooled with 
those of UNRPR with the exception of 
milk, which was distributed specifically 
to mothers and children. (In Israel, 
UNICEF had its usual type of agree- 
ment with the government.) Medical 
programs were directed by a WHO 
officer, who supervised the types and 
amounts of UNICEF medical supplies. 

The program differed sharply from 
others in that there were almost no pro- 
visions for matching, since only one gov- 
ernmental authority came forth to as- 
sume this obligation. As a result, the 
Executive Board ruled that part of the 
allocation could be used for administra- 
tive expenses. The one government that 
was providing services and food to 
match UNICEF contributions was 
Israel, which was receiving approx- 
imately 10 per cent of the supplies as 
of March, 1949. The bulk of the ref- 
ugees were encamped in the areas south 
of Israel, where it was estimated that 
more than 500,000 persons were receiv- 
ing UNICEF and other relief supplies. 


LATIN AMERICA 


In January, 1948, the Executive 
Board concluded that 


it would be important to develop close work- 
ing relationships with the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood, an intergovernmental organization of the 
American Republics, concerned with all phases 
of the health, education, and welfare of chil- 
dren. The Institute . . . was created as a result 
of action by the Pan-American Child Con- 
gresses. ... Discussions are being carried on... 
concerning methods of cooperation. 


31 Since UNICEF’s relationship to these agen- 
cies called for special arrangements, specific agree- 
ments were consummated with each one, the agree- 
ment detailing the specific responsibilities of the 
contracting parties. 
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Later that month, the Ninth Pan- 
American Child Congress, which was 
held at Caracas, passed a resolution 
calling for support of UNICEF and 
suggesting that UNICEF “take into 
consideration the American children 
who also suffer, although indirectly, 
from the consequences of the war.” The 
AIIPC communicated this resolution to 
UNICEF on behalf of the congress; the 
Executive Board passed a resolution 
recognizing the needs of all children and 
requesting the administration to explore 
the methods of improving child health 
and welfare.*? 

In keeping with the action of the 
Board, fellowships were granted to two 
Uruguayan physicians to visit Copen- 
hagen and study the methods and oper- 
ations of the BCG program. At the ini- 
tiation of FAO, UNICEF sent a dele- 
gate in July to the Montevideo confer- 
ence on nutrition problems of Latin 
America. The Fund’s representative, 
Dr. Passmore, of the University of 
Edinburgh, attended the conference and 
then visited Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Colombia as a consultant on 
problems of child nutrition and school 
feeding. His report recommended that 
(1) a team of UNICEF and FAO milk 
experts tour each country consulting 
with local experts as to the best means 
of building up indigenous milk supplies, 
(2) UNICEF help establish a model 
school-feeding program in Bolivia and 
Paraguay, and (3) UNICEF provide 
financial assistance to Bolivia and Para- 
guay to help establish and equip chil- 
dren’s hospitals. 

Possibly there is not widespread un- 

82 AIIPC continued to act in concert with 
UNICEF even after the latter had consummated 
agreements with Latin-American countries. For 
example, the AIIPC director-general, Mr. Roberto 


Berro, was brought to New York by the Fund 
for consultations on the whole Latin-American 


program. 
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derstanding of the great numbers of 
children in Latin America who are des- 
perately handicapped. This fact was 
made clear by Dr. Passmore’s vivid 
report: 


An important factor in shaping conditions in 
modern Paraguay was the war against the 
Triple Alliance of Argentina, Brazil, and Uru- 
guay, fought between 1865 and 1870. With 
such stubbornness did the Paraguayan armies 
defend their country that when defeat came 
only 25,000 males were said to have been left 
alive and, of these, most were either young 
boys or old men. At the end of the war females 
were said to have outnumbered males by ten 
to one. Under such circumstances neither the 
Church nor State could hope to maintain 
monogamy. Family life completely broke down. 
Time has done much to reduce this dispropor- 
tion, although the process was repeated on a 
lesser scale in the Chaco wars of 1930-1935. 
In these 100,000 men (perhaps one-fifth the 
male population) are said to have lost their 
lives and the number of amputees in Asuncion 
today is a constant living reminder of the 
carnage. Family life has never recovered from 
these disasters and this is perhaps the biggest 
problem in Child Welfare in the Republic to- 
day. Thus in the short period in 1940 for which 
there are published figures, 57 per cent of births 
in Asuncion were illegitimate and in the coun- 
try districts the proportion would be much 
higher. . . . All my informers agreed that 
amongst both men and women there was fre- 
quently found a complete lack of responsibil- 
ity toward children. This lack of a stable home 
life is undoubtedly the most important adverse 
factor in child health in Paraguay today.... 

I believe strongly that a United Nations fund 
such as UNICEF should operate in Paraguay. 
The needs of the children are great and mani- 
fest. The problems are fundamentally con- 
nected with the insecurity of the background, 
both political and domestic, against which the 
children are growing up. A small well planned 
child program operated by the United Nations 
organization would have a psychological effect 
far exceeding any material improvement 
possible. 


In November, 1948, the Executive 
Director addressed a letter to the Chief 
of each Latin-American delegation to 
the United Nations, inviting their coun- 


tries to apply to the Fund for assistance. 
The letter outlined the type of services 
which could be made available to those 
countries. It described the BCG and 
antisyphilis campaigns and indicated 
that Latin-American countries would be 
eligible for part of the two million dol- 
lars which had been allocated to each 
program; the letter also indicated that 
technical advisory services on malarial 
control and indigenous milk supplies 
would be available and, finally, that a 
number of fellowships would also be 
set aside for those countries. 

In February, 1949, the Board allo- 
cated two million dollars for health 
services in Latin America. Applications 
for assistance were received at that 
time from Bolivia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, and Mexico. 
The Fund consulted with WHO, FAO, 
the United Nations Division of Social 
Activities, the AIIPC, and the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau in order to 
work out the most appropriate program 
for Latin America. In July, 1949, al- 
though programs were not defined, an 
additional allocation of $500,000 was 
made by the Board. At that time, two 
representatives of the Joint Enterprise 
were booked for a tour of the Latin- 
American countries to study the most 
effective type of BCG campaign. 

By March, 1950, this program had 
been expanded to the extent that $3,- 
840,000 had been allocated for assisting 
sixteen countries in establishing or 
strengthening child welfare programs. 
Allocations were primarily focused on 
the development and extension of 
school-lunch programs and the provi- 
sion of medical supplies to combat dis- 
eases responsible for a high mortality 
rate. In addition to co-operating closely 
with the governments of the recipient 
countries, UNICEF was also in close 








consultation with FAO on its feeding 
program, with WHO and the Pan-Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau on its medical- 
supply program, and with the UN Divi- 
sion of Social Affairs on its training 
program. 

In addition to its regular school-lunch 
program, UNICEF scheduled and put 
into operation an emergency feeding 
program in Ecuador to offset the dis- 
astrous effects of the recent earthquake. 
UNICEF medical assistance was aimed 
primarily at combating tuberculosis, 
yaws, whooping cough, diphtheria, ty- 
phus, and insect-borne diseases such as 
malaria. 

The BCG campaign in Europe, for 
which $2,500,000 was allocated, has 
already been noted. The plans of at 
least thirteen other countries applying 
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for BCG aid have been approved. These 
countries and their allocations are 
shown in Table 3.** 


TABLE 3 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan. . . $1,000,000 
Oe ee, Seri ie aes 500,000 
Lebanon, Morocco, and Tunisia 500,000 
Egypt and Israel............. 500,000 
rien oh caie ca liee e340 $2,500,000 


Algeria had approval for a similar 
campaign, the funds to derivate from 
the French allocation. Plans were also 
approved for campaigns in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Mexico, the funds to be 
allocated from the money set aside for 
the Latin-American program. 


[To be continued] 


New York City 
33 Doc. E/ICF/113. 
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THE QUEST FOR COMPETENCE IN WELFARE ADMINISTRATION! 


JOHN C. KIDNEIGH 


asked the same question by differ- 

ent people. Although they phrased 
their question in somewhat different 
words, essentially they were asking the 
same question, namely: ‘What are the 
qualifications of a good administrator?” 
I believe that they were primarily con- 
cerned with what the training program 
for administrators in the field of social 
welfare should be. However, when I 
asked them more closely what they 
thought a welfare administrator’s quali- 
fications should be, I got a variety of 
answers. If I were to classify the various 
answers which I have received, I believe 
they could be included under such head- 
ings as these: (1) An administrator 
should be able to assume responsibility. 
(2) An administrator should be able to 
get things done. (3) An administrator 
should be able to think clearly. (4) An 
administrator should have a certain 
amount of initiative or inner drive. (5) 
Finally, perhaps more important than all 
the others, he must have an ability to 
work with people. 

Of course there may be many other 
things, too, that an administrator should 
have, depending upon the kind of agency 
for which he has responsibility. Among 
these might be knowledge of the program 
that he is to administer, personal appear- 
ance of an acceptable quality, a warmth 
and friendliness in dealing with staff and 
other persons, tact and diplomacy, and 
perhaps imaginativeness and creative- 
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ness. Actually and practically, of course, 
nobody ever expects to find such a para- 
gon of virtue. Nevertheless, we must find 
persons who will serve as executives and 
administrators of our various social wel- 
fare programs. Hence, we have had for a 
long, long time the eternal quest for 
competence. 

Now one of our perplexing and difficult 
problems is connected with the fact that 
we have not yet developed a way of 
measuring competence directly. We have 
developed a number of measurements of 
various kinds which measure things that 
we hope will correlate highly with com- 
petence; but it is not a foregone conclu- 
sion that the things which we do measure 
do correlate with competence. For exam- 
ple, we expect that a person who has 
achieved a certain amount of educational 
degrees or certificates should have some 
competence because of that. This is not 
necessarily so. There are many people 
who have achieved degrees, academic 
degrees I mean, who have not at the same 
time developed or secured competence in 
welfare administration. That does not 
mean to say, of course, that there are not 
more people with competence who have 
certain amounts of educational achieve- 
ment, but it does mean to say that edu- 
cational achievement per se does not 
guarantee competence in welfare admin- 
istration. If we were to measure the com- 
petence of one hundred people who do 
have Master’s degrees in social work 
against one hundred who do not have 
any college work whatsoever, it is likely 
that we would find more persons with 
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competence among those who have the 
educational degree. This may not be be- 
cause they have the educational degree 
but because they have intelligence, and 
it is assumed that a person must have at 
least a minimum amount of intelligence 
in order to acquire a college degree. 

Another item which we often test in 
hope that it correlates highly with com- 
petence is knowledge. It is possible of 
course for a person to acquire a great deal 
of knowledge and still not have compe- 
tence, although, by and large, we do 
know that persons who have acquired a 
body of knowledge usually have compe- 
tence to go along with it. So, for example, 
persons who do score high in written ex- 
aminations of knowledge content usually 
are more competent than persons who 
do not score high in written examina- 
tions. But that does not mean to say that 
there are not persons who sometimes 
score low in written examinations who 
do have relatively high competence or 
vice versa. 

We also believe that successful educa- 
tion and work experience is another cri- 
terion to be measured that will show 
competence. This is not necessarily so. 
Because a person has held a job for a 
number of years or because he was able 
to stay in school for a number of years 
and acquire a certain amount of credit 
does not necessarily mean that he has 
competence. However, it must be said 
that people who do have a body of per- 
tinent experience and education are 
likely to be more competent than people 
who do not have such experience or edu- 
cation. It is found every now and then 
that people who do not have either edu- 
cation or experience are really quite 
competent. 

We also believe that if a person is able 
to make a favorable impression in an oral 
examination he, by virtue of that fact, 
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has competence. This may be so or it 
may not be so. It is well known that what 
is being tested in an oral examination is 
histrionic ability more than competence. 
If histrionic ability is one of the neces- 
sary concomitants of welfare administra- 
tion, then a high score in histrionic abil- 
ity as measured by an oral examination 
is probably a good test of competence. 
But I do not know of very many welfare 
positions, administration positions that 
is, where histrionic ability is the sine qua 
non for success as an administrator. 

Professional training for social work 
administration must begin with pro- 
fessional training for social work. Mod- 
ern professional schools of social work 
have accepted the fact that adequate 
preparation for professional practice of 
social work requires training in eight 
basic areas. One of these basic eight is 
social work administration. The other 
seven are: case work, group work, com- 
munity organization, research, public 
welfare, psychiatric information, and 
medical information. 

The term “administration” is rather 
vague. It is defined in different ways by 
various writers. It begins to have clearer 
meaning when preceded by a descriptive 
term; for example, business administra- 
tion, public administration, or social ad- 
ministration are less vague than admin- 
istration. Each of these examples is less 
clear than more specific terms, such as 
manufacturing plant administration, tax 
and revenue administration, or social 
work administration. It is recognized 
that there are certain elements common 
to administration wherever it is found. 
However, when the degree of specificity 
is achieved which is implied by such a 
term as “social work administration,” 
the great bulk of content in that kind of 
administration is not common to other 
kinds of administration. This fact points 
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to the need for social workers to acquire 
professional education which includes 
training in social work administration 
process. It also points to the fact that 
social work administrators need to ac- 
quire professional education which in- 
cludes training in the other seven of the 
basic eight as well as the social work ad- 
ministration process. 

Because social work is practiced 
largely within agency settings (as well 
as within the structure of some larger 
organization such as a hospital or school 
system), knowledge of social work ad- 
ministrative process is essential to the 
preparation of social workers, no mat- 
ter what the level of professional prac- 
tice may be. On the other hand, social 
work administration is conditioned to 
such a large extent by social work proc- 
esses that it seems unlikely that an ade- 
quate grasp of social work administra- 
tion process can be secured without a 
thorough knowledge of the social work 
processes of case work, group work, and 
community organization. It seems clear 
that schools of social work have some 
responsibility for defining and teaching 
social work administration. This respon- 
sibility has been assumed to some ex- 
tent, but there has been a lack of una- 
nimity concerning a definition. Lately 
there appears to be an emerging set of 
ideas about social work administration 
process which is gaining common accept- 
ance. The arrangement of these common 
concepts into a comprehensive pattern 
now seems desirable. Therefore, I will 
concern myself with a short discussion of 
the purpose and content of social work 
administration as one of the basic eight 
areas of knowledge required for all ade- 
quately prepared professional social 
workers, including social work admin- 
istrators. 

Social work administration can be 
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defined as the process of transforming 
social policy into social services. This 
definition also includes the process of 
utilizing the experience gained in trans- 
forming social policy into social services 
to make recommendations that will 
modify the social policy. It is thus a 
two-way process—one, a process of trans- 
forming policy into concrete social serv- 
ices and two, the use of experience in 
recommending modification of policy. 
Social work administration is not pri- 
marily concerned with the establishment 
of social policy. The establishment of 
social policy is a legislative function that 
must be performed by some appropriate 
authority, body, or board—in the case of 
the public agency, the legislative body; 
and in the case of the private agency, the 
agency board in co-operation with appro- 
priate community authorities and the 
agency executive. Social work adminis- 
tration is the process of executing that 
policy during the course of which the 
experience gained is made available to 
the policy-making authority for purposes 
of providing a sound base for the modifi- 
cation of that policy. It is recognized that 
social policy is usually expressed in gen- 
eral terms. It therefore becomes the 
responsibility of social work administra- 
tion to interpret and define in greater 
detail the policy established by the ap- 
propriate authority. Social work admin- 
istration has responsibility for establish- 
ing secondary policy—that is, policy 
which does not violate the intent of legis- 
latively established social policy and 
which is also aimed at facilitating the 
achievement of the agency purposes and 
objectives. This is the rule-making func- 
tion of social work administration and 
implies the necessity of the accumulation 
and codification of these rules, provisions 
for their enforcement, and establishment 
of orderly methods for their interpreta- 
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tion that resolve differences arising dur- 
ing the course of their execution. Fur- 
thermore, social work administration is 
a term to be applied to the totality of the 
process of transforming social policy into 
social services in the social welfare 
agency. A study of social work adminis- 
tration, therefore, includes all the pri- 
mary services of the social agency as well 
as the supporting and facilitative activi- 
ties essential to the program of the 
agency. If any social worker at whatever 
level of responsibility, but particularly 
at the executive level, is to have adequate 
preparation for responsible participation 
in the social work administration proc- 
ess, he must have a basic grasp of at least 
three interrelated areas of knowledge 
and skill, which I will enumerate. Skill in 
social work administration is a proficient 
use of these three interrelated bodies of 
knowledge: 

1. An understanding of relationship 
principles applying to individuals in 
groups. Social case work and social group 
work have identified many principles of 
human relationships and methods of 
dealing with those relationships that 
have applicability to social work admin- 
istration process as well as to client- 
worker and group-worker activities. An 
illustration of this is the use of any of 
the following: the principle of individ- 
ualization; the principle of partializa- 
tion; the principle of growth through 
relationship; the recognition that the 
conscious and unconscious ego have ways 
of defending themselves through silence, 
denial, projection, or retreat; and others. 
Above and beyond the principles avail- 
able from the disciplines of social case 
work and social group work, however, 
are additional relationships, knowledges, 
and'skills that are essential to the admin- 
istrative process. These methods have 
commonly been described as public rela- 


tions. They include skill in interpreting 
to individuals in groups (not in an im- 
mediate face-to-face relationship) appro- 


priate information concerning the social - 


agency program and methods and skill 
in securing the return flow of opinions 
and attitudes about the social agency 
and its program. They also include skill 
in dealing with employees and fellow- 
workers as responsible contributing in- 
dividuals engaged in the co-operative 
enterprise of working to achieve agency 
objectives. This involves, among other 
things, socialized leadership qualities 
characterized by skill in arousing the self- 
expression of fellow-workers and em- 
ployees, organizing the emotions of the 
group members around the plan or the 
cause in the interest of developing a sen- 
timent of loyalty, institutionalizing the 
organization rather than personalizing it, 
intelligent use of conference methods, 
and main reliance on the principle of 
growth from within. It involves an un- 
derstanding of the laws of human be- 
havior, for example, understanding that 
behind all voluntary human actions is a 
want or a desire of the person himself 
and an idea or belief that what he is 
about to do will help in the realization of 
that want or desire. Now some of the 
wants which influence action may be 
enumerated as follows: A desire for ap- 
proval, commendation, applause; a de- 
sire to maintain self-respect; a desire to 
be remembered; a desire for conquest; 
a desire to create, to build, to construct; 
a desire for the welfare of family; a de- 
sire for a larger income. Perhaps what I 
am trying to say could be reduced to a 
statement concerning the basic drives 
that motivate human behavior: for ex- 
ample, (1) the drive for race survival 
with its concomitant sex and reproduc- 
tion angles; (2) the drive for physical 
survival with its concomitant food and 
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shelter factors; (3) a drive for social 
status; (4) a drive for adjustment to 
stimuli; (5) a drive or wish to dominate. 
Now, an understanding of these things 
alone, of course, is not an understanding 
of relationship principles applying to in- 
dividuals in groups, but perhaps we 
could make it more specific and concrete 
by saying that there are certain simple 
rules in dealing with people. For exam- 
ple, we know how beneficial it is to let a 
person talk. We know also how impor- 
tant it is to take every honest oppor- 
tunity to build up the ego of the other 
person. We know how important it is 
never to deflate another person’s ego. We 
know how important it is to be consider- 
ate and objective. We know how impor- 
tant it is to make every employee feel 
the importance of the job to which he is 
assigned. We know how important it is 
to be wholeheartedly interested in the 
other person’s welfare. You see, if we are 
to help other persons do a good job, we 
have to give recognition for good work. 
We have to get the worker to broaden 
his interest. We get the worker into in- 
terests of finer quality. We stimulate in- 
terest directly related to the worker’s 
job. We use correction with skill, sym- 
pathy, and warmth. 

In essence all these relationship prin- 
ciples assist in making the social work 
administration process essentially a de- 
mocracy in action. 

2. The second of these bodies of knowl- 
edge essential to the responsible partici- 
pation in the social work administration 
process is an understanding of the total- 
ity of the process of social work adminis- 
tration. A comprehension of the whole 
process can then serve as a frame of ref- 
erence for understanding the dynamics 
of many interrelated subprocesses. Each 
of these subprocesses should synchronize 
so as to provide movement toward the 
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chosen goal of transforming social policy 
into appropriate social services. In other 
words, if the subprocesses within the so- 
cial work administration process mesh 
harmoniously, movement toward the 
achievement of agency objectives is as- 
sured. Case work and/or group work 
usually play the principal role among 
these processes, and other subprocesses 
must synchronize with them in order to 
assure movement toward the chosen 
goal. The broad outlines of this totality 
of process may be sketched as follows, 
recognizing of course that these are arbi- 
trary designations because all the sub- 
processes are going on simultaneously 
but they may be thus separated and pre- 
sented chronologically for purposes of 
discussion, analysis, and understanding: 

a) The process of getting facts perti- 
nent to the agency objectives and pro- 
gram as the basis for establishing deci- 
sions. This includes research and report- 
ing of various kinds which provide ac- 
curacy, comprehensiveness, pertinency, 
and integrity of the presentation of the 
facts. 

b) The process of analyzing the avail- 
able pertinent facts and making guesses 
about the future, that is, to make esti- 
mates as to probable future happenings 
which may bear upon the program of the 
social work agency. 

c) The process of identifying and se- 
lecting for action one of the several alter- 
natives available to the social work 
agency considering the forecast that had 
been made. This is essentially making a 
diagnosis and prognosis. 

d) On the basis of the alternative se- 
lected to make plans for effectively carry- 
ing forward the objectives of the social 
work agency. Plans are made to blue- 
print the proposed use of personnel, ma- 
terial, and equipment. This planning 
process also includes financial planning 
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with the establishment of a budget which 
translates the service to be rendered into 
units of cost or, to put it another way, 
shows the proposed cost for personnel, 
material, and equipment thought essen- 
tial to the production of the social serv- 
ices contemplated. Within the limitations 
of finances available, plans are modified 
and shaped so as to match most nearly 
the purposes, objectives, and policy of 
the social work agency enterprise. Fur- 
thermore, it is recognized that a plan for 
any given social agency cannot be made 
appropriately without reference to the 
relationship of the given social agency to 
other agencies and forces with which the 
social agency must co-operate. 

e) Under the plan adopted the process 
of arranging for a division of work into 
such units that each unit can be assigned 
to one person for execution. Ordinarily 
this division of work calls for the arrange- 
ment of duties and responsibilities in 
such a fashion as to produce a hierarchy 
of duty and responsibility. If the social 
work agency is a large one, it may call for 
the establishment of staff services as 
contrasted with, and as a supplement to, 
line services. This process is essentially a 
process of blueprinting an organizational 
structure and the development of pro- 
cedures to standardize certain opera- 
tions. In other words, this process de- 
scribes the work to be done and details 
how each person in the organization is to 
do his part. Included, therefore, is the 
process of developing job descriptions, 
classification plans, manuals of proce- 
dure, and standards for the evaluation 
of performance. Furthermore, this proc- 
ess sets the stage for adequate delegation 
of authority and responsibility and a 
clear delineation of the function of each 
worker. 

f) The process of recruiting, selecting, 
appointing, inducting, training, super- 
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vising, and co-ordinating of personnel 
essential to the enterprise and in accord- 
ance with the plan and the organized 
division of work. Included in this process 
is the establishment of personnel prac- 
tice policies. 

g) The establishment and continuous 
use of appropriate measures to assure 
that all activity in a social work agency 
contributes to the attainment of the se- 
lected objectives of the agency program. 
This process includes methods of com- 
munication, supervision, supervisory 
training, consolidated staff services, 
evaluations of performance, and other 
methods of personnel and financial con- 
trol. 

h) The collection, recording, and analy- 
sis of pertinent facts during the course of 
the total process that will serve as a basis 
for (1) accountability, (2) methods of 
improving the process of administration, 
and (3) recommendations for modifica- 
tions of social policy. 

3. The third of these bodies of knowl- 
edge essential for responsible participa- 
tion in the social work administration 
process is an understanding of the vari- 
ous kinds of programs characteristic of 
social work agencies, together with an 
understanding of the impact of setting 
upon the process of transforming social 
policy into social services. This includes 
an understanding of the relationship of 
the social agency to its particular legis- 
lative authority, be it board or public 
legislature; the effect upon the process of 
social work administration when the so- 
cial work unit serves as a subsidiary to a 
larger administrative unit such as a hos- 
pital or clinic; an understanding of the 
variations in process that occur in social 
agencies because of their source of fi- 
nance, public or private; and the effect 
upon the social work administration 
process related as to whether the agency 
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is primarily a case working, a group 
working, or community organization 
entity. 

In addition to what I have already 
said with reference to the knowledge and 
competence needed by every social 
worker and particularly the social work 
administrator in the social work admin- 
istration process, I should like to make 
one or two other comments on a very 
important consideration in administra- 
tion, namely, the human element. If we 
were to design the most perfect organi- 
zational pattern, if we were to have a 
completely rational set of procedures, 
and if we were to select the most compe- 
tent of personnel, we might not get the 
most effective use of staff time in the 
administration process. All these things 
are important, but the persons engaged 
in our social work agency enterprise 
might not even then perform up to the 
optimum if there was a lack of reasonable 
unity in what we have come to call in 
social work a “philosophy.” 

Co-ordination implies an aim or objec- 
tive, but it does not follow, even where 
there is a true mutual interest, a mutual 
understanding, and a degree of mutual 
participation, that each and every mem- 
ber of the organization does, in fact, 
carry in his mind a deep understanding 
of the objective and how it may be at- 
tained. In social work a “‘deep under- 
standing of the objective” goes to the 
heart of our fundamental concepts of the 
nature of man, the function of society, 
and the role of social work. The “how it 
may be attained’’ is related to the pro- 
fessional methods we have developed, 
ie., case work, group work, and com- 
munity organization. In other words, the 
“deep understanding of the objective” 
is what we believe, and the “how it may 
be attained”’ is the procedure we see as 
necessary to achieve the objective. It is 


my contention that optimum or maxi- 
mum performance cannot be expected 
unless the persons in our social work 
agency hold relatively the same views 
concerning the objective and accept rela- 
tively the same methods or procedures 
for working toward that objective. It 
seems obvious that if we wish to increase 
the effective use of staff time we must 
give considerable attention to in-service 
training in addition to designing organi- 
zational patterns. We must capitalize 
upon the “socially constructive passion 
in every man,” as Mary Parker Follett 
puts it, to assure that every member of 
the agency staff is deeply imbued with a 
respect for the dignity of each human 
being; that every staff member behaves 
from a sincere conviction that eligible 
persons have a right to social services 
and benefits; and that every staff mem- 
ber dedicates himself to those measures 
that will reduce human suffering and 
preserve human values. Our in-service 
training must not only concern itself 
with imparting these basic concepts, but 
it must also provide methods for learn- 
ing how to carry out the duties assigned 
in such a way that the procedures will be 
consonant with the essential philosophy 
of social work. 

In the field of medicine the objective 
is to make the patient well, but the pro- 
cedure and its application call for a thor- 
ough training and wide experience. In a 
game of football the objective is to win, 
but the procedure and its application call 
for thorough training and much practice 
and teamwork. In social work the objec- 
tive is to see that people achieve eco- 
nomic well-being and deeper sources of 
happiness, that is, self-realization; and 
the procedure and its application call for 
a thorough training, wide experience, 
and much practice and teamwork. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that persons 








who are to have responsible places in a 
social work agency must have profes- 
sional social work training and expe- 
rience. Unless a sound social work phi- 
losophy emanates from leaders and su- 
pervisors in a social work agency, you 
cannot expect a unity of spirit among the 
social workers in the rank-. 

In conclusion, what we seem to need 
then for every position in the social work 
agency—be it a leadership or worker 
position—is a person with intelligence, 
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integrity, initiative, a person who has a 
grasp of these three interrelated bodies 
of knowledge and skill plus a sound social 
work philosophy. The quest for compe- 
tence then becomes not only a search for 
a person who possesses these attributes 
but also these attributes become goals 
toward which we all try to move in our 
personal quest for competence. 
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REVIEW OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
CHICAGO SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE’ 


MILDRED BRINK TINTOR 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTS 


HE concept of central registration, 
| the predecessor of the modern so- 
cial service exchange, was an im- 
portant feature of the charity organiza- 
tion movement which had great strength 
in Chicago and elsewhere in the latter 
part of the nineteenth and in the first 
part of the twentieth century. The short- 
lived Charity Organization Society of 
Chicago contributed the city’s first ‘““Reg- 
ister of the Poor of the City,’ taken from 
the county agent’s books, from the in- 
vestigations of the society (i.e., the Char- 
ity Organization Society), “from reports 
of churches, societies, and many other 
sources.’’? 


CHICAGO RELIEF AND AID SOCIETY 


In 1888 the Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society and the Charity Organization 
Society merged to form one organization, 


t The study on which the present review of the 
development of the Social Service Exchange of Chi- 
cago is based was conducted by the Research De- 
partment of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago at the request of the Social Service Ex- 
change Advisory Committee. 

The report was prepared by Mildred Brink Tin- 
tor research associate, with the advice of a subcom- 
mittee of the Social Service Exchange Advisory 
Committee consisting of Mary Croston, chairman, 
Ann Bigus, Josephine Taylor, Claudia Wannamaker, 
and Marion Treynor, ex officio, and Lilian Rip- 
ple, research director. 

Footnotes showing sources of the quotations are 
found in the original study report. But they have 
been omitted here, since these sources consist large- 
ly of minutes, letters, and other documents in agen- 
cy vaults which are not accessible for reference pur- 
poses. 

2 Charity Organization Society of Chicago, An- 
nual Report, 1886, p. 4. 


but the merged agency kept the name of 
the “‘Relief and Aid.’ Leaders in the old 
COS strove to inculcate its principles in- 
to the merged agency. At the time of the 
merger a Committee on Associated 
Charities was appointed, to which could 
be referred questions pertaining to work 
of the type hitherto peculiar to the COS. 
The committee recommended “registra- 
tion not alone of cases helped by this or 
any other charitable society or means, 
but of all applicants.”” However, though 
the committee urged registration of all 
applicants, the Relief and Aid Society 
did not register even the people known 
to other agencies but only those known 
to the society itself. 

In 1892 a committee of citizens and 
social workers interested in forming a 
new Charity Organization Society re- 
quested that either the “Relief and Aid 
Society co-operate in the formation of a 
COS to the extent of allowing the latter 
to assume the burden of investigation or 
registration and of reserving for your 
own society the actual administration of 
relief’ or that “the Relief and Aid So- 
ciety itself become a Society for organiz- 
ing the charities of Chicago.’’ Exchange 
of correspondence between the commit- 
tee for a COS and the Relief and Aid 
Society shows clearly that the latter 
either did not appreciate the significance 
of the request or chose to evade it. First, 
the Relief and Aid Society replied: “If 
information concerning any case is de- 
sired by any citizen who may have re- 
ported such case to the Society, it is 
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always furnished. The Society ... is 
ready to enlarge this ‘Central Bureau 
of Information’ to any extent and in 
any manner, and to cooperate with any 
and all charitable institutions, churches 
or persons in any effort to put a stop to 
fraud and injustice.” 

To this, the committee for a COS re- 
torted that although the Relief and Aid 
Society considered itself an exponent of 
charity organization principles, actually 
this was not correct, since it had never 
worked to build co-operation among so- 
cial agencies. Its lack of a central regis- 
tration bureau was cited: 


You keep an admirable record of cases aided 
and investigated by yourselves but no adequate 
record of cases covered by other societies save 
as you now have those of the former Charity 
Organization Society. You give information con- 
cerning cases whenever asked but you are not 
making any effort to induce other societies, 
churches or individuals to report to you their 
cases in order to secure complete registration. 
There is nothing in your work that will insure 
any one seeking information at your office con- 
cerning any case that the applicant for aid is 
not receiving relief from any number of sources. 
You are simply one of the several hundred agen- 
cies that must be consulted in every case of ap- 
plication for aid, if duplication is to be avoided 
with certainty, instead of being the repository 
for all the possible information concerning each 
case that is possessed. 


The Relief and Aid Society only re- 
iterated that it was “ready to enlarge 
this ‘Central Bureau of Information’ to 
any extent and in any manner.” Year 
after year its annual reports contained 
statements, such as the one in 1897, that 
its file of applications included “not only 
sufferers from the fires of 1871 and 1874, 
but also all the poor of the city whose 
wants have come to the knowledge of 
the Society.” Also in 1906 the agency 
reported: “Our registration department 
contains records of 160,000 families. . . 
[and] is where experience is recorded and 


duplication prevented.” But this was 
actually an index only of its own cases 
and not of those known to other agencies 
as well. 


CENTRAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


Belief in the philosophy of charity or- 
ganization by the leading citizens and 
social workers of Chicago manifested it- 
self in the formation of the Central Relief 
Association in 1893. Once more the slow- 
to-move Relief and Aid Society did not 
comprehend the importance of a current 
situation. Concern over widespread 
unemployment after the world’s fair 
caused the Civic Federation to call a 
citizens’ meeting in December, 1893, at 
which the Central Relief Association was 
organized. Following COS principles, a 
central bureau of registration was set up 
within that agency. 

The following statement from this 
agency’s report to the Civic Federation 
the following year states the purpose and 
method of operation of the bureau: 

A central bureau to which organizations and 
individuals can report each and every case 
acted upon by them and where information can 
be promptly obtained concerning every case so 
acted upon is indispensable if duplication and 
waste of energy and money are to be prevented. 
The information obtained by the Association 
from individuals, as well as from districts and 
other organizations, was materially supple- 
mented by daily reports from the following so- 
cieties: German Society of Chicago; Chicago 
Relief and Aid Society; United Hebrew Chari- 
ties; West End Women’s Club; School Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society; Women’s Clubs Emergency 
Association; Ladies’ Aid Society of the G.A.R.; 
Visiting Nurse Association. 


By 1894 improvement in business and 
decrease in unemployment made it in- 
advisable to continue the Central Relief 
Association, which had been created to 
meet a crisis situation. The organization 
believed, however, that its Registration 
Bureau should be made permanent, and 
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at a meeting of the executive committee 
in April, 1894, a subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to formulate a plan for its con- 
tinuance. The Relief and Aid Society 
gave the Registration Bureau the use of 
a room in its building for the summer 
months. Later in that year the Bureau 
became a part of the newly organized 
Bureau of Charities. 


BUREAU OF CHARITIES 


The Bureau of Charities, instituted in 
1894 by the philanthropic committee of 
the Civic Federation, also was built on 
charity organization principles. In the 
first years of the existence of the Bureau 
its purposes were defined as follows: 


Through the Bureau, three main objects are 
sought: First: The cooperation of the charitable 
societies and institutions. ...Second: The Bu- 
reau stands for definite knowledge concerning 
each family to be helped....The Registry 
now contains the names of 38,000 families. On 
many of these families there are statements of 
the history and characteristics of the family, the 
aid given by several societies and other informa- 
tion of great value to those who seek to lift up 
the poor. When the Bureau of Charities has not 
the information needed relative to a family, it 
sends one of its agents to secure this knowledge. 
It seeks to obtain knowledge from the various 
societies and not to intrude upon the privacy 
of those who are in need. The Bureau of Chari- 
ties plans, however, for a careful investigation 
of all new applications. Third... the most im- 
portant object, for which the two preceding are 
only preparatory, is to secure for each family in 
need a thoughtful and permanent friend. 


The Bureau, thus, was concerned with 
promoting co-operation among agencies, 
with operation of a central registration 
bureau, and with actual direct service to 
families. Although financial assistance 
was provided, only temporary aid was 
given, and, if longer-time assistance was 
required, the visitor referred the family 
to an appropriate source of help. 

It is important to recognize that the 
focus of the Registry of the Bureau of 


Charities (as the Registration Bureau 
was then called) was different from that 
of the present-day Exchange. Its records 
contained not only identifying informa- 
tion concerning the family or individual 
but also the actual history of all contacts 
with agencies. In addition, it may be that 
the purpose of the Registry changed im- 
perceptibly during the time it was spon- 
sored by the Bureau so that in later years 
central investigation was emphasized 
more than registration. 

After 1897 the Bureau’s reports made 
little mention of the Registry, but it 
seems significant that central investiga- 
tion was often extolled and in the same 
terms formerly used to describe central 
registration. For instance, the principal 
advantages of “central investigations” 
were said to be the prevention of duplica- 
tion between charities and the disclosure 
of what organizations were interested in 
the family. 

Information concerning the Registry 
in the minutes of the organization or in 
its annual reports is scanty. The execu- 
tive committee apparently gave some at- 
tention to it and in 1896 itself took re- 
sponsibility for encouraging an agency to 
list its cases with the Registry. The fol- 
lowing year a Committee on Registra- 
tion, a subcommittee of the executive 
committee, was appointed and made 
certain recommendations to the board 
designed to improve the Registry. How- 
ever, no notation was found in minutes 
of following years concerning the work 
of this or a similar committee. In 1899 it 
was noted that the general superintend- 
ent, in reporting on the year’s work, 
“dwelled briefly” on several subjects, in- 
cluding registration. 

Limited information about the man- 
agement of the Registry found its way 
into the records of the agency. The ad- 
ministration of the entire organization 
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was in the hands of a general superin- 
tendent, with headquarters in the central 
office. In financial statements of the 
agency, nothing dealing with registration 
is given as a separate item. As for the per- 
sonnel of the Registry, an item for the 
position of “registrar”? was included in 
the budget for the year 19gor. 


SUMMARY 


The concept of central registration was 
one of the leading principles of the char- 
ity organization movement of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. These early agencies, however, 
had a different concept of registration 
from that now held. Not only identify- 
ing information and notations of the 
agencies to which the applicant was 
known were collected in their files, but 
also histories of the contact of each 
agency with the applicant. 

In the brief existence of the Charity 
Organization Society, 1886-88, the first 
“Register of the Poor of the City” was 
established. After that agency merged 
with the Chicago Relief and Aid Society 
in 1888, however, the latter agency main- 
tained an index of its own cases only. 
Central registration was re-established 
in 1893 with the formation of the tem- 
porary agency, the Central Relief Asso- 
ciation, and in 1894 passed from its hands 
to the Bureau of Charities, the more per- 
manent organization formed to take its 
place. In its first years at the Bureau of 
Charities, the “Registry” secured regis- 
tration of families known to other agen- 
cies as well as those known to the Bureau. 
Later, however, it seemed more con- 
cerned with central investigation. It was 
not until 1909, when the Bureau of 
Charities merged with the Relief and Aid 
Society to form the United Charities, 
that modern principles of registration 
were established. 
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THE MIDDLE YEARS 


REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT OF 
THE UNITED CHARITIES 


With the formation of the United 
Charities and its establishment of a 
Registration Department came the foun- 
dation of the present-day Exchange. No 
longer were records of applicants kept in 
the files of the Registration Department; 
neither was a visitor sent to make an 
investigation when the family had not 
been registered previously. The service 
now was limited to the card index of 
names and addresses with the notation 
of agencies to which each applicant had 
been known. Another distinguishing 
modern feature was the positive phi- 
losophy which underlay the Registration 
Department. Its value in preventing 
duplication was not stressed so much as 
its value to the applicant who, through 
its use, was spared the necessity of in- 
vestigation by several agencies. More- 
over, serious effort was made by the 
United Charities to increase the number 
of reporting agencies. 

Though standing committees of the 
board were appointed, there was no com- 
mittee specifically concerned with the 
Registration Department. As its name 
suggests, it was a department of the 
United Charities under the supervision 
of the head of the department who was 
responsible to the general superintendent 
of the agency. The executive committee 
of the agency at times took action on 
affairs concerning the Registration De- 
partment; these were principally matters 
of relationship with other agencies and 
finances. With regard to the former, on 
one occasion the executive committee 
arrived at an agreement with the Medi- 
cal Society whereby the names of clinic 
applicants would be registered with the 
department; on a second occasion, it en- 
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couraged the county agent to register 
all cases. In connection with finances, 
the superintendent’s reports to the execu- 
tive committee included the Registration 
Department as a separate item; ques- 
tions of need for more personnel in the 
department and of installing a new sys- 
tem of record cards were also passed upon 
by the executive committee. 

Though the Registration Department 
was making strides under the auspices of 
the United Charities, that agency be- 
lieved that more could be accomplished 
if all registering agencies shared in its 
sponsorship. The United Charities ac- 
cordingly asked the various reporting 
agencies ‘‘to become jointly responsible 
with us in the management and financial 
upkeep, so that the future growth of the 
Bureau may be shared by all who are to 
benefit by its service.’ 


SOCIAL SERVICE REGISTRATION BUREAU 


The plan for a registration bureau 
sponsored by all community agencies 
began to take specific form in 1912 after 
the Subscriptions Investigating Com- 
mittee of the Association of Commerce 
ruled that central registration of cases 
was a condition of its indorsement of a 
charitable agency. At the same time, this 
committee also considered plans for an 
enlarged bureau. The United Charities 
heartily indorsed this plan and urged 
that the Association of Commerce be 
an active participant in such a bureau. 
Further recommendations made by the 
United Charities were that member 
agencies share in financing the registra- 
tion agency and that it be governed by a 
board of directors of seven or nine per- 
sons chosen from member agencies and 
on which the Association of Commerce 
and the United Charities would each be 
represented by two or three persons. It 
was apparent that the United Charities 


looked to the Association of Commerce 
to be the future sponsor of the bureau. 
The resolution by the board of directors 
to this effect recommended, in part, 
“that to insure independence of such 
Central Registration Bureau from undue 
influence by any one or more philan- 
thropic organizations, the Association of 
Commerce, through its Subscriptions In- 
vestigating Committee, should be offi- 
cially financially and actively connected 
with the said Registration Bureau.” This 
plan did not, however, materialize; the 
reason for the lack of participation of the 
Association of Commerce is not clear.’ 
In July, 1912, the Bureau was established 
as a semi-independent association, with 
officers and an executive committee 
elected by the twenty-seven agencies 
which made up the membership. A con- 
stitution had been adopted which pro- 
vided that the Bureau would be com- 
posed of and supported by member agen- 
cies and governed by a board of directors 
elected by the delegates of agencies, of 
whom half would be representatives of 
the United Charities. 

The Bureau was not, however, sepa- 
rately incorporated, and it actually func- 
tioned as a department of the United 
Charities. It was probably the continu- 
ing hope that the Bureau would become 
independent that prevented the drawing 
of clear lines of responsibility between 
the United Charities and the executive 
committee of the Bureau. At any rate, 
the United Charities continued its ad- 
ministrative direction of the Bureau. 

During this period, some affairs of the 
Bureau were the concern of certain ex- 
ecutive bodies of the United Charities. 
Reports of the work and the finances of 
the Bureau were presented to the board 

3 No mention of the Association of Commerce is 


made in any records of the Social Service Registra- 
tion Bureau. 
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of the United Charities and to its execu- 
tive committee irregularly during these 
years. The expenses of the Bureau, less 
the contributions of its member agencies, 
were discussed as a part of the total budg- 
et of the United Charities. In the first 
few years of the Bureau’s existence, the 
board was principally interested in the 
progress of plans by which member agen- 
cies would share expenses. Matters relat- 
ing to personnel brought to the board of 
the United Charities and to its executive 
committee included salaries, qualifica- 
tions of staff, and appointment of the 
registrar. 

In most of these years, the board ap- 
pointed a standing Committee on the 
Registration Bureau. Its responsibilities, 
however, are not entirely clear from the 
records, and its work is mentioned infre- 
quently. On one occasion, the board re- 
ferred to the committee for decision the 
matter of division of administrative ex- 
pense between the United Charities and 
the Bureau; on another occasion, the 
board referred to the committee the mat- 
ter of financial participation by register- 
ing agencies and instructed the com- 
mittee to report the board’s views at a 
meeting of registering agencies. 

The scantiness of the information 
found in the minutes concerning the rela- 
tionship of the board or its committee to 
the executive committee of the Bureau is 
further evidence that the Bureau actu- 
ally functioned as a department of the 
United Charities rather than as an inde- 
pendent organization. On only four 
recorded occasions did the executive 
committee of the Bureau submit mat- 
ters to the board of the United Charities 
for final approval. These concerned the 
registrar’s salary, an agreement on divi- 
sion of financial responsibility between 
the United Charities and the Bureau, 
expenditure of a large sum of money for 
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new equipment, and the registrar’s rec- 
ommendations for increased efficiency in 
the Bureau’s operations. On another oc- 
casion, the registrar told the membership 
that the Bureau’s budget must be sanc- 
tioned by its executive committee before 
going to the board of directors of the 
United Charities. 

Membership.—While the Social Serv- 
ice Registration Bureau was set up as a 
self-governing body, its member agencies 
on the whole were not prepared to as- 
sume the entire responsibility of the man- 
agement of the Bureau. Therefore, the 
education and extension of membership 
made possible by the support of the 
United Charities were of primary impor- 
tance. The constitution provided that: 


The membership of this association shall con- 
sist of such of those societies and organizations 
at present registering their cases with the Bu- 
reau, now maintained by the United Charities 
of Chicago, as may signify in writing their wish 
to join, or who may sign this constitution. 

Other societies and organizations may be 
admitted to membership by majority vote of 
the executive committee. 

Each member may appoint a delegate who 
shall represent it at any or all meetings of the 
association. 


In accordance with these provisions, 
in 1912 letters were sent to the agencies 
which used the Registration Department 
asking each to co-operate with other 
agencies in the support of the new organi- 
zation and to appoint a delegate. Some 
of the agencies were quick to respond 
positively to this invitation, while others 
placed limitations on the degree to which 
they would obligate themselves. In all, 
27 agencies became members. The budg- 
et of the Social Service Registration 
Bureau for 1919 shows that by 1919 
this number had increased to 165 reg- 
istering agencies, of whom 55 paid for 
service. 

No definite standards of membership 
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were developed during this period. It 
appears also that the approval of the 
executive committee was not a requisite 
for membership since, in 1921, the execu- 
tive committee recommended enforce- 
ment of the provision in the constitution 
requiring that applications of new agen- 
cies be passed on by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Member agencies did assume partial 
responsibility for governing the Bureau. 
Each agency appointed a delegate who 
represented the agency at annual and 
special meetings of the membership. At 
the annual meeting held in 1921 regis- 
tering agencies were asked to send both 
their official representatives and at least 
one member of the board of directors of 
the agency. Whether this was done in 
other years also is not known. At the 
annual meeting the delegates selected by 
ballot the officers of the Bureau and 
three of the six members of the executive 
committee. The delegates were also em- 
powered to amend the constitution by 
vote of two-thirds of its members with 
the approval of a majority of the execu- 
tive committee. 

At the annual meetings of most years 
the delegates were not asked to vote on 
specific questions. In 1914 they did, how- 
ever, vote that registering agencies be 
notified of their share of the Bureau’s 
expense and be requested to contribute. 
In 1921 the membership voted to change 
the name of the organization to the 
“Chicago Social Service Exchange,” took 
action on several matters concerning its 
administration, and referred to the ad- 
visory committee the question of what 
should constitute a fair basis of charge 
for service rendered. In addition, records 
show that all member agencies voted in 
1913 on the question of whether opera- 
tion of the Bureau should be transferred 
to the county agent and in 1922 on the 


question of whether it should be under 
the auspices of the Council of Social 
Agencies. 

Executive committee—As outlined in 
the constitution, the executive commit- 
tee of the Bureau consisted of six persons, 
three of whom were selected by the 
United Charities. The remaining three 
were chosen by the other delegates at 
the annual meeting upon nomination by 
a committee appointed by the chairman 
or from the floor. The policy was estab- 
lished that not individuals but organiza- 
tions representing different fields of work 
should be elected. These three organiza- 
tions were then free to name their own 
representatives. 

At the annual meeting, also, the dele- 
gates elected a president, a secretary, 
and a treasurer. According to the consti- 
tution, the treasurer could not be a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

As has been pointed out, in general 
the board of directors of the United 
Charities concerned itself primarily with 
the larger administrative matters relat- 
ing to the Bureau. Thus, the Bureau’s 
executive committee was essentially an 
advisory body dealing principally with 
the policies, technical problems, and 
day-by-day operations of the Bureau. 
In so far as the records show, the prin- 
cipal matters considered by the execu- 
tive committee were minor administra- 
tive matters, such as setting the maxi- 
mum clerical salary, and technical ques- 
tions, such as determining the most effi- 
cient type of index. In the former area, 
the committee in one year discussed the 
registrar’s salary but appointed a sub- 
committee to decide on this, with power 
to act and to report to the executive com- 
mittee of the United Charities. In the 
latter area, the committee began to feel 
that closer consideration should be given 
to the questions involved and authorized 
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the appointment of a permanent ad- 
visory committee to consider technical 
problems. The executive committee fur- 
ther recommended that the advisory 
committee’s members should be the ex- 
ecutives of the organizations using the 
services of the Bureau. Accordingly, the 
president of the executive committee ap- 
pointed a committee of fifteen executives 
representing the various types of agen- 
cies. In the last year of its existence the 
executive committee also recommended, 
on the advice of the advisory committee, 
the appointment of a membership com- 
mittee to determine the basis for mem- 
bership and to revise the present mem- 
bership accordingly. 

There is no lack of evidence that the 
registrar and the executive committee 
wished to establish a closer relationship 
with the Bureau’s members. In 1917, 
when the Bureau had to reduce its force, 
the executive committee asked the regis- 
trar to write the reporting agencies to 
ask their views on the suggested curtail- 
ments. The committee recommended in 
1921 that, following the monthly meet- 
ing of the executive committee, written 
reports be sent to all members. Between 
October, 1921, and January, 1922, 
monthly reports were sent out by the 
registrar, but the practice was evidently 
discontinued then. In the registrar’s 
report of 1921, participation of the mem- 
bers was invited: 

I should like to impress upon you that the 
Registration Bureau belongs to the agencies 
which use it... . Consider us part of your staff. 
Send us every criticism which will improve the 
service. Suggest matters which should be 
brought before the Advisory Committee for 
consideration. ... The Executive and Advisory 
Committees have promised active guidance and 
I feel certain that every member will give his 
hearty support. 


Registrar —No official statement was 
found either of the registrar’s duties or 


of the person or body to whom she was 
responsible. Since the Bureau was osten- 
sibly a self-governing organization but 
actually was governed by the United 
Charities, the registrar was in the anoma- 
lous position of theoretically being re- 
sponsible to the executive committee but 
actually being responsible to the execu- 
tive and the board of the United Chari- 
ties. 

Records indicate that the registrar 
worked very closely with the executive 
committee of the Bureau. She made 
reports and recommendations to the 
committee and, in turn, was responsible 
for carrying out the recommendations of 
the committee. It cannot be overlooked 
in this connection, however, that half 
the members of the executive committee 
were representatives of the United Chari- 
ties. Therefore, when the registrar made 
a report to the executive committee, she 
was also making it to the United Chari- 
ties. In certain matters, however, as in 
the appointment to the position, the 
board of directors of the United Chari- 
ties was the governing body. 

The position was not on a full-time 
basis; part of the registrar’s time was 
given over to other work for the United 
Charities. In addition to the daily admin- 
istration of the Bureau, including respon- 
sibility for the billing of organizations for 
the Bureau’s service, the registrar gave 
some time to “field work” with the 
agencies. Reports indicate, however, that 
the executive committee thought that 
much more time than the registrar had 
been able to give was essential to the 
development of the Bureau’s service. 
Annual reports were prepared for the 
membership, and she prepared the budg- 
et of the Bureau for the approval of the 
executive committee. 

Financing.—Although it was planned 
that the Bureau would be financed en- 
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tirely by its member agencies, the United 
Charities continued to meet its deficit 
each year. The constitution of the Bu- 
reau in 1912 provided that 

the expenses of the Bureau shall be met so far as 
possible by contributions of its members. The 
contributions of each shall be based substan- 
tially upon the service rendered: its budget, 
number of cases, and character of work done 
being considered in arriving at this amount. Any 
deficiency which may occur shall be met by 
appeal for outside contributions. 


Records indicate that on only one occa- 
sion, however, did the Bureau actually 
make an appeal for funds. This was an 
unsuccessful request to the Community 
Trust to finance a new index system. 
However, one private donor did con- 
tinue to make an annual contribution of 
$1,800 to the Bureau. 

Income from agencies increased over 
the years, but the amount of deficit, in- 
curred through incomplete payment or 
nonpayment by some agencies, also grew. 
While between October 1, 1914, and 
September 30, 1915, the member agen- 
cies gave $2,713 and the United Chari- 
ties $4,655, between October 1, 1920, 
and September 30, 1921, the registering 
agencies gave $5,755 and the United 
Charities $10,651. The United Charities 
and the Bureau attempted, rather unsuc- 
cessfully, to define the amount of sup- 
port for which the United Charities 
would be responsible each year. In 1916 
these two bodies agreed that for 1916 
and following years the registering agen- 
cies would bear four-sevenths of the ex- 
pense of the Bureau. However, this never 
worked out in practice. The financial 
relationship of the United Charities and 
the Bureau was clarified in 1916, when 
it was agreed that rental should be 
charged the Bureau for actual floor space 
used in the United Charities’ quarters, 
that charges for cost of telephone serv- 





ice, light, and insurance be made against 
the Bureau, and that the registrar’s sal- 
ary be apportioned so as to charge the 
Bureau only for that part of her time 
devoted to the Bureau’s work, the 
remainder of her salary to be met by the 
United Charities for time devoted to its 
work. 

Change in sponsorship of the Bureau.— 
The Bureau flourished under the direc- 
tion of the United Charities, but that 
agency continued to believe that the 
Bureau should not be controlled by one 
agency more than by all. Furthermore, 
the Bureau constituted a heavy financial 
burden on the United Charities. The 
possibility of the Bureau’s becoming an 
independent agency was not considered, 
most probably because it was far from 
self-supporting; but the possibility of 
other sponsorship arose on two occasions. 

The first time another sponsor for the 
Bureau was considered was in 1913, 
when the Board of Commissioners of 
Cook County tentatively offered to 
house and consolidate the Bureau with 
the Department of Poor Relief. The mat- 
ter was considered carefully in two meet- 
ings of the membership. In addition, the 
registrar wrote to the Boston Exchange 
and to Mary E. Richmond, then director 
of the Charity Organization Department 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, for opin- 
ions regarding the transfer of the Bureau 
to public auspices. Their replies point up 
the thinking of those years with regard 
to both the sponsorship of exchanges and 
public agencies in general. The Boston 
Confidential Exchange was also a de- 
partment of a private family agency, the 
Associated Charities of Boston. Its di- 
rector wrote: “Who can doubt that 
‘political influence’ would be a hindrance 
to the proper development of the Confi- 
dential Exchange. We cannot think that 
the time has yet come when public au- 
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thority can conduct a registration bureau 
and get most desired results.” Mary 
Richmond expressed her opinion strong- 
ly, saying, “I am not one of those who 
dread the development of public effort, 
and has a chill every time the govern- 
ment undertakes a new task: but the 
more complex and comprehensive gov- 
ernmental activity, the more necessary 
is a parallel development in private ac- 
tivity—not a rival development, mark 
you, but a parallel development, and I 
view with no small alarm the tendency 
in certain directions to relax private 
effort and allow it to become flabby, rest- 
ing back upon governmental activity 
- instead. ... All the finer tasks and proc- 
esses will be irreparably damaged. The 
Confidential Exchange, for instance, may 
survive as a device, but it will go under 
as a source of co-operative energy and 
better insight.” The members of the 
Bureau voted to maintain its present 
status. Accordingly, in the early part of 
1914, the Board of Commissioners of 
Cook County was informed that the 
members of the Bureau did not wish to 
accept its offer. 

The question of transfer of sponsor- 
ship did not come up again officially until 
June, 1920, when the board of directors 
of the United Charities voted to request 
the directors of the Council of Social 
Agencies to take over the Bureau. Sev- 
eral days after the board of the United 
Charities came to this decision, the ques- 
tion was presented to the board of direc- 
tors of the Council, and the motion was 
passed that “‘it is the sense of the Council 
that the working out of ways and means 
to assume the management, operation 
and wider use of the Registration Bureau 
be recommended for the favorable action 
of the Board of Directors.’’ The fact that 
the fundamental direction of the Bureau 
was in the hands of the United Charities 
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is nowhere more evident than in the fact 
that the United Charities requested the 
Council to sponsor the Bureau five 
months before the executive committee 
of the Bureau considered the matter. At 
a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Bureau in December, 1920, after the 
general superintendent of the United 
Charities had stated that that agency 
did not wish to continue the sponsorship 
of the Bureau, the motion was passed 
that “it is the sentiment of this Com- 
mittee that the financing and operating 
of the Bureau should be in the hands of 
the Chicago Council of Social Agencies 
and the Committee requests that the 
Council take action looking toward that 
end, subject to the approval of the mem- 
bers of the Registration Bureau.” 

The next move was taken at the an- 
nual meeting of the Social Service Regis- 
tration Bureau in January, 1921, when 
the general superintendent of the United 
Charities presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted: 

WHEREAS We, the members of the SOCIAL 
SERVICE REGISTRATION BUREAU, believe that 
the registration of cases in a central bureau has 
increased the efficiency of the work of the or- 
ganizations which we represent and has also 
prevented duplications and waste of funds and 
effort; and 

WHEREAS We believe that registration will 
succeed better if the policies of the Registration 
Bureau are determined by the member agencies 
and that the Registration Bureau should not 
be connected more with one agency than any 
other, and 

Wuereas There now exists in Chicago an 
organization known as the Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies, the members of which are much 
the same as the members of the Social Service 
Registration Bureau; be it 

Resolved That it be the sense of this meeting 
that the Social Service Registration Bureau of 
Chicago should repeal its present charter* and 


4 This is the only reference to a charter, and there 
is no other indication that the service was separately 
incorporated. 
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become an activity of the Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies; and be it further 

Resolved That a special committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare an agreement to be signed 
by the officers of the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies and the officers of the Social Service 
Registration Bureau the terms of which agree- 
ment will indicate the basis on which the work 
is to be taken over; and be it further 

Resolved That the above special committee 
be instructed to call a special meeting of all the 
members of the Social Service Registration 
Bureau to approve the above mentioned agree- 
ment when it has been prepared and that copies 
of the agreement be sent to all the member 
agencies at least thirty (30) days prior to such 
meeting; and be it further 

Resolved That the present officers remain in 
office until the above agreement is effected. 

The committee to consider the trans- 
fer of the Exchange to the auspices of the 
Council was not, as was recommended 
by its members, a committee of the Ex- 
change but a special committee ap- 
pointed by the executive committee of 
the Council. The members of this Com- 
mittee on the Social Service Exchange 
were especially chosen to represent the 
Catholic and Jewish groups, the United 
Charities, and the Council. The com- 
mittee considered carefully both finances 
of the Exchange and the matter of 
whether the Council was justified in tak- 
ing over the Exchange unless it had “the 
wholehearted support of Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish and public agencies 
alike.” In general, it was believed that 
the important Protestant and nonsec- 
tarian agencies had already assured sup- 
port, that many Catholic agencies used 
the Exchange, that relations with public 
agencies might be worked out, and that 
plans for more complete co-operation 
with the Jewish exchange was a matter 
for later consideration. The committee 
referred the matter back to the Council’s 
executive committee, which on February 
21, 1922, voted to “‘assume the direction 
and sponsorship of the Exchange.’”’ The 


Council took responsibility for the Ex- 
change officially on March 1, 1922, de- 
positing its funds in a special account. 
The “Suggested Rules for Operation of 
the Social Service Exchange,” which con- 
stituted the official governing statement 
for the Exchange, was approved by the 
executive committee of the Council 
April 18, 1922, and at a called meeting 
of the delegates to the Exchange on May 
25, 1922. 


THE PRESENT PERIOD 
SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE OF THE 
COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIESS 

Amalgamation with the Social Service 
Exchange of the Central Registration Bu- 
reau of the Jewish Charities—In accord- 
ance with its belief that registration is 
most effective when handled by only one 
service in a city, the Council began al- 
most at once to work toward combining 
the Central Registration Bureau of the 
Jewish Charities with the Exchange. As 
early as 1923, the executive committee 
of the Council moved that a committee 
be appointed to consult with the Jewish 
service regarding closer co-operation 
with the Exchange. In 1925 the Ex- 
change director reported to the Exchange 
committee that the Jewish Registration 
Bureau did not wish consolidation. How- 
ever, the Exchange committee and its 
director continued to believe that the 
existence of two registration services was 
inefficient. Checks of current clearings 
in the Central Registration Bureau with 
those in the Exchange did reveal a high 
percentage of duplication. The Exchange 
director continued conferences with the 
Jewish Bureau with the result that in 
February, 1927, the board of directors of 
the Jewish Charities agreed to the con- 
solidation. 


5 The Council of Social Agencies is now the Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 
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The Exchange committee then recom- 
mended to the executive committee of 
the Council that the exchange depart- 
ment of the research bureau of the Jew- 
ish Charities be combined with the Social 
Service Exchange. This recommendation 
was adopted by the Council executive 
committee. At the same time, “General 
Rules To Govern the Amalgamation of 
the Research Bureau and the Social Serv- 
ice Exchange,” dealing with technical 
aspects of the consolidation, such as the 
charges for service to be made to the 
Jewish Charities, were also presented to 
the Council executive committee. 

The amalgamation of these two serv- 
ices began in May and was completed in 
November, 1927. At the request of the 
Exchange, the board of directors of the 
Jewish Charities appointed two board 
members to represent the Jewish Bureau 
on the Exchange committee. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The Social Service Exchange has ac- 
tually been a department of the Council 
of Social Agencies from the time the 
Council took over responsibility. The 
1922 rules provided that the Exchange 
committee® be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Council, the procedure fol- 
lowed throughout the Council for its 
departments. This was officially stated 
also in the 1927 Rules. Nevertheless, at 
the beginning of its operation under the 
Council’s sponsorship, the concept of the 
Exchange as a separate organization was 
still apparent. In March, 1922, the Ex- 
change committee agreed that the best 
form of organization would be one which 
would “maintain the identity of the So- 
cial Service Exchange for administrative 

6 Until 1935, the committee was known as the 
“executive committee of the Social Service Ex- 
change” and thereafter, to conform with Council 
practice in other departments, was called the “ad- 


visory committee.” Throughout this report, it is 
referred to as the Exchange committee. 
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purposes.”’ However, the addition to the 
Exchange’s name, provided for in the 
1927 Rules, so that it became the “Social 
Service Exchange of the Chicago Council 
of Social Agencies,’ emphasized the 
closeness of its connection with the 
Council. The desire that participating 
agencies be assured of some control was 
evidenced in the stipulation in the 1922 
Rules that not more than three members 
of the Exchange committee be members 
of the Council executive committee and 
in the even more specific provisions of 
the 1927 Rules that at least two-thirds 
of the fifteen members be representatives 
of the agencies participating in the 
Exchange. 

From time to time questions have 
arisen regarding the organizational rela- 
tionship of the Exchange to the Council 
of Social Agencies. In 1929 a special 
Committee on the Relation between the 
Social Service Exchange and the Coun- 
cil, appointed by the board, recom- 
mended that “in view of the uncertainty 
or confusion in the minds of the Com- 
mittee regarding the status of the Ex- 
change in relation to the Council that the 
matters discussed by the Committee be 
brought before the President of the 
Council, and that the records of the 
Council be taken to the Attorney for the 
Council of Social Agencies for advice.” 
Following this, the Council director 
wrote the legal adviser of the Council, 
giving the history and present status 
and functions of the Exchange and in- 
quiring “whether or not it is advisable 
for the Council of Social Agencies to 
require any further formal action than 
has heretofore been taken to clear up 
the status of this service with the under- 
standing that it is a department of serv- 
ice operated by the Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies.’’ The legal firm outlined 
a method by which a membership vote 
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could be taken but believed such action 
was not necessary. 

The second attempt at a definition of 
the relationship of the Council and the 
Exchange was made in 1943. The Ex- 
change committee asked the director of 
the Exchange to assemble existing ma- 
terial on the “exact status of the Ex- 
change and function of its Committee in 
relation to the Council.”” While a pre- 
liminary report was given at a later 
meeting, the inquiry was never com- 
pleted. The report and following discus- 
sion, however, pointed up the questions 
in the mind of at least one committee 
member who believed the Exchange 
committee had functions beyond those 
of an advisory committee. The report it- 
self indicated that “while rules for the 
organization of the Advisory Committee 
of the Exchange were adopted by the 
Council, no definite statement of the 
functions and responsibilities of the 
Committee, or of its exact administra- 
tive relationship to the Council, has been 
acted upon or accepted by the Council 
Board of Directors.’’ The chairman of 
the committee then expressed his belief 
that the ‘Committee has been looked to 
for more than a simple advisory function 
and that therefore consideration should 
be given to provision for the Chairman’s 
membership on the Council Board of 
Directors in an active rather than an 
ex-officio capacity; and to more clearly 
defining the extent of participation of the 
Chairman and Committee in the ap- 
pointment of Exchange staff members, 
since in practice the Committee is held 
accountable for maintaining standards 
of the Exchange and for representing the 
interests of the agencies using the Ex- 
change.”” However, other committee 
members and the director of the Council 
pointed out that the existing practice 
conformed to accepted procedure relat- 
ing to advisory committees. The director 


stated further that, while he had “full 
authority to appoint or discharge staff 
members, in practice he [had] conferred 
with committees involved.” 

A major difference between the Ex- 
change and other Council departments 
lies in the fact that the Exchange has 
been self-supporting since 1932 through 
charges to agencies for its service. Serious 
consideration was given to its method of 
financing prior to that time. Since it has 
been financially independent of the 
Council, its budgeted expenditures have 
included all costs of operation of the 
Exchange proper as well as payment to 
the Council for certain overhead ex- 
penses. The amount of the unit service 
charge, the basis on which registering 
agencies are charged, is reviewed regu- 
larly. 

Final responsibility for administration 
of the Exchange rests in the hands of the 
executive bodies of the Council—its 
board of directors and, occasionally, its 
executive committee or a special com- 
mittee of the board. As in the case of all 
Council departments, reports concern- 
ing the work and finances of the Ex- 
change have been made to the Council 
board. Matters given final approval by 
the board have related chiefly to finances, 
such as the Exchange’s yearly budget as 
a part of the entire Council budget. As 
in all Council departments, questions 
relating to personnel practices are han- 
dled by the Council’s Personnel Prac- 
tices Committee. Decisions made by the 
Council board on such matters as general 
salary adjustments have also applied to 
the Exchange personnel, since the latter 
are Council employees. 

Relations of the Council board with 
the Exchange committee have centered 
around the matters of finances and sal- 
aries. In the former area, the Exchange 
committee has considered and has re- 
ferred to the board for final approval all 
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major financial matters, such as the 
yearly budget and changes in the service 
rate. In matters of personnel on which 
the Council board made final decision, 
the Exchange committee has given 
thought to the duties and salary ranges 
of positions in the Exchange and in its 
consideration of the annual budget has 
made recommendations regarding salary 
increases or adjustments for individual 
employees. 

Several committees of the board at 
times have dealt with matters involving 
the Exchange. A special Committee on 
the Relation between the Council and 
the Social Service Exchange, appointed 
by the board, discussed several technical 
phases of the relationship, such as 
whether or not the use of the Exchange 
should be a requisite for Council mem- 
bership of agencies engaged in case work. 
As has been discussed, the recommenda- 
tions of the committee were never pre- 
sented to the board, since the committee 
considered that the fundamental rela- 
tionship of the Exchange to the Council 
needed to be clarified. Evidently, how- 
ever, part of the work of this committee 
was handled in other ways, since several 
months later the membership committee 
of the board recommended that Ex- 
change membership be a requirement 
for Council membership of case-work 
agencies. In 1933 the board acted in an- 
other capacity in the interest of the Ex- 
change. In this year the officers of the 
board, chairmen of committees, and 
Council staff consulted together to ana- 
lyze the work of the Council with a view 
to determining where emphasis should 
be placed in the future. As a result, cer- 
tain recommendations on technical mat- 
ters were made to the Exchange. 


EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 


Appointment, composition, and ten- 
ure.—The 1922 Rules stated that the Ex- 
change committee should be composed 
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of seven persons appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Council, not more than three 
of whom should be members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Council, the others 
to be selected from the membership of 
the Exchange. The officers of the Ex- 
change were to be selected by its execu- 
tive committee and were ex officio mem- 
bers of this committee. The executive 
secretary of the Exchange also met with 
the committee at its regular monthly 
meetings. 

Revisions in the rules in 1927 in- 
creased the Exchange committee’s mem- 
bership to not over fifteen persons, still 
to be appointed by the president of the 
Council but subject to the approval of 
the Council’s executive committee. The 
further stipulations were made that two- 
thirds of the committee be representa- 
tives of participating agencies, that its 
members be appointed annually and 
serve for one year or until their successor 
was appointed, that five committee 
members constitute a quorum, and that 
meetings be held monthly except during | 
the summer. 

While no such provision exists in the 
rules governing the Exchange, in gen- 
eral, members of the Exchange com- 
mittee have been selected to represent 
certain fields of social work. An excep- 
tion to this was the appointment of two 
board members of the Jewish Charities in 
1927, following the amalgamation with 
the Social Service Exchange of the Cen- 
tral Registration Bureau of the Jewish 
Charities. In 1939 the following fields of 
service were represented: “Family Wel- 
fare (both public and private agencies), 
Child Welfare, Protective, Medical, 
Nursing, Group Work (settlements), 
Old Age Assistance, and Works Progress 
Administration.”’? Approximately the 

"1 “Office Manual of the Social Service Exchange,” 


prepared by Edwina M. Lewis and Russell O. 
McClellan (October 1, 1939), p. 4- 
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same fields were represented in the mem- 
bership of the committee in 1941, with 
the addition of three ‘members-at- 
large’ who were, however, either affili- 
ated with social agencies or with the 
School of Social Service Administration 
of the University of Chicago. As far as 
could be discovered, the committee has 
no definite policy regarding the appoint- 
ment of members-at-large. The Council 
director has, however, expressed the be- 
lief that the Exchange committee should 
include more than one lay member. 

Although the policy of selecting its 
members to represent fields of social work 
has generally been adhered to, the com- 
mittee did, on at least two occasions, 
make exceptions in the case of a member 
who was leaving her position but remain- 
ing in Chicago. On the most recent of 
these occasions the committee came to 
the conclusion that “there exists no pol- 
icy by which members are appointed to 
this Committee for the purpose of repre- 
senting individual agencies; that ap- 
pointments are based upon the member’s 
ability to contribute to the activities of 
the Committee and should continue for 
the designated term for which the ap- 
pointment was made, regardless of 
change of position or agency in the mean- 
time.’’ In several other similar situations, 
the member resigning from his position 
was replaced on the committee by the 
person who succeeded him on the job. It 
is evident from this that the thinking of 
the committee in this regard needs to be 
clarified further. 

In the early years of the Exchange, 
new members of the Exchange commit- 
tee were selected by the committee itself. 
There was no provision for rotation of 
membership, with the result that many 
of the members remained on the com- 
mittee for years. By 1936 the policy 
was established of appointment of the 
chairman of the Exchange committee by 
the president of the board, in consulta- 


tion with the director of the Council and 
the Exchange director, and appointment 
of other committee members by the 
president on recommendation of the 
chairman, the director of the Council, 
and the Exchange director. In actual 
practice it has been the members of the 
Exchange committee, through its nom- 
inating committee, who have suggested 
the chairman and new members. No in- 
dication was found that these recom- 
mendations have ever been questioned. 

Recognizing the difficulties engendered 
by lack of provision in the 1927 Rules 
for term of membership, in 1938 the 
Exchange committee recommended to 
the Council board a plan whereby mem- 
bers were to be appointed on a three- 
year basis, five members changing every 
year. It was considered, however, that 
this plan of automatic retirement of 
committee members would remove from 
the committee some valued members 
who, because of their long membership, 
had much to contribute. It was therefore 
decided in October, 1938, that a member 
might be renominated before the end of 
the automatic term of service. The com- 
mittee also agreed that members who 
did not attend enough meetings to make 
a contribution to the work of the com- 
mittee or who in other ways did not 
prove an asset to the committee might 
be removed without waiting for the ex- 
piration of their term of service. The 
committee chairman, however, has con- 
tinued to serve a one-year term only, 
though he may be reappointed. A nomi- 
nating committee is appointed each year 
by the chairman. 

In June, 1937, the Exchange commit- 
tee authorized the creation of an execu- 
tive committee to work with the director 
and to serve in emergencies, particularly 
during the vacation period, when the 
Exchange committee did not meet. This 
committee was composed of four mem- 
bers appointed by the Exchange com- 











mittee. The tenure of its members was 
not recorded. In 1944, however, the Ex- 
change committee voted to retain the 
present membership of the executive 
committee for the following year. This 
committee was dissolved in 1945, when 
the Exchange committee concluded that, 
in view of the fact that the number re- 
quired for a quorum is small, a quorum of 
the Exchange committee rather than an 
executive committee should be assem- 
bled. At the same time, the committee 
considered the advisability of creating a 
subcommittee to consider technical ques- 
tions. Such a committee was not ap- 
pointed, however, since the committee 
approved the Council director’s belief 
that “the Advisory Committee is the 
official committee for the Exchange in 
line with the general organization plan 
of the Council and that it is the Direc- 
tor’s responsibility to work directly with 
the Advisory Committee as a whole or 
with such special members as the Ad- 
visory Committee may appoint in the 
case of a particularly baffling question.” 

Function.—The Exchange committee, 
like the advisory committees of all Coun- 
cil departments, acts in an advisory ca- 
pacity. It differs from the committees of 
other departments in several respects, 
however. Its responsibilities to the board 
of directors of the Council are its pri- 
mary ones. As has been discussed, the 
principal matters concerning which rec- 
ommendations are made and referred to 
the board are the annual Exchange budg- 
et, the rate of fees for service to member 
agencies, and all major matters of policy 
and finances. 

The committee has also been con- 
cerned with the organization of the Ex- 
change and that of the committee itself. 
In 1926 a subcommittee was appointed 
to redraft the bylaws of the Exchange. 
This resulted in the revised “Rules for 
Operation of the Social Service Ex- 
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change.”’ The committee has established 
policies regarding the composition and 
tenure of the committee itself and fol- 
lows the Council procedure on the meth- 
od of appointment of its members. 

To a greater degree than is true of the 
committees of other departments, the 
Exchange committee concerns itself ex- 
tensively with the details of operation of 
the Exchange. Technical questions, such 
as the clearing of the Exchange files of 
useless records, have been advised upon. 
When the Christmas Bureau was under 
the supervision of the Exchange, the Ex- 
change committee assumed responsi- 
bility and formulated policies for the 
Bureau. The content and distribution of 
the List of Member Agencies, a booklet 
published annually, have been considered 
yearly by the committee. Until recent 
years basic methods of financing and 
charges to each agency were discussed 
at length. Since the adoption of a uni- 
form financial policy for all agencies, the 
Exchange committee has considered in 
detail the rate of fees for service. 

With regard to its member agencies, 
this committee has always been responsi- 
ble for taking formal action on all appli- 
cations for membership. In addition, 
over the years much thought has been 
given to the formulation of criteria for 
membership. 


DIRECTOR OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE 


The director of the Exchange is se- 
lected by the director of the Council. 
While the Council director has full au- 
thority for appointment or discharge, he 
has in practice conferred with the Ex- 
change committee. The position was a 
part-time one until 1942 and full-time 
thereafter. 

The duties of the director cover a wide 
area. In general, she has been responsible 
for the over-all direction of the Ex- 
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change’s operations. In the area of 
agency and community relations she 
confers with agencies applying for mem- 
bership and determines eligibility. The 
position was expanded to a full-time 
one so that closer contact might be main- 
tained with member agencies. The direc- 
tor is responsible for evaluating with 
these agencies their use of the Exchange 
and for handling their questions, sugges- 
tions, and complaints. The part of the 
job concerning community relations in- 
volves interpretation of the Exchange to 
social agencies and to the community. 
Groups of agencies which have been slow 
to use the Exchange fully, such as the 
group-work agencies, have been encour- 
aged to work toward membership. Con- 
sultations have been held with persons 
wishing to use the Exchange for a spe- 
cific purpose, such as students writing 
theses. 

In relation to the Exchange com- 
mittee, the director acts as secretary 
both to this committee and to its sub- 
committees. Reports are given to the 
Exchange committee concerning the cur- 
rent status of the Exchange. Applica- 
tions for membership are presented. The 
director also uses the Exchange com- 
mittee for consultation regarding ques- 
tions which have arisen. She may make 
recommendations to the committee and, 
in turn, is responsible for carrying out 
the recommendations of the committee. 

The director often works closely with 
both the chairman of the Exchange com- 
mittee and with the Council director. 
This is true, for instance, in the prepara- 
tion of the annual budget of the Ex- 
change, for which she is primarily respon- 
sible. The director is responsible for such 
supervision of the functioning of the 


Exchange as is involved in the organiza- 
tion of the flow of work, preparation of 
statistical and financial reports, collec- 
tion of fees for service, and correspond- 
ence. The List of Member Agencies is 
edited by her. For many years, the 
Christmas Bureau operated under her 
direction. She is also directly responsible 
for the Exchange personnel in the mat- 
ters of employment and evaluation. 


SUMMARY 


Since its amalgamation in 1927 with 
the Central Registration Bureau of the 
Jewish Charities, the Exchange has been 
the only registration service in the city. 
Under the auspices of the Council of 
Social Agencies, the Social Service Ex- 
change has become a self-supporting 
service which has included a growing 
number of agencies. Refinements in the 
use of the Exchange and in its standards 
of membership have taken place. As a 
part of the Council organization, the Ex- 
change is subject to the policies and 
regulations of the Council. In turn, the 
Council has ultimate responsibility for 
the operation of the Exchange. The ques- 
tion of the legal and structural relation 
of the Exchange to the Council has been 
examined on several occasions. The fact 
that the Exchange was originally a semi- 
independent association and that it does 
have member agencies by whom it is sup- 
ported and to whom it gives direct serv- 
ice means that the Exchange does differ 
in certain respects from the other depart- 
ments of the Council. However, further 
clarification of all phases of the relation- 
ship of the Exchange with the Council 
has not yet been made. 
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THE PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAM IN BERLIN MILITARY GOVERN- 
MENT: A WAY OF INTERPRETING DEMOCRACY? 


PERRY J. GANGLOFF 


I 


ITH the ending of Military 

\ K / Government and the beginning 

of a new organization under 
the High Commissioner for Germany, 
it is timely to say something of the work 
of the Public Welfare Branch of Military 
Government in Berlin. The over-all wel- 
fare program under Military Govern- 
ment has been organized around the 
policy-making and co-ordinating branch 
in the Office of Military Government 
(U.S.) with semiautonomus operating 
branches in each of the states (Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg-Baden, Hesse) and in 
Bremen and the American sector of 
Berlin. All the operating branches have 
been quite similarly organized and have 
done an important job. Here in Berlin 
the presence of the four powers and the 
subsequent impasse between the Western 
and Soviet military governments, re- 
sulting in the splitting of the city ad- 
ministration and the long blockade, 
made our problem somewhat more com- 
plicated than in the Western zone. 

In the following remarks, which are 
limited to the Berlin experience, the most 
important methods used to achieve ob- 
jectives will be discussed. The Berlin 
public welfare staff consisted of profes- 
sionally trained workers who had had 
considerable years of experience in social 
work. The American staff was augmented 
by trained and experienced German wel- 
fare consultants. 

* Because of the difficulties of distance, this arti- 
cle relates to a period six to nine months ago; and it 


seemed unwise to try to wait to have the last emer- 
gency welfare organization work added. 


International welfare in the past gen- 
erally has meant providing food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for masses of hungry peo- 
ple. The experience in Berlin has given 
us an opportunity to visualize an addi- 
tional function, namely, that of inter- 
preting the basic principles of democ- 
racy. Perhaps close contact with the un- 
friendly propaganda of one of the foreign 
powers here, which has an entirely differ- 
ent economic and political system than 
ours, made us more acutely aware that 
our job was bigger than supervising the 
distribution of welfare supplies. We de- 
termined that there were basic principles 
to fight for; and, if these principles were 
not interpreted to the people through the 
German welfare agencies, then we were 
falling short of our responsibilities as 
representatives of the American people. 
It is too early to say much about the suc- 
cess of our efforts, since economic, po- 
litical, and social conditions are still very 
much in a state of flux. The most we can 
hope is that our interpretation of democ- 
racy and the community organizations 
left behind will help guide the Germans 
in days to come to a final democratic 
organization of their community. 

Let us now discuss the ways in which 
we handled the basic public welfare job 
and at the same time developed a pro- 
gram of interpretation of democratic 
principles. 


ORIENTATION AND TRAINING 


Major emphasis has been placed on 
the long-range program of orientation of 
social workers in modern democratic con- 
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cepts of social work and the rebuilding 
of agency programs. Although the re- 
quirements for food, clothing, and shel- 
ter of the war-devastated population ab- 
sorbed the greater part of our energy in 
the beginning, they were never per- 
mitted to distort the perspective of the 
major goal. It was obvious that the mass 
emergency needs would end one day 
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sand persons in the three Western sectors 
were receiving help from the agencies 
with which we have contact. The basis 
for this statement may be found in Ta- 
ble 1. The figures in this table do not in- 
clude the Soviet sector, since, for more 
than one year, Berlin has been divided 
between a Western government under 
freely elected representatives and a pup- 


TABLE 1 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PERSONS HAVING DIRECT OR INDIRECT MONTHLY CONTACT WITH PUB- 
LIC AND PRIVATE WELFARE AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE TO PUBLIC WELFARE BRANCH OF BERLIN 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT. BASED ON AUGUST, 1949, FIGURES 






































U.S. Sector French Sector British Sector Theve 
Western Sectors 
Populations as of 9/1/49............-. 1,010,000 440,000 622,000 2,072,000 
Relief recipients, including dependents. 91,196 35,850 51,785 178,831 
Homes for adults, aged, blind, etc...... 3,602 1,415 2,110 7,127 
Homes for children, including delinquents 
GUE ADDTSNUCES <5 6655 < ac cio cece epee’ 2,634 1,080 1,627 5,341 
Day-Care OGHtGIS: oo. 6 ee cece ees 8,462 3,260 4,601 16,323 
Foster-home children and guardianship. 17,902 7,976 11,964 37,842 
MOURN ao ee bere eee ae 123,796 49,581 72,087 245,464 
In addition: 
Distribution of foreign relief supplies to children, youths, and adults... . 100,000 
Attendance at five neighborhood houses in the American sector........ 10,000 
etigieen troie Gre MUCHIGI SUNG... «cc cle cel ieoss cccerthvecscwees 3,000 
Families receiving designated gift packages such as CARE packages... . 30,000 
BE ya Ba et RNS SAAT a daly aor aaah leh gi MN eg erate per pea ae 143,000 
Geary itieer SHIN OR CNG a hes sie ere csi v pinard oc Ou cee nee ameeeeeeee 388, 464 








with improved economic conditions, and 
in the meantime it was necessary for us 
to begin the program of retraining the 
social workers for the future. 

The Public Welfare Branch has con- 
sidered itself to be one of those functions 
of Military Government that had the 
possibility, through contact with staffs 
of the public and private welfare agen- 
cies, of reaching down to a substantial 
segment of the population and influenc- 
ing the basic thinking of this group. This 
is no idle dream, when you consider that 
each month nearly four hundred thou- 


pet government controlled by the Rus- 
sians, with each part of the city having 
its own social welfare administration. 
One of the major problems facing pro- 
fessional social work in Berlin has been 
the lack of trained workers. There are 
relatively few of the older pre-1933 
workers left, and, although they had 
their basic training under a liberal tradi- 
tion, their value as leaders has been lim- 
ited, first, because of their age and, 
second, because the mass of young 
workers, whom they supervise, are un- 
trained. During the years between 1933 
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and 1945 the present generation of so- 
cial workers were not only deprived of 
basic social work training but also in- 
doctrinated with an undemocratic phi- 
losophy. 

It is on the training of the present gen- 
eration of social workers that we have 
placed greatest emphasis by assisting 
the older social work leaders to restart 
training schools and by sponsoring a 
project through which practical course 
material has been developed by small 
working committees for use in training 
schools and in in-service training. Dur- 
ing the past several years we have re- 
quested several American social work 
schools and organizations to send us 
teaching material for this project. Our 
efforts have been furthered by the Mili- 
tary Government orientation program, 
under which several promising social 
workers have been sponsored for trips to 
America. Under the same orientation 
program we have encouraged visits of a 
number of American and European so- 
cial workers, who, coming fresh from pro- 
fessional work, have filled gaps on cur- 
rent practice for local social workers. 
Our only regret and that of German so- 
cial workers has been that the visiting 
consultants were not able to spend at 
least six months here instead of one week 
or less. 

With our help the public and private 
agencies have re-established a profes- 
sional work group which is providing 
some leadership in the solution of welfare 
problems facing the agencies. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Public Welfare Branch has at- 
tempted, on every occasion offered, to 
stimulate community thinking which 
would generate democratic projects and 
give expression to the way Americans 
live and work together at home. In these 


efforts we have received much help from 
American agencies, such as the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Men- 
nonite Service Committee, and the 
World Council of Churches, which 
worked through the YWCA. Today, as 
a result of our efforts, we can point to 
five operating neighborhood houses (or, 
as they are called here, ““Nachbarschafts- 
heime”’). Each of the three American 
agencies mentioned above has sponsored 
one; and the Germans, stimulated by the 
opportunities offered, have started two. 
Each house is individual in character but 
has a basic program of services for chil- 
dren, youths, and adults. In the Ameri- 
can-sponsored neighborhood houses em- 
phasis has been placed on developing 
German leadership, so that the programs 
will continue when the Americans step 
out. As evidenced by the pride which 
local people take in their program, each 
house truly belongs to the neighborhood 
in which it is located. The monthly at- 
tendance at present for the five neighbor- 
hood houses is approximately ten thou- 
sand children, youths, and adults. 

The neighborhood house is not a new 
idea to German social workers, as the 
first one was organized in Berlin before 
World War I. But the program of this 
earlier project had never provided such 
far-reaching contacts with the neighbor- 
hood or such opportunities for the de- 
velopment of leadership in a democratic 
atmosphere. The present neighborhood 
houses provide work, study, discussion, 
and play activities for groups of all ages; 
but, most important of all, youth has an 
opportunity to learn the art of leadership 
in democratic surroundings. 

In the case of a German-sponsored 
neighborhood house, we arranged for the 
leader to visit America through the orien- 
tation program. She returned enthusias- 
tic with new ideas and will help to inter- 
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pret what she has learned to her col- 
leagues. In addition, during the past 
year two American group-work teachers 
have been here and have conducted semi- 
nars with beneficial results. 

Our experience in Berlin with neigh- 
borhood houses has led us to believe that 
a sound idea, properly and sufficiently 
interpreted, will be taken up on a com- 
munity basis and developed by a local 
group regardless of what their past train- 
ing and influence has been. 

A council of social agencies was first 
organized in 1947 in the United States 
sector of Berlin with the help of the Pub- 
lic Welfare Branch. The magnitude of 
the task facing public and private wel- 
fare agencies and the disorganized con- 
dition of their staffs and programs, fol- 
lowing six years of the Nazi regime and 
five years of disastrous warfare, made it 
imperative that they co-ordinate their 
work and share professional knowledge 
and experience. Once organized, the Ger- 
mans were quick to realize the advan- 
tages of the council and gave it full sup- 
port. Although the work of the council 
has been limited through lack of funds 
to pay for an adequate professional staff, 
it already has participated in such proj- 
ects as the selection of social workers for 
orientation training in the United States. 
The council has acted as liaison with 
similar welfare organizations in the West- 
ern zones and has established special 
committees to study and report on par- 
ticular welfare problems in Berlin. In 
the summer of 1949 its statutes were re- 
vised so that it became a city-wide Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. 

Another community organization de- 
veloped with the help of the Public Wel- 
fare Branch was the ‘‘Central Committee 
for the Distribution of Foreign Relief 
Gifts.” Organized under the sponsorship 
of the Public Welfare Department of the 


Magistrat for Berlin, the committee in- 
cludes representatives of all major wel- 
fare agencies, as well as the foreign do- 
nating agencies. It plans the relief proj- 
ects and allocates the foreign relief sup- 
plies to carry out the projects through 
the co-ordinated efforts of the public and 
private agencies. 

Historically, the present committee 
had its origin in the so-called “CRALOG 
Committee” (see Table 2), which func- 
tioned from 1946 to July, 1949, and was 
so named because it was composed of 
representatives of those agencies receiv- 
ing supplies through the American 
CRALOG organization. The CRALOG 
Committee laid the groundwork for the 
excellent spirit of co-operation which has 
continued to exist among the agencies in 
the distribution of foreign relief supplies. 
The plan of the Public Welfare Branch 
to strengthen the relationships between 
the public and the private agencies; to 
secure greater participation of foreign 
donating agencies; and to insure the dis- 
tribution of the supplies on democratic 
principles, led to the creation of the new 
Central Committee. We have high hopes 
for the future development of this new 
committee, since it has already shown 
signs of successfully extending the work 
of co-ordinating the programs of all the 
agencies distributing foreign relief sup- 
plies. The foreign relief agencies that 
were operating are shown in Table 2. 


DAILY CONTACTS 


We come to the day-by-day super- 
visory responsibility for those agencies 
which provide the basic necessities for 
people who, through no fault of their 
own, are unable to provide for them- 
selves and their families. This is the area 
of liaison with all public and private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations 
which deal with the basic welfare of the 
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people. We have found this area of re- 
sponsibility to be rich with the possibil- 
ity of interpreting sound social work 
philosophy to local agency staffs. In 
the beginning it was necessary to choose 
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the most economical method of super- 
vision, since our own staff was limited 
and the problem facing us was almost 
overwhelming. Obviously, sitting behind 
a desk had no place in the local situation. 


TABLE 2 
FOREIGN RELIEF AGENCIES OPERATING IN BERLIN 








CUMTRE,. 50.00: 


MORMONG..... 


ADVENTISTS... 


Council of Relief Agencies Licensed 
for Operation in Germany 


International Committee of the Red 
Cross 


League of Red Cross Societies 


Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Europe 


Swedish Red Cross 


Berlin Hilfswerk Action Committee 
of the Western zones 


Centre d’Entraide Internationale aux 
Populations Civiles 
Church of the Latter-Day Saints 


Seventh-Day Adventists 


Netherlands Caritas Mission 


American Friends Service Committee 


Mennonite Service Committee 


Church World Services 


American-sponsored; serves as forwarding 
agency for 16 American welfare, religious, la- 
bor, and civic groups 


Swiss-sponsored; supplies come mainly from 
Switzerland but also from other national Red 
Cross societies 


Membership consists of national Red Cross or- 
ganizations of many countries; supplies large- 
ly come from United States 


Sponsored by 26 American welfare, labor, re- 
ligious, and civic agencies; distributes indi- 
vidual gift packages 


Carries out welfare-health projects sponsored 
by several Swedish agencies; all supplies 
come from Sweden 


Organized by governmental and civic groups in 
three Western zones to provide assistance to 
the people of the three Western sectors of 
Berlin during the blockade 


A Swiss agency sponsored by 9 welfare organi- 
zations in Switzerland; similar to CRALOG 
and CARE 


Sponsored by the American church; help for 
German Mormons 


Sponsored by the American and Canadian 
churches; help for German Adventists 


Sponsored by Dutch Catholic church; help is 
mainly for Dutch citizens stranded in Berlin 
since Nazi period 


Sponsored by the American Friends church; in 
addition to bringing in relief supplies, the 
AFSC has sponsored the Mittelhof Neighbor- 
hood Center 


Sponsored by the American Mennonite church; 
in addition to bringing in relief supplies, the 
MSC has sponsored the Kreuzberg Neighbor- 
hood Centers 


Working through the YWCA, this agency has 
sponsored the Neighborhood Center Neu- 
kéln; it also has donated relief supplies 
through CRALOG 
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It seemed to us that active participation 
in the professional and social life of the 
social work group was necessary to reach 
the greatest number of staff members. 
Numerous contacts through group meet- 
ings, individual conferences, and visits to 
organizations and institutions filled up 
the days. The individual staff members 
were always available to visitors, and an 
American staff member attended all 
functions to which we were invited. 

This experience was by no means one- 
sided. It provided an opportunity to ob- 
serve many things about the thinking 
and problems of local social workers 
which never would have been possible 
otherwise. We learned to a degree how 
to adapt our interpretation, so that it 
was more meaningful to local workers. 
We particularly learned how not to do 
the thinking for local social workers and 
to help them to avoid the tendency, so 
prevalent here, of accepting authority 
from above without question. On their 
side, German social workers learned to 
discuss their problems more freely and 
to look upon the Public Welfare Branch 
as a source of friendly help. 


SPONSORING FOREIGN WELFARE 
AGENCIES 


The Public Welfare Branch has spon- 
sored and facilitated the programs of 
foreign welfare agencies which had relief 
supplies and gift packages to distribute 
or service programs to develop in the 
community. As may be seen from Table 
2, there were numerous foreign agencies 
operating in Berlin. The supplies brought 
in have provided the needed spark of 
hope to keep the welfare programs of 
the private agencies going in the most 
desperate moments. This is particularly 
true of the long, hard period of the 
blockade. Credit must go to the Army for 
airlifting supplies at a time when no 


relief supplies were permitted to cross 
the Russian zone for Berlin and every 
inch of airlift space was required to bring 
in basic civilian requirements of food, 
clothing, fuel, and medical supplies. 

During the period from January, 1946, 
to September, 1949, a total of 37,348,409 
pounds of bulk food and clothing, worth 
$14,855,927, were brought in by foreign 
relief agencies and distributed by Ger- 
man welfare agencies under Public Wel- 
fare Branch supervision. During the 
same period 1,402,189 individually desig- 
nated gift packages of food and clothing, 
worth $11,555,728, were received and 
distributed. 

More significant, however, than the 
array of figures in demonstrating democ- 
racy to the Germans has been the policy 
followed by the Public Welfare Branch 
in supervising the distribution of foreign 
relief supplies. There was continued in- 
sistence on distribution on the basis of 
need without regard to race, religion, or 
political affiliation. Second, we required 
distribution through planned projects, 
agreed upon by all the major public and 
private agencies. And, finally, we recom- 
mend distribution throughout the city. 

The last point was accomplished in 
spite of the failure of the Russian Mili- 
tary Government to co-operate in the 
distribution. Our Public Welfare Branch 
held to the line that any German in need 
should be helped regardless of which sec- 
tor in the city he lived. As a result of this 
policy, foreign relief supplies, received in 
the American sector, were distributed 
throughout the city in approximately the 
percentages, based on population, shown 
in Table 3. 

It is estimated that 75 per cent of the 
Berlin population of 3,300,000 have been 
helped during the last three years, 
through foreign relief supplies and gift 
packages brought into the American 








sector. CRALOG alone helped some 
780,000 persons throughout Berlin with 
food and clothing. 

Credit goes to German welfare, gov- 
ernmental, and civic groups, which or- 
ganized the Berlin Welfare Committee 
during the period of the blockade (offi- 
cially known as the “Berlin Hilfswerk 
Action Committee’). Through this or- 
ganization the Germans expressed their 
desire to help themselves and raised sub- 
stantial amounts of money and supplies 
in the Western zones, to help needy Ger- 
mans in the Western sectors of Berlin. 
The work has been so successful that the 
organization continued to operate after 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN RELIEF SUPPLIES 
Sector Per Cent 
Sab vlc are ak nace cake 36.6 
ES Oreo se vi oee eased 30.5 
Ee ee ert ee ee 19.4 
I s ooa ein ben akan anes 13.5 


the blockade ended and was invited to 
co-ordinate its work with other foreign 
relief agencies. 


LIAISON WITH THE ARMY, AMERICAN 
WOMEN’S CLUB, AND OTHER LOCAL 
SOURCES OF GIFT SUPPLIES 


As the Public Welfare Branch has had 
no supplies of its own to contribute, the 
German agencies have depended en- 
tirely on gifts from foreign sources. In 
addition to the generous gifts of food, 
clothing, and gift parcels from foreign 
agencies, such as CRALOG and CARE 
(see Table 2), several substantial sources 
of aid were located in Berlin. The Quar- 
termaster Branch of Berlin Military Post 
and the American Women’s Club of Ber- 
lin were the most important of these local 
organizations. The former turned over to 
us for distribution through German agen- 
cies more than seventy tons of salvage 
materials, including substantial quanti- 
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ties of kitchen equipment and used furni- 
ture. Through the Women’s Club thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of bedding, in- 
fants’ items, children’s shoes, and soap 
were made available for distribution. 
During the period of the blockade, when 
only a trickle of gift supplies reached 
Berlin from the West, the items received 
from the Army Quartermaster and the 
American Women’s Club helped to keep 
up public morale and to demonstrate to 
western Berliners the sympathy which 
America and other Allies had for them 
in their fight for democratic self-de- 
termination. 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout the efforts of the Public 
Welfare Branch to demonstrate the aims 
of social work in a democracy, there has 
been one continuous thread of interpreta- 
tion, namely, that the training for de- 
mocracy begins early in life and depends 
very much on recognizing the child as an 
individual entity, who yearns for self- 
expression. 

There is a well-defined program of 
child care and training in Germany, 
which had its origin in the liberal social 
work tradition of pre-Hitler days. From 
the experience of American social work- 
ers, the present child-care program is too 
narrow in scope and is not based on mod- 
ern concepts of the child’s mental and 
behavior growth. For example, there is 
no well-defined mental-hygiene or child- 
guidance program. Child training pri- 
marily is based on the concept that the 
child’s capacity for developing good be- 
havior patterns is pretty much fixed at 
birth. The definition of good behavior 
does not allow for the individual’s reac- 
tion to the immediate situation as we 
think of it. The definition of good be- 
havior implies acceptable reactions to 
the wishes of the child’s superiors at 
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home and on the outside. And so within 
the child-care and training program, be- 
ginning in the home, German parents, 
social workers, and teachers labor long 
and hard to mold by constant pressure 
and control what in their thinking may 
be biologically undesirable traits. Much 
has been written already on this subject. 
In our opinion the important thing for 
those to remember who hope to help the 
Germans along the road to democracy is 
that the present program of child care 
and training is a natural outgrowth of 
the basic philosophy and concept of the 
child at birth and his subsequent devel- 
opment. The former cannot be changed 
without first changing the latter. 

One final thought: What we have ac- 
complished has been attempted by set- 
ting good examples of normal American 
behavior; friendly contacts, making our- 
selves available to those who requested 
our help, constructive supervision, and 
a firm insistence on agency operations 
without regard to discrimination against 
anyone for reasons of race, religion, or 
political affiliation. The potential com- 
munity values of social work have been 
enriched and broadened. To us, inter- 
national social work is no longer limited 
to a program of feeding, clothing, hous- 
ing, and servicing physically and spiritu- 
ally needy people. Wherever it can be 
developed successfully as a channel of 
interpretation of democracy, it helps to 
forge another link in men’s efforts to pro- 
cure a better life for all people. 


II 


In the first part of this article on the 
public welfare program in Berlin we dis- 
cussed the most important methods used 
by the staff to interpret the aims of social 
work in a democracy. In the second part 
we should like to discuss sqme of the 
more difficult problems which hindered 


our efforts to interpret the objectives of 
social work but which made it impera- 
tive that we attempt to do so. 

In discussing the difficulties, we wish 
to distinguish between those problems 
that one would expect to find in a con- 
quered country under Army occupation 
and those that contain the elements of 
surprise, uncertainty, and confusion. 
This latter type of problem has been the 
most difficult to handle, since it not only 
limited our possibilities of interpreting 
democratic principles but also involved a 
deliberate misinterpretation of our mo- 
tives. In this respect our experience 
serves as a warning to future American 
social workers in the foreign field, that 
they must be prepared for the involve- 
ment of their programs in international 
politics and that, when this happens, 
they must stand ready to support the 
aims of social work in a democracy. 

The anticipated type of problem, for 
the most part, had to do with questions 
of supply, operations, distribution, and 
personnel. For example, public welfare 
programs and personnel have had to 
depend on the Army for everything, 
from transportation to the morning 
shave. Until comparatively recently it 
was the Army which established, or at 
least approved, basic policy. To give the 
Army due credit, it must be said that, 
when civilian public welfare staff mem- 
bers took the time to explain the reasons 
for a certain action, Army officials gen- 
erally approved it. But the red tape and 
routine channels, upon which much of 
the Army operations depend, hardly rec- 
ommend the Army as a peacetime instru- 
ment for making progress with an over- 
all public welfare program. 

Also there has been the problem of 
emergency mass needs for food, clothing, 
fuel, and shelter. In meeting these needs, 
the Army at all times, including the 
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period of the blockade, brought in suffi- 
cient food to meet the basic needs. 
Clothing and fuel, however, were not 
imported in sufficient quantity to meet 
basic needs, even though generous gifts 
of clothing were made through foreign 
relief agencies, Army Quartermaster sal- 
vage donations, and the American Wom- 
en’s Club in Berlin. Under circumstances 
of normal housing, insufficient fuel and 
clothing constitute a far less serious 
problem than when a large number of 
homes have been completely destroyed. 
For all of Berlin, 17 per cent of all build- 
ings were totally destroyed. In the 
American sector one Bezirk (city ward or 
district), Kreuzberg, had 41 per cent of 
all buildings totally destroyed; and two 
others, Steglitz and Schoeneberg, 30 per 
cent of all buildings totally destroyed. 
The remaining three Bezirks ranged from 
7 to 15 per cent in this regard. These per- 
centages do not include buildings par- 
tially destroyed, nor do they reflect the 
terrific destruction and loss of household 
and personal effects. 

There were some persons in Military 
Government who felt that the indigenous 
cultural patterns presented an almost 
impregnable block to the interpretation 
of democracy. It seems more sensible not 
to emphasize this matter as a serious 
problem, since fixed cultural patterns are 
difficult to define and, further, the Ger- 
man population, like any other national 
group, is composed of individuals with 
varying concepts of and reactions to 
democratic principles. At any rate, social 
work in Germany has a liberal tradition 
dating back to the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, which was reaffirmed in the days of 
the Weimar Republic. To emphasize the 
negative aspects of indigenous cultural 
patterns would only serve to neutralize 
the efforts of the older German social 
workers, who were trained under the 
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liberal tradition and who have been most 
willing to work along with us in the pro- 
gram of interpretation of democracy. 

Although the size of the American 
professional staff did not constitute a 
serious problem, it would have been 
possible to do a more effective job with 
increased personnel. The problem was 
solved partially through the services of 
trained German social workers who were 
employed as consultants. 


THE BLOCKADE 


The second type of difficulty facing us 
arose from factors beyond our control 
and was related to the refusal of the 
Soviet military occupation to work co- 
operatively with the three Western Allies 
in the solution of basic Berlin problems. 
The lack of co-operation reached its ze- 
nith during the period of the Russian- 
imposed blockade, when Berlin truly 
became an island and the airlift its only 
connection with the West. Except for 
the co-operative work of Allied airlift, 
some two and one-quarter million people 
in the Western sectors would have faced 
starvation. And, except for an unusually 
mild winter, the population would have 
faced intolerable living conditions, even 
though nearly every second tree was cut 
down in the Western sectors to supple- 
ment coal brought in through the airlift. 

During the period of the blockade, 
only a trickle of foreign relief supplies 
arrived in Berlin, mainly because the 
Russians would not permit any supplies 
to cross their zone. What relief supplies 
did arrive were flown in by Army air- 
lift and at the expense of space vitally 
needed to bring in civilian requirements 
for food, clothing, and medical supplies. 
A number of relief projects had to be 
abandoned, with a bad effect on public 
morale. Such projects included, among 
others, the following: one hot meal per 
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day for old dependent people; supple- 
mentary food daily for health-endan- 
gered children; and daily supplementary 
meals for high-school and university 
students. So effective was the blockade 
that the price of the CARE food pack- 
age was increased from $10.00 to $12.50 
to take care of the cost of transporting 
the packages by commercial airlift from 
Frankfurt to Berlin. It is quite realistic 
to say that the bulk of supplies distrib- 
uted by the private agencies during the 
winter of 1948-49 were those confiscated 
from black-marketeers, who brought 
them in to sell on the flourishing black 
market in Berlin. This illegal traffic, 
which was difficult to control, is dis- 
cussed further under the section on 
“Money Reform.” 

Another aspect of the blockade was 
the element of fear which grew as the 
winter of 1948-49 approached and which 
the Soviet propaganda machine fed with 
false information about the aims of the 
American Military Government. All 
Military Government agencies, as well 
as the American community in general, 
felt the impact of this paralyzing fear. 
During this period of stress the main task 
of the Public Welfare Branch was to keep 
up the morale of agency staffs by assur- 
ances that sufficient food and fuel would 
be made available and at the same time 
to keep alive their faith in the democrat- 
ic principles of social work. 

On the one hand, the Russian-imposed 
blockade effectively cut off all supplies 
by the land route and forced the Western 
Allies to resort to air transport. At the 
same time their propaganda machine by 
radio and paper told the West sector 
Germans that the airlift was both unnec- 
essary and inadequate and had been 
planned by the Americans to ensnare the 
Germans in Western economic imperial- 
ism. In the battles of both supplies and 
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ideologies that ensued during the block- 
ade, in which some two and one-half mil- 
lion people preferred to endure consider- 
able hardship rather than surrender their 
freedom, credit should go to German 
public and private welfare workers for 
their courage and efforts to maintain 
public morale. The professional problems 
they faced through the lack of adequate 
basic supplies, lighting, heating, trans- 
portation, and housing make those which 
American social workers faced in depres- 
sion days seem quite simple. 

The determination of the people plus 
the airlift and a mild winter brought for 
the Western sectors a successful ending 
to the blockade. There followed an up- 
surge in the people’s desire for demo- 
cratic organization of their community, 
and the public welfare program shared 
in this feeling. There was a greater will- 
ingness to listen to our suggestions and 
to experiment with the techniques that 
we recommended. For one thing, we 
found that the determination of the 
Western Allies to remain and work out 
the problems of the blockade together 
with the Germans had placed additional 
ammunition in the hands of the older 
liberal social workers who had been 
friendly to our policies. Reflection on 
the problems of the blockade leads us to 
believe that the strength of the public 
welfare program came from the fact that 
we consistently insisted on helping the 
individual German wherever he lived 
and without regard to race, religion, or 
political affiliation and regardless of the 
threat of external pressures. 


MONEY REFORM 


The first money reform which created 
a separate currency for the Western sec- 
tors came in June, 1948, and was followed 
shortly by a similar action in the Soviet 
sector of Berlin and the Soviet zone. At 








first, both West and East sector cur- 
rencies could be spent in the West sec- 
tors, although from the beginning the 
West sector currency had the highest 
value. Continued loss of faith in Russian 
policies has depreciated the value of the 
East mark, so that at present the ratio is 
six East to one West mark. 

In March, 1949, the West mark was 
made the only legal tender in the West- 
ern sectors. The first money reform in 
June, 1948, created problems for welfare 
organizations, since the new money was 
exchanged for old at a rate of one old to 
one new, only up to sixty marks of the 
old money. The balance of the old marks 
were exchanged in the succeeding month 
at the rate of ten old marks to one new 
mark. This rate of exchange made it 
generally difficult, but particularly so for 
employers and organizations, to meet 
their current obligations. Had normal 
economic conditions prevailed in west- 
ern Berlin, the initial difficulty, of course, 
would have been overcome. But the con- 
tinuance of the blockade and the coming 
of the second money reform curtailed 
further the already hard-pressed econ- 
omy of the Western sectors. In this con- 
nection one must have in mind that, ac- 
tually, western Berlin is an island sur- 
rounded by the Soviet zone and sector. 
Its economic development depends on 
the freedom of exchange with the sur- 
rounding territory and also on the free- 
dom with which raw materials and fin- 
ished products can pass through the 
Soviet zone to and from the West. 

A further discussion of the compli- 
cated financial and economic problems 
of the money reform are beyond the 
scope or purpose of this paper. Suffice it 
to mention that the two major results of 
the reform were unemployment and 
shortage of money. 

Because of unemployment, deprecia- 
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tion of savings, and shortage of money, 
relief rolls enlarged so rapidly that by 
August, 1949, they had increased some 
216 per cent over June, 1948, and 65 per 
cent over March, 1949, when the second 
phase of the money reform went into 
effect. This serious condition is reflected 
by the figures in Table 4. 

If, in addition to public welfare clients, 
one includes those receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance and social security pen- 
sions, we find that the West sector Magi- 
strat was supporting approximately 3oper 
cent, or 720,000 persons, of a 2,100,000 
population. This in itself is a serious 
enough shock to the morale of any com- 
munity. But consider also that this ter- 
rific welfare cost had to be faced by the 
West sector Magistrat with insufficient 
funds. At times, relief, unemployment in- 
surance, and pension payments could not 
be met fully or in time, and cash pay- 
ments were suspended in favor of direct 
issuance of supplies. Private agencies 
could do very little, for their source of 
foreign relief supplies had been cut off 
by the Russians and shortage of operat- 
ing funds due to the money reform forced 
the agencies to curtail their over-all 
programs. 

Many relief projects of both public 
and private agencies were curtailed or 
completely stopped through lack of 
funds. New institutions, badly needed, 
could not be opened, and those already 
operating had to halt improvements. 
This has been particularly bad for or- 
phans and juvenile delinquents, for 
whom the present public and private in- 
stitutions are overcrowded and unsatis- 
factorily equipped. Professional groups, 
such as the Council of Social Agencies, 
have not been able to pay for required 
help to carry on study and research proj- 
ects. The main social work school, ‘“Pes- 
talozzi-Froebel Haus,’’ has had to alter 
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its plans for increased facilities and study 
courses. Even in the case of the UNICEF 
program (United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund), the West 
sector Magistrat has not had sufficient 
funds readily available to pay for the 
processing into children’s items of wool 
and leather received under the program. 

Relief projects carried out under the 
foreign relief supplies program were 
greatly curtailed, not only through lack 
of sufficient supplies, but also because 
money was not readily available to cover 
administrative costs of operating the 
projects. The following example illus- 
trates this point. By carefully conserv- 
ing and pooling their foreign relief sup- 
plies, the agencies managed to set up a 
1949 summer recreation program for 
104,000 West sector preschool and school 
children and youths, providing one sup- 
plementary hot meal per day for each 
participant. When the program began in 
July, only 84,000 could be provided for, 
since the Public Welfare Department of 
the Magistrat did not have the money 
to pay for the recreation leaders, cook- 
ing and distribution of the food, and car- 
fare for the transporting of all the chil- 
dren to and from the recreation centers. 
The private agencies were financially 
unable to assist. 

The same difficulties were expected to 
be present in carrying out the 1949-50 
winter relief projects for providing one 
supplementary hot meal per day to 
needy aged people, health-endangered 
university and high-school students, 
school and preschool children of needy 
families, and tuberculosis suspects. The 
Public Welfare Department of the Ma- 
gistrat and the private agencies are des- 
perate for funds to finance the adminis- 
trative costs of these projects. It is 
understood that currently both the 
Allied authorities and the new West 


German government are earnestly seek- 
ing a solution to the problem of the 
money shortage in West Berlin. Like- 
wise, Germans in the West zones, under 
the leadership of the private agencies, 
are planning a program under which in- 
dividual communities in the West will 
sponsor specific projects in the West sec- 
tors of Berlin with money and supplies. 
All such measures will help, but it ap- 
pears likely, at this writing, that, as long 
as West Berlin continues to suffer from 
economic isolation, the unemployment 


TABLE 4 


PERSONS RECEIVING PUBLIC WELFARE AID 
IN THE WESTERN SECTORS: NUMBERS 
AND COST IN MARKS 











Cost in 
Date No. of Persons Marks 
June, 1948...... 88,540 (1st money | 2,800,000 
reform) 
March, 1949... .]| 124,603 (2d money | 4,400,000 
reform) 
August, 1949....] 192,046 6,700,000 











and money-shortage problems will con- 
tinue and the West sectors will face a 
difficult welfare problem during the win- 
ter of 1949-50. 

Another aspect of the money-reform 
problem which added to the welfare 
problem and the misery of needy people 
was the disparity in value between West 
and East marks. For some time now, the 
ratio has remained at one West to six 
East marks. This disparity has hindered 
further the possibility of establishing 
trade agreements between the West sec- 
tors and surrounding Soviet-controlled 
territory. It has increased relief rolls in 
those instances where persons, living in 
the West sectors but working in the East 
sector and receiving their pay in East 
marks, required supplementary aid be- 
cause of insufficient income. One of the 
most difficult problems growing out of 
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the higher value of the West mark has 
been the flourishing black market, fed by 
tobacco, coffee, fat, chocolate, and cocoa 
from the West zones and Russian-con- 
trolled territory. The Public Welfare 
Branch worked closely with Military 
Government and Army investigating and 
customs agencies to stop the illegal flow 
of goods, which came in by commercial 
plane from the West under the guise of 
welfare supplies. Stopping the illegal 
flow of goods from the East sector and 
zone was far more difficult, since it was 
relatively easy for a person to slip into 
the West sectors unobserved. Concrete 
evidence has been obtained showing that 
the West-sector black market was spon- 
sored by authorities in the surrounding 
East sector and zone. The fact that the 
Russian Occupation Authorities took no 
strong measures to stop black-market 
goods from coming into the West sectors 
from their territory is one more indica- 
tion of their willingness to play with 
misery in order to accomplish their objec- 
tive. The objective in this instance was 
the further disruption of West-sector 
economy. 


REFUGEES FROM THE EAST ZONE 


The Public Welfare Department al- 
ready burdened by an increasing relief 
load and lack of funds was confronted 
early in 1949 by an influx of refugees 
fleeing from unfavorable political or eco- 
nomic conditions in the Soviet zone. The 


TABLE 5 
REFUGEE MOVEMENTS TO THE 
WEST SECTORS 


1948 (Jan.—Dec.)........... 4,183 
TOAD CP BNSODE) oo 5 cio se os 28,442 


great increase began in January, 1940, 
and is reflected in the statistics given in 
Table 5s. 

Blockaded western Berlin, faced with 
the necessity of providing basic necessi- 
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ties for its indigenous population, could 
ill afford to accommodate a large influx 
of refugees. The greatest immediate 
problem was living quarters, and this 
was only partially solved by housing the 
refugees in camps. Further, the necessity 
for registering, screening, and providing 
health examinations and work oppor- 
tunities for the refugees required the 
establishment of a new central adminis- 
trative agency at considerable expense 
to the Magistrat. This expense, however, 
could not be avoided, as the refugees in- 
cluded such undesirable elements as 
escaped criminals, prostitutes, black- 
marketeers, and spies. They had to be 
screened daily and measures taken to 
make their continued stay in the West- 
ern sectors so difficult that they would 
not remain. 

Up until February, 1949, refugees 
were handled on a decentralized basis by 
each Bezirk. The results were unsatisfac- 
tory not only from an official standpoint 
but also from that of the hapless refu- 
gees, who were forced to live under un- 
satisfactory camp conditions for months 
at a time. Finally, after pressure was ex- 
erted by our Public Welfare Branch, the 
Allied Military Governments in Berlin 
recommended the establishment of a 
Central Refugee Bureau under direct 
supervision of the Welfare Department 
of the Magistrat. This new arrangement 
has resulted in more careful registering 
and screening and better utilization of 
the work skills of the refugees. A new 
housing regulation permitted those with 
friends or relatives to live in with them, 
and meals were provided through central 
eating kitchens. Living conditions at the 
camps were improved and their number 
increased, and special efforts were made 
to provide adequate camp quarters for 
refugees with families. At present there 
are twenty camps with five thousand in- 
habitants. Centralizing the handling of 
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this problem under the supervision of the 
Public Welfare Department has raised 
the morale of the refugees and, at the 
same time, has pleased public officials, 
since the responsibility for housing the 
refugees has been spread out over the 
three Western sectors. 

As refugees from the East were marked 
people, they have been afraid to travel 
overland from Berlin through the Soviet 
zone to the West zones. The only safe 
method of getting to the West zones has 
been by airlift. Although the United 
States airlift did not do so, the British 
flew out refugees in increasing numbers 
until a month ago, when this service was 
stopped completely. At first, only skilled 
miners who had escaped from the forced- 
labor battalions at the uranium mines 
in the Russian zone were flown out vol- 
untarily to work in the Ruhr coal mines. 
Later on, anyone who could secure a 
residence permit to live in the West zones 
was flown out, and as many as five hun- 
dred persons per week were thus evacu- 
ated. At present there is no way of mass- 
evacuating refugees from Berlin to the 
West which assures their safe transit 
through the Russian zone. This situation 
already has been reflected in further 
crowding of camps and a drop in the 
morale of the refugees. 

At no time has the American Military 
Government encouraged the influx of 
refugees from the Soviet zone. In fact, 
the records show that we have tried to 
slow up this refugee movement by re- 
quiring the German authorities to take 
restrictive measures intended to dis- 
courage refugees coming into the Ameri- 
can sector. 


ECONOMIC ISOLATION 


Previously in this article under the 
headings “Blockade” and ‘‘Money Re- 
form,”’ we have touched on the subject 


of economic isolation. That western Ber- 
lin was economically isolated during the 
blockade is quite obvious. That western 
Berlin continues to face economic isola- 
tion in the postblockade period and will 
continue to do so as long as Russian 
policy is aimed at forcing West Berliners 
to surrender their independence is not 
fully realized. When the blockade ended 
on May 12, 1949, and when the subse- 
quent Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters in June worked out a program for 
clarifying the confused economic and 
financial situation in Berlin, it was 
hoped that normal economic conditions 
would soon be established for the entire 
city. This hope was short-lived, for, be- 
ginning around July 1, the Russians im- 
posed new restrictions to hinder and de- 
moralize traffic between Berlin and the 
West. It was difficult to protest officially 
against these restrictions, since they were 
not officially published and announced. 
But this fact did not alter their serious 
effect on West Berlin’s economic life. 

In time, the new restrictions came to 
be known as the “Little Blockade”’ and 
were particularly aimed at American 
relief supplies, which were called “capi- 
talistic propaganda.’”’ The American 
CRALOG organization has been hit 
hardest by the Russian refusal to per- 
mit transit of relief supplies through 
their zone to West Berlin. Curiously 
enough, the Russians have continued to 
permit distribution of CRALOG sup- 
plies in their zone. 

All official efforts to work out a solu- 
tion with the Russians have failed. 
Their answer has been always the same 
—no restrictions exist. Yet, day after 
day, trucks loaded with American relief 
supplies have been held up for hours at 
the Russian zone control point and then 
turned back because of some new restric- 
tions. A few drivers have managed to get 
through by bribing the Russian border 
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guards or through other irregular means. 
About September 1, the CRALOG direc- 
tor for Germany issued an order that no 
further supplies would be shipped to West 
Berlin until the Russians honored the 
shipments for transit through their zone 
on the basis of the May 3, 1949, agree- 
ment made in New York. This agree- 
ment served as the basis for ending the 
blockade, and it restored all rights and 
privileges of transit through the Russian 
zone which existed on March 29, 1948, 
before the blockade began. 

It is clear now that the Russians were 
able, at will, to hinder traffic between 
the West zones and Berlin and intend to 
continue doing so in an effort to disrupt 
West Berlin economy. It was anticipated 
that this unwarranted policy would have 
serious consequences for the welfare pro- 
gram during the winter, 1949-50. Plan- 
ning for winter foreign relief supply 
projects already suffers because of in- 
sufficient supplies. Continued economic 
isolation will not help resolve the serious 
unemployment and financial situation. 
As we approached the winter, the only 
bright spot in an otherwise gloomy pic- 
ture was the fact that, with foresight 
gained from previous experience with 
the Russians, Military Government had 
brought sufficient reserve of food and 
coal to meet basic requirements for two 
months in the event of an emergency. 


CONCLUSION 


Experience gained in Berlin in carry- 
ing out the public welfare program of 
Military Government led to several 
conclusions. 

1. American social workers serving in 
international welfare organizations with- 
in the framework of the present world 
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situation are faced with a broader job 


‘than dispensing relief supplies or super- 


vising the indigenous agencies which dis- 
tribute supplies or provide services to 
needy people. Our social workers are 
faced with the challenge of interpreting 
to local social workers the basic princi- 
ples which motivate American social 
work practice. They are faced with this 
challenge because there are strong un- 
democratic forces at work in the inter- 
national scene which do not hesitate, by 
misrepresentation, to undermine every 
democratic motive we have. 

2. The greatest dangers to our social 
work philosophy lie not in the problems 
and difficulties we anticipate facing in 
a foreign country. Rather, they lie in 
the elements of uncertainty, confusion, 
and misrepresentation injected into the 
minds of needy, suffering people by those 
who wish to defeat our efforts. 

3. In meeting this challenge, the pub- 
lic welfare staff of Berlin Military Gov- 
ernment discovered in the public welfare 
program a natural channel for the inter- 
pretation of our objectives and the imple- 
mentation of these objectives through 
community projects and orientation of 
agency staffs. 

In this article we have discussed the 
main problems which challenged the 
American staff members to broaden their 
concepts of the functions of public wel- 
fare in Berlin; and, second, the methods 
they employed to help indigenous social 
workers understand democratic objec- 
tives in social work and to implement 
those objectives through staff orienta- 
tion and community projects. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE PRISON-LABOR PROB- 
LEM IN THE STATES. II. THE PRISON INDUSTRIES 
REORGANIZATION ADMINISTRATION? 


FRANK T. FLYNN 


ITHOUT question, federal re- 
strictive legislation compli- 
cated the prison-labor problem 


in the states. The Hawes-Cooper Act of 
1929, which became effective in 1934, was 
the first of three prison-labor acts passed 
by Congress in twelve years. Their cu- 
mulative effect brought to a virtual end 
the production of prison goods for the 
open market. Many prison shops were 
forced to shut down, which aggravated 
the already acute problem of prison idle- 
ness. The federal government, beginning 
in 1935, made a relatively weak attempt 
to assist the states in solving this impor- 
tant question through the activities of 
the Prison Industries Reorganization Ad- 
ministration (PIRA). Even though the 
agency was short-lived and underfi- 
nanced, an analysis of its policies and 
operations throws some light on the pit- 
falls to be avoided in the future, if the 
federal government again tries to aid the 
states in dealing with this still vexing, 
still unsolved, problem.? 

t This is the second of two articles on the prison- 
labor problem in the states. The first, which was 
published in the March, 1950, Review, dealt with 
the conditions in the states following federal restric- 
tive legislation. 


2 In spite of their usefulness, no attempt is made 
to consider the various direct and indirect services 
provided correctional institutions as a part of the 
various work relief programs in the thirties; nor is 
attention given to the construction projects under 
the Public Works Administration and the Work 
Projects Administration, neither of which was di- 
rected primarily at helping solve the prison-labor 
problem in the states. In the broadest sense, of 
course, all these activities were helpful to the states. 
Likewise, the help given to the states by the staff of 
the U.S. Bureau of Prisons is not discussed here. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE PIRA 


Although the focus here is primarily 
on the work of the PIRA, a brief sketch 
of its background provides some insight 
into its later difficulties and shortcom- 
ings. The PIRA was an indirect result of 
the “planned-economy”’ experiment un- 
der the ill-fated National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of June 16, 1933. Some of the 
so-called ‘“‘codes of fair competition” 
proposed by industry groups and trade- 
associations contained clauses prohibit- 
ing traffic in prison-made goods by mem- 
bers. Prison administrators, already har- 
assed by curtailment of some prison in- 
dustries due to the impending effective 
date of the Hawes-Cooper Act on Janu- 
ary 19, 1934, were helped to meet this 
new threat by National Recovery Ad- 
ministration officials, who assisted in 
working out a variation of the codes of 
fair competition for the prisons—the 
Prison Labor Compact. The Compact, 
which attempted to bring prison-made 
goods to the market at a “fair competi- 
tive price,” was administered by a Prison 
Labor Authority of nine members, six 
elected by the signatory states and three 
appointed by the President. Despite zeal- 
ous and vigorous work by Howard B. 
Gill, economic adviser, who was the only 
professional employee of the Authority, 


3The best documentary source of information 
concerning the history of the Compact is Vernon J. 
Clarke, ‘“‘The Prison Labor Problem under N.R.A 
Administration and the Prison Compact” (N.R.A. 
Organization Studies Section, Work Materials No. 
40 [Washington: Office of the National Recovery 
Administration, Division of Review, February, 
1936]). (Mimeographed.) 
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the Compact failed to stop the com- 
plaints against “unfair” prison competi- 
tion. This was especially true of com- 
plaints from the cotton-garment indus- 
try, which had long been identified with 
marginal wages and sweatshop working 
conditions. Probably there was some 
merit to its complaints because the pro- 
duction of cheap lines of work clothing 
had been a favorite prison industry for 
years. 

In order to deal with the charges of 
the cotton-garment industry, the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board late in 
1934 appointed the so-called ‘“Ulman 
Committee,”’ and the PIRA was a direct, 
though belated, result of the Ulman 
Committee recommendations.‘ In its 
report, the committee took the stand 
that prison competition with the cotton- 
garment industry should cease at once, 
but it wisely recommended that steps be 
taken to assist the states in solving the 
prison-labor problem, which the com- 
mittee recognized as a serious and per- 
vasive question, the solution of which 
would require federal help. The basic 
Ulman Committee proposal was that 
the federal government provide funds, 
staff, and guidance to the states in order 
to replan and reorganize their prison in- 
dustries on the basis of an adequate 
state-use law and sufficient diversifica- 
tion and in such a way as to remove 
prison-made goods from the open mar- 
ket. With the federal government mak- 
ing available a fund of $50,000,000.00, 
engineering staffs, in co-operation with 
the “Prison Compact Group,” would 
make surveys of state-use markets and 
prison facilities, with the Public Works 
Administration helping “to set up and 
operate this system of prison industries 


4 Members of the Ulman Committee were Judge 
Joseph N. Ulman, chairman, Frank Tannenbaum, 
and W. Jett Lauck. 
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for a period of five years” in each state 
passing requisite legislation. 

The Prison Labor Authority was not 
satisfied with the Ulman Committee 
recommendations, taking particular issue 
with its uncritical acceptance of the 
state-use plan, which the Authority de- 
scribed as a ‘‘one-way contract.’’ The 
Authority made a formal reply to the 
report, and later submitted to the NRA 
a modified version of the Ulman pro- 
posals. There is definite indication that 
the prison group was at first antagonistic 
to the Ulman report, but this hostility 
was later replaced by grudging accept- 
ance of the inevitability of basic changes 
in prison industries. One thing is certain 
—final acquiescence came because prison 
idleness continued to increase and the 
prospect of substantial financial help 
from the federal government made the 
program palatable. Despite important 
differences, the Ulman Committee and 
the Prison Labor Authority agreed on 
two main points: (1) that federal aid was 
necessary if the state-use plan was to be 
adopted, and (2) that the prison-labor 
problem was not an isolated question 
which could be dealt with apart from 
the basic philosophy and structure of 
corrections as a whole. 

Action on the Ulman Committee pro- 
posals was slow in coming, but on May 
27, 1935, the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Board discussed the Ulman report 
and issued a statement generally affirm- 
ing its recommendations. On the same 
day the Supreme Court declared the 
National Industrial Recovery Act un- 
constitutional, and presumably the pris- 
on-labor question became a relatively 


5U.S. National Recovery Administration, ‘‘Re- 
port of Committee on Competition of Products of 
Cotton Garment Industry with Products of Prison 
Labor” (N.R.A. Release No. 9029-A, November 28, 
1934), cited by Clarke, op. cit., pp. 139-40. 
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minor matter to the NRA during its 
liquidation. Nevertheless, an NRA offi- 
cial, Linton M. Collins, kept pressing 
for action; and finally, in September, 
1935, ten months after the Ulman Com- 
mittee reported, a limited version of what 
was wanted and needed was established 
by the President. 


THE CREATION OF THE PIRA 


An executive order of September 26, 
1935,° established the Prison Industries 
Reorganization Administration. While 
authorized projects and activities were to 
receive separate allocations later, $100,- 
000.00 was allocated from the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 19357 
for administrative expenses. The new 
agency was to be administered by a gov- 
erning board of five members, appointed 
by the President.’ The duties and func- 
tions prescribed for the PIRA may be 
summarized briefly: “In cooperation 
with the proper authorities’ of the states 
and their political subdivisions, the agen- 
cy was to conduct “surveys, studies, and 
investigations” of industrial and allied 
activities in the institutions and of the 
actual and potential markets. It was then 


6 Executive Order 7194. 

7U.S. Congress, Public Res. No. rz (74th Cong., 
1st sess.), approved April 8, 1935. The act was “‘to 
provide relief, work relief and to increase employ- 
ment by providing for useful projects.” The Presi- 
dent found his authority in Sec. 4, which stated: ‘In 
carrying out the provisions of this joint resolution, 
the President is authorized to establish and pre- 
scribe the duties and functions of necessary agencies 
within the government.” 

8 No explanation is available as to why the Presi- 
dent decided against using a single administrator 
assisted by advisory committees, as was previously 
proposed by various interested groups. The board 
form of administrative head has numerous weak- 
nesses, but the final form of administration adopted 
by the PIRA was unlike the typical board form of 
organization—two of the members were full-time 
employees, and the other three served from time to 
time without salary or on a per diem basis. At 
best, this was an unwieldy administrative structure, 
with diffused authority and responsibility. 


to “initiate, formulate, and recommend 
for approval of the President” a program 
of projects, so that the industrial opera- 
tions and activities would be so reorgan- 
ized as to relieve private industry and 
labor of “‘any undue competitive bur- 
den,”’ to eliminate idleness, and to “pro- 
vide an adequate and humane system of 
rehabilitation for the inmates of such in- 
stitutions.” In addition, the agency was 
to recommend for the President’s ap- 
proval loans or grants or both to the 
several jurisdictions and to administer 
and supervise the approved program of 
projects. 

Those appointed to the governing 
board by the President were: Judge Io- 
seph N. Ulman, of Maryland, chairman; 
Louis N. Robinson, of Pennsylvania; 
Linton M. Collins, of Florida; James P. 
Davis, of Maryland; and Gustav Peck, 
of New York.: All had been active in 
prior efforts to deal with the prison-labor 
problem. Judge Ulman was chairman of 
the Ulman Committee appointed by the 
National Industrial Recovery Board. 
Professor Robinson, who had testified at 
length before the Ulman Committee, was 
an outstanding authority on prison labor. 
Mr. Collins, who had resigned from the 
NRA on August 20, 1935, was responsi- 
ble for administering the NRA functions 
of the Prison Labor Compact and was 
largely responsible for keeping the Ulman 
Committee recommendations alive. Mr. 
Davis, who had been secretary of the 
Ulman Committee, was a staff member 
of the Research and Planning Division 
of the NRA. Mr. Peck had been execu- 
tive secretary of the Labor Advisory 
Board of the NRA. The same board 
members served throughout the PIRA’s 
existence. Mr. Peck devoted full time to 
the agency, as did Mr. Davis, who later 
was identified as executive secretary. 
Judge Ulman resigned the chairmanship 








on September 26, 1936, because of pres- 
sure of judicial duties, but he continued 
as a member of the board. The President, 
on November 12, 1936, designated Pro- 
fessor Robinson as chairman.? 

There is some question as to whether 
the board fairly represented all the di- 
verse interests concerned with the prob- 
lem. Previous recommendations that 
advisory committees be appointed in- 
variably emphasized the need for repre- 
sentation on the part of free industry, 
labor, and the prisons. Certainly, all the 
appointees were well informed on the 
prison-labor question. The former mem- 
bers of the NRA staff represented indus- 
try and even labor to some extent, but 
neither they nor Judge Ulman repre- 
sented the prison interests. As a matter 
of fact, it is quite safe to say that Pro- 
fessor Robinson was the only appointee 
who came close to representing the point 
of view of prison officials. If the assump- 
tion that the board was not truly repre- 
sentative is a correct one, it may help to 
explain some of the difficulties later en- 
countered by the agency." 

Before reviewing the work of the 
agency, a word should be said about its 
financing and the size of its staff during 
its official life from September 26, 1935, 
to June 30, 1938. The original allocation 
of $100,000.00 for administrative ex- 

9U.S. Prison Industries Reorganization Admin- 
istration, Progress Report (May 15, 1937) (Washing- 
ton: Prison Industries Reorganization Administra- 
tion, 1937), p. I. 


teTt is being assumed here that Judge Ulman, 
while not necessarily persona non grata to the prison 
group, would not be considered as representing their 
interests because of the reluctance with which the 
Ulman Committee report was accepted by the pris- 
on group. It has been indicated previously that 
there was an element of desperation in their final 
acceptance of the general principles of the report. 
This factor would seem more important than Judge 
Ulman’s connection with the prison problem when 
he served for many years as president of the Mary- 
land Prisoners’ Aid Association. 
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penses was followed by other sums which 
brought the total funds allocated to 
$353,041.00." Evidently the agency op- 
erated on an “‘as-much-as-needed’’ basis 
and, in a sense, was supported out of the 
President’s pocket. In any event, the 
amounts made available were small, in 
terms of the agency’s responsibilities. 

As would be expected, the staff of the 
agency was a relatively small one. At the 
time of the 1938 hearings on the agency’s 
budget estimates, the total number of 
employees for 1937 was given as twenty- 
one, and twenty-two were estimated as 
required for the 1938 and 1939 fiscal 
years. Technical and professional em- 
ployees mainly, six of the actual staff and 
seven of the estimated staff were in a 
salary classification of $4,000.00 or 
above. As to the board members, Mr. 
Peck and Mr. Davis received $7,500.00 
annually; Mr. Collins and Judge Ulman 
received no salary; and the chairman, 
Professor Robinson, was paid $25.00 per 
diem when engaged in board business, a 
sum estimated to total approximately 
$2,000.00 a year. Staff titles included, 
among others, a general counsel, a chief 
investigator, a senior analyst, a chief 
statistician, an attorney, and a research 
assistant. The small size of the staff is 
explained in part by the PIRA’s use of 
services of other federal agencies, which 

11 Report of the President of the United States to the 
Congress Showing the Status of Funds and Operations 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts for 
the Fiscal Years 1935 to 1942, Inclusive, as of June 30, 
1942 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
January 11, 1943). Appropriations of $223,541.00 
were made under the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935, dated April 8, 1935, and appropria- 
tions of $129,500.00 were made under the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937, dated June 
29, 1937, and March 2, 1938. Specific amounts were 
allocated from time to time by letters of the Presi- 
dent, and, as of April 28, 1938, five separate letters 
of allocation had been signed, with amounts 


designated by each ranging from $10,000.00 to 
$115,600.00. 
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represented a transfer of funds that 
amounted to more than $53,000.00 dur- 
ing the 1937 fiscal year, most of which 
was for services supplied by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics.” In view of the 
agency’s original purposes, the modest 
finances and small staff were serious 
limitations, which had definite repercus- 
sions on its program. These can be appre- 
ciated by an examination of the policies 
adopted by the agency, its work in the 
states, its method of implementing pro- 
posals for changes, and the course of 
events that decided its subsequent his- 


tory. 
PIRA POLICIES 


The first formal report of the PIRA 
to the President, made on May 15, 1937, 
nearly twenty months after the creation 
of the agency, provides a useful survey 
of the board’s work during the period. In 
the letter of transmittal, Chairman Louis 
N. Robinson stated that the complete 
record of the work of the agency was to 
be found in the individual state reports 
as completed from time to time and in 
the agency’s participation by conference 
and correspondence in the shaping of 
undertakings within the states."$ 

According to this first report, the 
board’s first few weeks of operation in 
October, 1935, were occupied with re- 
examining the existing situation con- 
fronting prisons and prison labor, and it 
found “a confused and disheartening 
state of affairs.’’ Unquestionably, the 


12U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appro- 
priations, Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1938 and Public Works Administration A ppropria- 
tion Act of 1938: Hearings on H.J. Res. 679, 75th 
Cong., 3d Sess., April 20-May 4, 1938 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938), pp. 659, 670. It 
should be mentioned that the Hearings cited here 
are the only source of information regarding the 
agency’s staff. The agency’s two reports on its 
activities, the only ones made, which are discussed 
later, do not contain information of this kind. 


board faced a dismal situation. The 
fights in Congress over restrictive legis- 
lation and the disagreements during the 
NRA period had left the various con- 
testants—prison administrators, indus- 
trialists, and labor officials—“‘angry and 
suspicious.” In many states contractors 
had withdrawn from the prisons, leaving 
“thousands of idle convicts,” while, in 
the face of steadily increasing prison 
populations, legislatures cut appropria- 
tions. How the states would react to the 
new agency was another problem, and 
the specific possibility of nonco-operation 
which troubled the board is suggested by 
the following comment: “States which 
still had prison industries producing for 
the open market were disposed to view 
with alarm the new Federal agency which 
they feared would attempt to dictate 
their policy and find some way to close 
the industries whether they agreed or 
not.” 

In the light of these difficulties, sev- 
eral important decisions were made in 
the very beginning with respect to basic 
operating policies. The board determined 
that it would emphasize co-operative re- 
lationships with the states. For this rea- 
son, the agency would operate only in 
those states from which invitations were 
extended through their governors. As far 
as possible, the surveys and recom- 
mendations were to be regarded as joint 

3 U.S. Prison Industries Reorganization Admin- 
istration, Progress Report. One questions, of course, 
whether the individual reports of state surveys really 
have the effectiveness that would characterize a 
carefully prepared annual report, which not only 
would describe the work of the agency but also 
would highlight the particular problems and special 
difficulties faced and, at the same time, suggest 
remedies for these situations. Although the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons had assisted the states from time 
to time by making limited surveys, this was the first 
federal agency charged with such a responsibility as 
its major function, and a recital of the problems 


encountered and the methods of solving them might 
well have proved illuminating. 








undertakings of the state authorities and 
the board. Each state would be treated 
as a unique problem, and surveys would 
take cognizance of the backgrounds and 
potentialities of the individual states. 

An interesting stand was taken on an 
important question when it was decided, 
in order to avoid controversies, that 
“the Board could function better without 
creating the general advisory groups 
which had been mentioned from time to 
time in the preliminary discussions, and 
which the Board felt might tend to be- 
come pressure groups with resultant 
embarrassment and discord so charac- 
teristic of this question in the past.’’ The 
validity of this decision is questionable. 
The board’s reasoning seemed to be as 
follows: Because each state represented 
a distinct and separate problem, the use 
of an advisory group or groups represent- 
ing different interests would be unde- 
sirable, since the members might not 
agree as to the solution for each state. 
One questions whether it is correct to 
assume that a well-selected national ad- 
visory body, representative of the vari- 
ous elements concerned with the prob- 
lem, would necessarily have failed to 
arrive at a conclusion similar to that of 
the board—that each state constituted 
an individual problem and should be 
treated as such. One also wonders 
whether the agency, in its later unsuc- 
cessful fight for its existence, might not 
have welcomed the support of national 
advisory groups representing interests 
concerned with the diverse phases of the 
problem. 

The board recognized the fundamental 
interrelationship of all phases of a prison 
system. It was decided that, in order to 
make adequate recommendations, it was 
desirable to look not only at state-use 
industries and at the markets available 
to them under the existing laws but also 
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to include in the study an examination 
of factors that would influence rehabili- 
tation possibilities, such as adequacy of 
facilities for housing, study, and training. 
In addition, the relationship between the 
quantity and quality of the prison popu- 
lation and the operation of probation and 
parole was recognized and noted. The 
board also expressed the opinion that in 
making recommendations there should 
be realistic consideration of the state’s 
ability to carry out a given program. An 
understanding of the relationships of 
correctional institutions with other state 
institutions and agencies was considered 
an objective as important as the more 
obvious one of ascertaining the needs of 
such institutions for products which 
prisons might supply." 

The board believed that the surveys 
should neither be exhaustive as to time 
nor so detailed as to require an expensive 
and unwieldy staff. In the absence of prec- 
edents, it was decided to proceed slowly 
in a few states, with a small staff, so that 
a satisfactory technique could be devel- 
oped. One of the most significant early 
decisions as to staff was the adoption of a 
policy of utilizing the assistance of other 
governmental agencies where economy 
would result and the services of trained 
personnel could be obtained. As a result 
of this policy, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor was 
used for field surveys of production and 
consumption, the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department furnished 
architectural and engineering advice, 
and the WPA assisted in legal research. 


SURVEY PLANS 


The general plan of study for the first 
states to be surveyed incorporated the 
foregoing practical considerations. The 


"4 Ibid., pp. 7-9. 
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initial outline, which was divided into 
seven major parts, may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

1. Background and general considera- 
tions.—Upon invitation of the governor, 
the representatives of the board planned 
to confer with various state authorities 
and prominent citizens in an effort to 
learn the history of the prison-labor 
problem in the state, together with its 
political, social, and economic implica- 
tions. Consideration was to be given to 
plans for improvements already in exist- 
ence, to the attitudes of ‘‘organized bod- 
ies’ and the public toward the prison 
question, and to the financial condition 
of the state. 

2. Population of the prisons.—Certain 
facts were to be ascertained about each 
prisoner from available records, includ- 
ing previous criminal and work history, 
education, vocational background, physi- 
cal and mental status, and adaptability 
to the general program.’s 

3. Prison production and facilities—An 
inventory of machinery and equipment 
would be taken, together with a detailed 
statement as to the articles produced 
during the preceding fiscal year, the mar- 
ket value, an analysis of the system of 
operation, the number of prisoners em- 
ployed, and other necessary production 
details. 

4. Consumption survey.—This included 
a survey of potential prison production 
of selected items that the different public 
agencies and institutions of the state and 
its political subdivisions had purchased 
from various sources. 

5. Educational and allied activities in 

5 It should be noted that some of the data sug- 
gested would be very difficult to obtain from exist- 
ing records in most correctional institutions. Admis- 
sion summaries would tend to be highly unreliable, 
in view of the very limited development of profes- 
sional participation in initial classification which was 
characteristic of most institutions of the period. 


prisons.—This included information re- 
garding the school and vocational pro- 
grams; classification; handwork and hob- 
bies; library facilities; recreational, medi- 
cal, psychiatric, and psychological facili- 
ties; case work; and opportunities for 
religious observances. The board suc- 
cinctly said: “This portion of the survey 
aims to show what the institution is do- 
ing to eliminate the evil of idleness 
through other methods than work, and to 
give the Board a basis of judgment and 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
prison as a penological institution.” 

6. The legal situation.—It was planned 
to include an abstract and critical ap- 
praisal of the laws, decisions, and opin- 
ions affecting such areas as the operation 
of the prisons and prison industries, pur- 
chases by state institutions and agencies, 
relations of the political subdivisions to 
the state with reference to purchases, and 
the status of probation and parole.” 

7. Probation and parole—It was 
planned to study existing probation and 
parole practices and, in consultation with 
those interested, to make a report which 
would include recommendations for more 
satisfactory operations of the processes 
“both as a relief to the prisons and as an 
aid to real justice.””*” 

16 An interesting device was used in gathering 
the necessary legal data. Because making such a 
study in Washington would be costly and difficult, 
and probably unsatisfactory as well because of lack 
of knowledge of the actual operation of the laws, the 
board retained in each state ‘“‘an experienced and 
competent local attorney,” nominated by the attor- 
ney-general of the state, for the purpose of making 
an annotated digest and analysis of the applicable 
laws and decisions according to an outline prepared 


by the board’s counsel. The cost of these studies did 
not exceed $240.00 in any state (bid., pp. 29-30). 


17 Ibid., pp. 9-11. In connection with the studies 
of probation and parole which were made in each of 
the state surveys, the PIRA obtained on a loan basis 
the services of Francis H. Hiller, experienced field 
representative of the National Probation Associa- 
tion (ibid., p. 32). 








On the basis of the information gath- 
ered under the foregoing headings, the 
board planned to formulate tentative 
recommendations for discussion at con- 
ferences with state officials in order to 
arrive at “a rounded and practical pro- 
gram which the state representatives can 
sponsor within the state and for which 
the Board can recommend to the Presi- 
dent such financial and other aid as may 
be found desirable.” The board also 
planned to consult fully any source which 
might have constructive advice to offer, 
including federal and state prison offi- 
cials, representatives of affected indus- 
tries and of free labor, and other in- 
formed persons or agencies. 

After looking at the existing situation 
and formulating its policies based on the 
considerations already enumerated, the 
board on October 16, 1935, addressed a 
letter to the governors of all the states. 
This communication included a descrip- 
tion of the responsibilities of the board 
as stated in the executive order which 
created the agency and an expression of 
the board’s belief that the prison problem 
of each state was separate and distinct 
from those of other states and that those 
in direct contact with it were best quali- 
fied to move in the direction of a wise 
solution. The letter stated: “The Board 
considers itself as primarily an agency 
established to provide means by which 
the States may avail themselves of the 
aid of the Federal Government in de- 
veloping and putting into operation a 
program which will help to solve the 
problems of idleness in the prisons and 
of competition between prison industry 
and private industry.” The board in- 
vited the governors to confer concerning 
any questions or problems within the 
scope of the new agency’s functions and 
indicated that representatives would be 
available for conferences with those in- 
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terested on October 29-30 at the At- 
lanta sessions of the American Prison 
Congress. 

At that time the board held a series of 
meetings at which representatives of the 
states were invited to discuss their prob- 
lems, and the considerable interest shown 
in the work of the agency served to lay 
the groundwork for surveys in a number 
of states. The American Prison Associa- 
tion gave the agency its official blessing 
at the annual business meeting held Oc- 
tober 30 in a resolution which read: “We 
commend, as a wise and forward step in 
the efforts to solve the prison labor prob- 
lem, the creation of the Prison Industries 
Reorganization Authority, and urge the 
several States to cooperate with this 
organization.””?* 


STATE SURVEYS 


On the basis of its Progress Report of 
May 15, 1937, and of a supplementary 
report of October 15, 1937,7 which was 
the last one made by the agency, the 
board made an impressive statement on 
the work accomplished in two years. 

In addition to making individual state 
surveys, the board decided to conduct 
supplementary investigations designed 
to add to its knowledge and experience, 
in order to be of greater service to the 
states. A study was made of methods 
used in nearly all the states employing 
prisoners in road, forestry, or conserva- 
tion work; and the opinion was offered 
that, despite the unsavory reputation of 
the former “chain gangs,’’ there was an 
extensive opportunity for wise and con- 
structive use of prisoners of the better 
types on highway work and in various 


18 Proceedings of the American Prison Association, 
1935 (New York, 1936), p. 360. 

79 U.S. Prison Industries Reorganization Admin- 
istration, Supplement to Progress Report (October 15, 
1937) (Washington: Prison Industries Reorganiza- 
tion Administration, 1937). 
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kinds of conservation work, such as for- 
estry, drainage, and soil-erosion projects. 
The question of utilizing abandoned 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps was 
discussed with the forestry service, and 
the availability of these minimum-se- 
curity camps was brought to the atten- 
tion of the states which seemed likely to 
want them. 

The board also made special studies of 
specific industries being operated success- 
fully in a number of states, including 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York, Indiana, and Virginia; and the in- 
formation obtained on the size, cost, pro- 
ductivity, and design of the plants stud- 
ied was made available to other states. 
An attempt was also made to obtain 
plans and to study materials in the field 
of education from the few states stress- 
ing educational programs. A special 
study was made of the New York edu- 
cational program, which had recently 
been revamped and intensified, and con- 
tacts were made with the United States 
Office of Education. 

Surveys were completed, and re- 
ports and recommendations had been 
made in ten states: Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and 
West Virginia. Surveys were also com- 
pleted, but reports were being written or 
were in the hands of governors for review 
in four states: California, New Mexico, 
Oregon, and Wyoming. The surveys in 
the District of Columbia and Georgia 
were nearly completed, and initial work 
had been started in Indiana, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Pennsylvania. Requests 
for surveys had also been received from 
Idaho and Nebraska.” 

The work accomplished in the various 

20 U.S. Prison Industries Reorganization Admin- 


istration, Progress Report, pp. 14-29; and Supple- 
ment to Progress Report, p. 1. 


states suggests that the board carried 
out its initial objectives. There is evi- 
dence that the board gave particular at- 
tention to the specific conditions existing 
in each state and concerned itself not 
only with prison conditions but also with 
those factors which would affect the op- 
eration of recommendations. The board 
likewise co-operated with existing or- 
ganizations, such as planning commis- 
sions, and, in each instance, the tentative 
recommendations were submitted to ap- 
propriate officials for comments and sug- 
gestions. Tangible results had already 
been achieved in many of the states 
surveyed. Constructive legislation was 
passed in Arkansas, California, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, and West 
Virginia. Appropriations for new prison 
construction were made by California, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia, and modernization of antiquated 
programs was under way in other states, 
including Tennessee, Texas, and Utah. 
In most of the states surveyed, the PIRA 
succeeded in creating a favorable climate 
of public opinion for its recommenda- 
tions, but in some states political or fis- 
cal considerations may have interfered 
with legislative indorsement or enact- 
ment of the agency’s proposals. In nearly 
all the states surveyed, the press gave 
considerable publicity to the findings 
and recommendations, and it is apparent 
that considerable support for the pro- 
posals was developed as a result. 

The two reports of the board indicated 
a general sense of satisfaction with the 
results attained through the agency’s 
work. In its first report the board had no 
question as to the worth of the agency 
as demonstrated by its work in the states. 
As the board saw the situation, there was 
both a need and an opportunity. In the 
words of the report: “In the opinion of 
the Board its experience proves that 
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there is great need of disinterested advice 
and leadership in the prison field, and 
that the states welcome and will respond 
enthusiastically to such leadership from 
an appropriate Federal Agency.’ In its 
second report, two years after the agency 
offered its services to the governors, the 
PIRA summarized its own optimistic 
appraisal of the situation in these words: 

On the basis of the activities reported in this 
Supplement and in the Progress Report of 
May 15, 1937, it is reasonable to say that the 
work of the Prison Industries Reorganization 
Board during the two years of its existence has 
aided in a far-reaching movement to improve 
prisons and prison systems. The deplorable con- 
ditions existing until recently in many of the 
states assisted have been too well known to 
require any other argument for the imperative 
need of such movements as those now under 
way. In dispassionately pointing out these con- 
ditions and setting forth such appropriate 
remedial measures as the best experience has 
suggested, the Prison Industries Reorganiza- 
tion Board has proved effective as a source of 
information and support to those within the 
states who were seeking improvement and upon 
whom the responsibility must fall.” 


This survey of the work reported on 
by the PIRA demonstrates without 
question that the agency performed a 
useful function. It had made thorough 
and expert surveys of the existing prob- 
lems in individual states, and its record 
was a formidable one. All together, twen- 
ty-two reports of surveys were made, 
covering all the states in which work had 
been started by October, 1937. From the 
beginning, the agency insisted on a broad 
interpretation of its scope as defined by 
the phrase “industrial operations and 
allied activities,” which appeared in the 
executive order that created it, and its 
recommendations properly included pro- 


2tU.S. Prison Industries Reorganization Admin- 
istration, Progress Report, p. 33. 

22J.S. Prison Industries Reorganization Admin- 
istration, Supplement to Progress Report, p. 8. 


posals that ranged far beyond the ques- 
tion of prison industries. Its method of 
operation was strategically sound, and, 
by offering services to the states upon in- 
vitation only, the agency avoided any 
suggestion of dictation, an important 
asset in federal-state relations. As would 
be expected, the agency was invited to 
work only in those states in which re- 
sponsible officials believed that there was 
need for a survey, that is, where the exist- 
ence of problems was recognized. Because 
of this, the surveys uniformly discovered 
bad conditions—problems of extensive 
idleness, lack of educational programs, 
overcrowded cellhouses and dormitories, 
and the absence of decent medical facili- 
ties. The agency’s recommendations 
embraced all the problems it discovered; 
they were far-reaching and yet eminently 
practical. In fact, because the proposals 
were evidently widely supported since 
good interpretive work had been done, 
the only serious problem in most states 
was the important one of carrying out 
the recommendations. 

It will be recalled that the four funda- 
mental duties prescribed for the agency 
were (1) making surveys, (2) recom- 
mending projects for the President’s con- 
sideration, (3) recommending loans or 
grants, or both, to carry out the proposed 
changes, and (4) administering and su- 
pervising approved projects. The agen- 
cy’s basic policies and the state surveys 
have been discussed. The other responsi- 
bilities of PIRA may be considered under 
a generic grouping, embracing the all- 
important question of what was done 
about the surveys. 


THE PROBLEM OF IMPLEMENTING 
THE PIRA PROPOSALS 


A review of the various PIRA surveys 
leads to the conclusion that the pro- 
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posals made by the agency usually called 
for the expenditure of public funds. Sub- 
stantial sums had been appropriated for 
prison purposes by the legislatures of 
California, Kentucky, Maryland, and 
West Virginia, and either WPA or 
PWA had already made grants to those 
states, or applications for grants were 
pending. In view of the fact that the 
executive order which created it included 
among the duties of the PIRA that of 
recommending “for the approval of the 
President” loans or grants necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of the order, an 
appraisal of that phase of the agency’s 
duties seems appropriate. 

The basic order specified that the 
agency was to determine the needs, 
recommend grants or loans of necessary 
funds, and then administer and super- 
vise the projects approved. Apparently, 
nothing quite like this happened. Actu- 
ally, the agency made the studies, made 
recommendations to the states, and then 
took little, if any, direct responsibility 
for seeing to it that funds were made 
available. 

On this subject the record is meager 
but clear. Its importance, of course, lies 
in the background of the entire situation. 
Prominent in that background was the 
often reiterated $50,000,000.00 which was 
to enable the states to set up state-use 
industries and other activities to take up 
the prison employment slack. At all 
stages in the developments that led from 
the Ulman Committee proposals to the 
creation of the PIRA, this same sum ap- 
peared again and again. Unquestionably, 
the prison representatives accepted the 
general promise that funds would be 
forthcoming. When representatives of 
twenty-eight states met to consider the 
Ulman Committee report, it was said 
that “not a single voice favored the im- 
mediate adoption of an exclusive state- 


use system. However, these men and 
women were unanimous in their willing- 
ness to begin the installation of state-use 
industries or to improve existing ones 
with Federal aid.’’3 

As nearly as can be determined, a de- 
cision was made to use existing federal 
agencies already in the business of grant- 
ing or loaning funds for making grants 
for various types of prison projects, 
rather than to use the PIRA for this. 
Such a decision is quite defensible on the 
sound administrative grounds that the 
government should not set up a separate 
agency for each class of projects. At any 
rate, the pattern, which was composed 
of two distinct parts, became clear: (1) 
the PIRA had an advisory relationship 
to the fund-granting agencies—a func- 
tion which evidently was assumed in 
specific instances rather than as a matter 
of fixed, continuing policy, and then only 
on the initiative of the fund-granting 
agencies involved; and (2) the PIRA 
gave advice to the states in order to help 
them qualify for federal funds. This dual 
role was not necessarily an unimportant 
one, but it was something less than had 
been planned originally. 

The PIRA was used by federal grant 
and loan agencies in an advisory capac- 
ity, chiefly in connection with a require- 
ment of the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1937, which prohibited 
the use of funds made available under 
the act for various correctional institu- 
tion projects unless the President found 

23 Prison Labor Authority, ‘“Comments of the 
Prison Labor Authority on the Report of the Ulman 
Committee,” cited by Clarke, op. cit., p. 152. 

24 There seems little doubt that the original inten- 
tion was that the President would allocate funds 
from various relief moneys for the prison projects on 
recommendation of the agency designated or cre- 
ated. If it were intended originally that the WPA 
and the PWA would exercise this responsibility, pre- 


sumably the executive order would have read 
differently. 
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that the projects would not cause or pro- 
mote prison competition with private 
enterprise.** Chairman Louis N. Robin- 
son, in an appearance before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations on April 28, 1938, described 
the agency’s advisory duties: “The 
Prison Industries Reorganization Ad- 
ministration has been informally selected 
to make findings in several State projects 
with respect to such possible competi- 
tion.””° In a prepared statement sub- 
mitted for the record, Chairman Robin- 
son listed the instances in which the spe- 
cific services of the agency had been 
requested. This listing is the only record 
available for this type of service per- 
formed. The services requested, all of 
which are described as “services re- 
quested by the P.W.A.”’ may be grouped 
under two headings. 

Recommendations and opinions to PWA. 
—The agency recommended industries 
for the completed Georgia prison; it 
aided “in adjusting the Missouri penal 
situation’’;?’ it gave an opinion on a pro- 
posed Pennsylvania maximum-security 
prison and on industries for a proposed 

25 U.S. Congress, Public Res. No. 47 (75th Cong., 
1st sess.), Act of June 29, 1937. This restriction was 
a compromise suggested instead of an outright pro- 
hibition of funds for any prison project. As originally 
offered by Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, 
the proposal would have had the President’s finding 
based on a study by the PIRA or other appropriate 
agency. In its final version, the reference to the 
PIRA was stricken for no apparent reason. Reten- 


tion of the agency’s name might have strengthened 
its position somewhat. 


2% U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appro- 
priations, Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1938 and Public Works Administration A ppropria- 
tion Act of 1938: Hearings on H.J. Res. 679, 75th 
Cong., 3d Sess., April 28, 1938, p. 661. 

27 This situation involved federal aid to a Mis- 
souri project which included new factory buildings 
to replace existing ones at the penitentiary. The in- 
cident became the cause célébre which led to the 
restrictive section of the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1937. 


reformatory for boys; and it assisted 
with an opinion on the suitability of pro- 
posed industries for the Maryland penal 
system. 

Aid to the states—Advice and help 
were given to the governors of Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, Utah, and West Vir- 
ginia in their efforts to qualify for fed- 
eral aid for prison construction; the 
Maryland prison superintendent was as- 
sisted in his effort to retain educational 
staff, by taking up matters with WPA; 
an opinion was given to the California 
prison board on a proposed prison, and 
the project was cleared with WPA. 

These services do not seem very exten- 
sive, and it would appear that the agency 
helped to implement its recommenda- 
tions only to the extent of advising fed- 
eral fund-granting agencies as to the 
suitability of certain proposals and by 
assisting a few of the states to qualify 
for federal aid. There is very little evi- 
dence that the PIRA took the initiative 
in making funds available, and there is 
some evidence that the agency did not 
consider this as one of its chief purposes. 
As a matter of fact, Chairman Robinson 
made this clear on several occasions. In 
describing the work of the agency in a 
statement prepared for the record of the 
1938 hearings on the PIRA budget esti- 
mate, he stated that, while building proj- 
ects were involved in practically all the 
programs in the twenty-two states in 
which the agency had worked, “‘only five 
of these have thus far entailed the ex- 
penditure of Federal money.’ After in- 
dicating his belief that the federal gov- 

28 Jbid. Apparently these were California, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri; the 
Georgia and Missouri grants were made prior to the 
establishment of the PIRA. Florida, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, and Washington had also 
received grants of varying amounts, but these did 


not involve any PIRA relationship to the federal 
grants. 
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ernment was duty bound to assist the 
states in some way, he added, “even if 
it does not put actual money into the 
proposition.” In the autumn of 1936, he 
described Kentucky as being the first 
and only state “on which we have gone 
to the President for a grant.’? In a 1937 
address, he had this to say with regard 
to the agency’s functions: “Some people 
have tried to tell us that the only job of 
the PIRA was to secure Federal money 
to build work-shops and to buy ma- 
chines. The PIRA has never taken that 
stand and if it should be so stupid as to 
do it, it will need a new chairman.’’?° 

It seems clear that the agency con- 
sidered its role to be one of service to the 
states, with advice rather than financial 
assistance being its primary contribu- 
tion. Nevertheless, the evidence does not 
justify describing this definition of its 
function as a policy decision on the part 
of the PIRA. It is more probable that 
the original purposes of the agency had 
been modified by decisions made at 
higher levels, possibly because of a desire 
to channel all projects through the PWA 
and WPA and possibly because funds 
available did not justify special alloca- 
tions for the prison program as previ- 
ously contemplated. 

Whatever the reasons may have been, 
the fact was that the agency performed 
only one of its major functions fully, 
namely, making the kind of studies re- 
quired to discover the needs in the 
states. The phase of its work that was of 
prime importance to the prison group 
was that of recommending grants or 

29 Louis N. Robinson, ‘‘Employment of Prisoners 
and Related Problems as Seen by the Prison Indus- 
tries Reorganization Administration,” Proceedings 
of the American Prison Association, 1936 (New 
York, 1937), p. 171. 

3° Louis N. Robinson, ‘‘How To Combat Prison 


Idleness,” Proceedings of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation, 1937 (New York, 1938), p. 246. 


loans to effectuate the recommendations, 
but it is certain that the PIRA did not 
pursue an aggressive policy in trying to 
obtain funds for the states. The conver- 
sion to the state-use system was sup- 
posed to be accomplished with federal 
aid in the form of surveys and funds. 
The surveys were made available, but 
the funds were not. 


REACTIONS OF THE PRISON GROUP 
TO THE PIRA 


Before attempting to analyze the re- 
fusal of the Congress to appropriate 
funds for the continuance of the PIRA 
in 1938 and again in 1940, it is advisable 
to try to evaluate the reaction of the 
prison groups to the agency. The record 
shows some evidence of support and 
little direct criticism. When the occasion 
demanded it, the PIRA was able to pro- 
duce numerous testimonials as to its 
value and effectiveness, including letters 
and telegrams from governors and prison 
boards and resolutions passed by legisla- 
tures. Notable also is the absence of any 
specific antagonism or hostility toward 
the agency. Despite these favorable fac- 
tors, the evidence as a whole suggests 
that the prison representatives took the 
point of view that the PIRA failed to 
live up to their expectations. They had 
thought the agency would be the medium 
through which federal funds would be 
obtained. It was not, and, because it was 
not, they were indifferent in their atti- 
tude toward it. 

The need for federal funds was recog- 
nized. In fact, the early development of 
the agency was accompanied by occa- 
sional demands by the prison group for 
more adequate financing of its activities. 
Some appreciation of this may be ob- 
tained from a resolution passed at the 
annual meeting of the American Prison 
Association at Chicago on September 





16, 1936. After noting that there were 
many thousand men in prisons “in com- 
plete and stultifying idleness” and that 
inadequate appropriations as well as 
restrictive state and federal legislation 
were responsible for these conditions, 
the resolution included this statement: 
‘‘... the American Prison Association is 
encouraged by the efforts now being 
made by the Prison Industries Reorgani- 
zation Administration of the Federal 
Government and strongly urges con- 
tinued research and guidance by an ade- 
quately financed Federal agency.’’* The 
Prison Association of New York, in com- 
menting favorably on the work of the 
PIRA, described the grant made to Ken- 
tucky and added: ‘‘A very valuable serv- 
ice was rendered to the State of Mary- 
land, and plans have been developed for 
other states which unfortunately, can- 
not be consummated without Federal 
financial support.’’ 

The responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment to provide funds for correcting 
conditions was emphasized at the annual 
Congress of the American Prison Associa- 
tion, held in Philadelphia in October, 
1937. At that time, the PIRA had been 
functioning for two years, but, with the 
exception of a few states, federal funds 
had not been made available to help the 
states meet the prison problem. In many 
ways the 1937 sessions of the associa- 
tion give considerable insight into the 
reaction of the prison group to the 
agency. There was an important discus- 
sion in which Sanford Bates and Chair- 
man Robinson participated, and a sig- 
nificant resolution was passed. Both 
serve to throw some light on the prison 


3t Proceedings of the American Prison Association, 
1936, p. 312. 

32 State of New York, The Ninety-second Annual 
Report of the Prison Association of New York (1937), 
p. 27. 
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group’s general dissatisfaction with the 
PIRA. 

Following a series of papers on the 
prison-labor question, an interesting dis- 
cussion took place ‘as to the wisdom of 
seeking more federal aid and the meth- 
ods pursued by the PIRA in attempting 
to help in solving the state prison unem- 
ployment problem.’’3’ Several pertinent 
comments were made by Sanford Bates, 
former director of the United States 
Bureau of Prisons. He expressed the 
opinion that “the real action needed 
from the Federal Government is to make 
funds available to prisons.”’ He stressed 
the fact that, because much of the prison 
idleness was caused by federal laws, it 
was “up to the Federal Government to 
do something to assist the state officials 
and ameliorate the situation.”’ Describ- 
ing himself as one who had been “‘in at 
the beginning” of the PIRA, he said that 
in his opinion the agency was set up for 
the purpose of making it possible for the 
federal government to grant funds to aid 
the states to meet this particular prob- 
lem.34 Chairman Robinson of the PIRA 
entered the discussion at this point and 
stated that, whatever the original pur- 
pose of those who fathered the agency, 
“the fact was that money was not avail- 
able when the organization was set up.” 
He added that the PIRA had tried to do 
its best in the situation and had offered 
every possible service to any state asking 
for it. It had “helped any state which 
asked for help in obtaining funds from 
P.W.A., or the W.P.A.,’’ agencies which 
‘‘were already established for the purpose 
of making grants.” He also said that 
many states preferred using state money 

33 Proceedings of the American Prison Associa- 


tion, 1937, Pp. 249. The discussion was summarized 
but not reported verbatim. 


34 Ibid. The quotations refer to the discussion as 


reported; the words are not necessarily those of 
Mr. Bates. 
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and prison labor for construction rather 
than to request federal grants which 
could not be used on a project employ- 
ing prisoners. 

Regardless of the merit of Chairman 
Robinson’s rejoinder, his statement 
merely described the functions of the 
agency as it then operated. As far as 
the prison administrators were con- 
cerned, the availability of help from the 
agency in seeking grants from the PWA 
and the WPA represented something 
less than was needed in the way of help. 
They expressed their need for something 
more in a resolution passed at the annual 
business meeting of the same congress on 
October 14, 1937. The resolution stated 
that the federal government, through 
the development of WPA projects in 
prison education and through the PIRA, 
had been “helpful in providing some 
temporary relief, advice and service in 
certain States’’; nevertheless, “the need 
for a permanent State-Federal program 
of cooperation is of paramount necessity 
if existing conditions are to be improved 
and the damage caused by restrictive 
federal legislation repaired.’’ The asso- 
ciation through its Executive Committee 
and Committee on Prison Labor was to 
“take such steps as will further the 
Program of Federal-State cooperation 
and continue to fight aggressively for a 
constructive means of remedying the 
existing situation.’’5 

During the prison-labor discussions, 
E. R. Cass, general secretary of the 
American Prison Association, described 
the efforts being made to obtain federal 
funds for grants-in-aid to the states to 
assist them in building new institutions 
and in establishing standards in the en- 
tire field, including probation and parole. 
He reported that a committee of the 
association, which had been assisted by 


38 [bid., pp. 413-14. 


“interested governmental agencies,”’ 
went to Washington to further this ob- 
jective, but the members “were told 
that no funds were available for this 
purpose, although the President ap- 
peared to be extremely sympathetic and 
interested.”’* As with the other instances 
cited, the important thing here is the 
continuing interest of the prison group in 
federal aid. The association committee’s 
call on the President did not mean that 
the PIRA was in disrepute, but it did 
mean that the program of the agency, as 
it operated, did not fill the need, as that 
need was defined by prison adminis- 
trators.3? 

Factors other than the failure of the 
agency to provide funds were at least 
partially responsible for the indifferent 
reaction of the prison group. Many 
prison administrators could not accept 
the idea that the state-use system could 
be made to work, and to many the 
agency program may have looked like a 
near-duplicate of the Ulman Committee 
recommendations which had strongly 
proclaimed the virtues of state use. 

Certain conclusions may be drawn 
from the evidence that has been pre- 
sented. Within the framework of its own 
policies and the limitations imposed on 
it, the PIRA fulfilled some of the duties 
and responsibilities required of it by the 
executive order that created it. The 
agency performed its survey duties ad- 

36 Tbid., p. 248. Mr. Cass referred to a proposed 
bill, later introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive John J. Boylan, of New York (U.S. Congress, 
H.R. 9147 [75th Cong., 3d sess.]). The bill was intro- 
duced on January 25, 1938; it was referred to the 


House Committee on the Judiciary, but was not re- 
ported out (see Congressional Record, LXXXIII 
[January 25, 1938], 1092). 

37 Asa matter of fact, the proposed bill would not 
necessarily have ruled out the PIRA as the adminis- 
tering agency, since it provided that the President 
designate the department or agency to administer 
the act. There is no evidence that the PIRA was in- 
volved in any way in this move. 
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mirably; its work stimulated a consider- 
able amount of activity in the states, and 
some real improvements were achieved. 
In view of the size of the staff and the 
budgetary limitations, the extent of the 
services provided seems remarkable. 

Unfortunately, the one area in which 
the agency was able to do little was that 
of implementing its recommendations 
by making funds available to the states 
for necessary changes in their prison 
systems. Its fiscal advisory services, both 
to the federal agencies equipped to make 
grants or loans and to state officials, were 
of such a tenuous nature that the agen- 
cy’s influence was probably not very 
significant. In any event, the relationship 
of the agency to the projects assisted by 
federal finances was of a character dif- 
ferent from that originally intended. In- 
stead of recommending grants to the 
states and supervising the projects au- 
thorized, the agency was on an “advise- 
if-called-upon”’ basis with the PWA and 
WPA and on a “will-help-you-qualify” 
basis with the states. The attitude of the 
prison administrators, who expected so 
much and received so little, was one of 
appreciation of the services given, but 
this appreciation was tempered by a 
growing concern about funds not given. 
It is difficult to evaluate the importance 
of the prison group’s failure to accept the 
PIRA with enthusiasm, but this much 
is certain: when the agency was fighting 
for its existence, the prison groups gave 
it little or no support. 


CONGRESSIONAL OPPOSITION 
TO THE PIRA 


Since the PIRA was created by execu- 
tive order of the President and was 
financed by emergency relief funds avail- 
able to him, the agency had not been 
forced to run the gauntlet of congres- 
sional approval. The first warning that 
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the Congress was dissatisfied with the 
way in which the PIRA was being fi- 
nanced came from a report by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937. 
The committee struck from the bill the 
provision for funds for administrative 
expenses of any agency established by 
the President under authority of the 
Emergency Relief Act of 1935—which 
included the PIRA. In addition, the 
report proposed limiting administrative 
expenses of any agency to 5 per cent of 
its appropriation under the act. These 
provisions, if upheld, would have liqui- 
dated the PIRA.** 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkan- 
sas, opposed the committee report on the 
floor of the Senate, and he finally suc- 
ceeded in getting the Senate to agree to 
the continuance of the PIRA.%® Al- 
though the agreement was obtained 
without recorded vote, the discussion 
should have been sufficient to put the 
agency on notice that it could not con- 
tinue indefinitely on funds obtained from 
relief appropriations. Senator Alva 
Adams, of Colorado, chairman of the 
responsible subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee, defended the re- 
port by referring adversely to certain 
unspecified agencies which were spend- 
ing 100 per cent for administration. He 
eventually identified the PIRA as one of 
these agencies, and stated: “‘Not one cent 
of the money which went to some of these 
agencies ever went to feed the hungry 
or clothe the naked. We did feel that if 

38U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1937, S. Report 717, To Accompany H.J. Res. 361, 
75th Cong., rst. Sess., June 7, 1937 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1937), pp. 5-6. Some 
agencies were excepted from the 5 per cent limit, in- 


cluding the General Accounting Office, the Treasury 
Department, and the Resettlement Administration. 


39 Congressional Record, LXXXI (June 21, 1937), 
6049-51. 
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there were agencies to be established 
they should be established by Congress; 
that they should be financed through the 
regular courses of appropriations.’’4 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wy- 
oming, also supported the report, arguing 
that the authority of the President to 
continue the agency had disappeared 
with the expiration of the act of 1935 and 
pointing out that the PIRA had nothing 
to do with relief. He commented: 

I venture to say there is not a Member of 
this body who can state to the Senate now what 
the Prison Industries Reorganization Adminis- 
tration actually does. I feel that the chairman of 
the Committee on Reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment [Senator Robinson] should actually be 
the last person to come here with a request to 
permit the establishment of an agency upon 
which Congress has never passed.4 


In view of the fact that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee reported ad- 
versely on the agency and that there was 
the clear indication on the floor of the 
Senate that the agency should seek ap- 
proval through regular channels, it seems 
reasonable to raise the question as to why 
a bill was not introduced in the following 
session of Congress to provide financial 
support for the PIRA on a continuing 
basis. The reasons are not known, and 
the question must be left unanswered, 
but it is clear that the agency did not 
consider its work finished. Chairman 
Robinson, in the hearings on the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1938 
before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations on April 
28, 1938, definitely declared his belief 
that the work of the agency would be a 
“continuing thing.” In view of the 
necessity for the agency’s program, one 
questions whether, in justice to it, suffi- 

4 Tbid., pp. 6049-50. 


4 Ibid., p. 6050. Senator O’Mahoney was not 
contradicted. 
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cient effort was put forth to enable the 
agency to develop the prestige and sup- 
port necessary to become accepted by 
Congress. 

As a sidelight on this question, an in- 
teresting colloquy took place between 
Representative Richard B. Wiggles- 
worth, of Massachusetts, and Chairman 
Robinson during the same hearings be- 
fore the House subcommittee in 1938: 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH: I assume that every 
State in the Union has known of the existence 
of this agency since 1935. 

Dr. Rosrinson: Well, we have made abso- 
lutely no effort to do any advertising nor do we 


have any publicity agents or any newspaper- 
men connected with our staff.4 


As a statement of economical intent, Dr. 
Robinson’s point of view as expressed is 
an admirable one, but, as a description 
of agency policy, it falls somewhat short 
when judged from the standpoint of 
sound administration. The PIRA had 


been threatened by the chairman of a 
powerful subcommittee of the Senate 


Appropriations Committee. Another 
senator had charged that none of the 
senators knew anything about the agen- 
cy’s program, and he had not been 
refuted. These were warnings, and they 
should not have passed unheeded. 

A specific appropriation of $120,000.00 
for the PIRA was included in the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation bill of 1938. 
The agency appropriation was reported 
favorably by the House committee; 
there was no discussion of the program 
during the debates in the House preced- 
ing the passage of the relief bill; but the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
refused to go along with the House 

#U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appro- 
priations, Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1938 and Public Works Administration A ppropria- 
tion Act of 1938: Hearings on H.J. Res. 679, 75th 
Cong., 3d Sess., A pril 28, 1938, p. 655. 

4% Ibid., p. 670. 











action. In its report to the Senate the 
committee simply struck from the bill 
the provisions for the administrative 
expenses of the PIRA and the extension 
of the life of the agency.*4 The report 
did not advance any reason for this ac- 
tion, nor is one suggested by the House 
hearings on which the Senate relied. A 
review of the hearings on the PIRA be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations on April 28, 1938, does not 
reveal any specific criticism of the 
agency.** Chairman Robinson reviewed 
the duties of the PIRA, emphasizing 
chiefly that it was a service organization 
that went into action only upon the 
written request of the governor of a 
state. The only question raised that may 
have been significant was whether the 
organization would be a continuing 
activity, to which Chairman Robinson 
responded: 


My own belief is that it will be a continuing 
thing. I think the problems of crime and the 
treatment of prisoners are such a tremendously 
important subject, and the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government does, let us say, interfere in 
one way or another with the work going on in 
the States, it seems to me, makes the Federal 
Government in duty bound to assist in some 
way, even if it does not put actual money into 
the proposition, but by furnishing advice and 
assistance when they want it. 


The question was not pursued further, 


44U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, Work Relief and Public Works A ppropria- 
tion Act of 1938, S. Report 1812, To Accompany 
H.J. Res. 679, 75th Cong., 3@ Sess., May 21, 1938 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938), 
p. 2. The House-approved appropriation for the 
agency was $120,000.00; in this report the Senate 
committee recommended a total expenditure of more 
than $2,890,000,000.00 for the relief bill—an in- 
crease of nearly $300,000,000.00 over the House 
recommendation. 

45U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appro- 
priations, Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1938 and Public Works Administration A ppropria- 
tion Act of 1938: Hearings on H.J. Res. 679, 75th 
Cong., 3d Sess., A pril 28, 1938, pp. 656-70. 

4 Tbid., p. 665. 
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and presumably the issue implied was 
not considered a controversial one. 


THE SENATE REFUSES TO 
CONTINUE THE PIRA 


When the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee amendment to the joint resolu- 
tion striking out the appropriation of 
$120,000.00 for the PIRA and the con- 
tinuance of the agency until June 30, 
1939, reached the Senate floor on June 1, 
1938, a lively debate ensued. Senator 
Alben Barkley, of Kentucky, led the 
fight for the PIRA, and Senator James 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, was its chief 
opponent.‘? Senator Barkley pointed out 
that the Senate committee did not hold 
hearings on the PIRA but relied, in- 
stead, on the record of the House hear- 
ings, which had resulted in the retention 
of the PIRA in the bill as reported by 
the House subcommittee and by the full 
committee, and in its later passage by 
the House. He made a strong plea for the 
continuance of the agency and intro- 
duced into the record communications 
received from James P. Davis, executive 
secretary of the PIRA, which stressed 
the value of the work done. Senator 
Barkley’s argument was a dual one: (1) 
that the agency was a useful one, as 
shown by its work in various states; and 
(2) that it was an economical one, as it 
used other governmental agencies and 
services, such as the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor, instead of creating 
special staffs of its own. 

Senator Barkley referred in particular 
to the constructive results that followed 
the agency’s work in Kentucky, and he 
presented numerous testimonials regard- 
ing the PIRA’S work, including news- 
paper editorials, resolutions of public 
bodies, and communications of various 


47 Congressional Record, LXXXIII (June 1, 
1938), 7816-25. 
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kinds addressed to the agency and to the 
President. Specific reference was made to 
favorable comments made by the Senate 
of Georgia, the Maryland Board of Wel- 
fare, and the District of Columbia Board 
of Public Welfare. He referred to letters 
from the governors of California, Arkan- 
sas, and Kentucky, as well as to com- 
munications from responsible officials of 
Vermont, Tennessee, and Oklahoma. He 
called attention to a Washington Post 
editorial of May 27, 1938, which called 
the elimination of the provision for the 
PIRA “‘one of the minor mysteries of the 
bill’? and which declared that the organi- 
zation was directly related to the unem- 
ployment problem. The editorial as- 
serted: ‘‘The initiation of another spend- 
ing spree is no time to cut off expert 
planning agencies designed to curtail 
such wasteful expenditures.” 

The proponents of the committee 
amendment made their argument from 
two standpoints: (1) this was admittedly 
an advisory agency, and its provision of 
advisory services had nothing whatever 
to do with a relief bill; and (2) the states 
were perfectly capable of taking care of 
the prison-labor problem themselves. 
Senator Adams, of Colorado, a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, op- 
posed the agency’s inclusion in a relief 
bill and explained briefly that the reason 
the committee eliminated the appropria- 
tion was that the agency had nothing to 
do with relief. He also made the point 
that “apparently the Budget and appar- 
ently the administration were not suffi- 
ciently interested in this organization to 
include it in their recommendations” (in 
the general appropriations bills). 

Senator Byrnes argued that the states 
could handle the prison problem them- 
selves, and he said that if the states 
needed help in applying for funds from 
the PWA, which had been referred to as 


4 Tbid., p. 7820. 


one of the services of the PIRA, reliable 
agencies were available to assist them. 
He pointed out that the National Re- 
sources Committee and the National 
Emergency Council were agencies created 
to do just such things as provide advice 
and help in obtaining grants. Comment- 
ing on the PIRA’s advisory services to 
the PWA with regard to suitability of 
state prison construction programs, he 
took the position that the PWA had no 
business advising states concerning the 
conduct of their prison systems. He 
asserted: 


P.W.A. can construct a building, but when 
it has constructed the building it has done it 
solely because the project is an instrumentality 
to give employment to persons. That is the only 
reason they ever approve any projects. They 
have no business going into States to advise 
them as to the conduct of any system in connec- 
tion with prisons.‘49 
Senator Byrnes again referred disparag- 
ingly to the advisory services given to 
governors of several states by the agency 
and said: “If they have a project, all 
they need to do is file an application with 
the PWA. They do not need any board 
to advise them. There is not a secretary 
in the office of any Representative or 
Senator who could not give them such 
advice.’’s° 

Despite Senator Barkley’s vigorous 
defense, the PIRA received relatively 
little support. Senators Royal S. Cope- 
land, of New York, and William G. 
McAdoo, of California, were the most 

49 Ibid. At this stage of the debate, the perennial 
Missouri penitentiary problem came up. In answer 
to a denial that the PIRA and the PWA had inter- 
fered with the actual operation of programs within 
the states, Senator Clark, of Missouri, stated that a 
PWA grant to Missouri had been held up for about 
a year and a half because the director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons [Sanford Bates] did not approve 
of the method of selection of guards for the penal 
institutions of the state, and he had “‘in his wisdom” 
disapproved of the penal system (#bid., p. 7823). 
The connection between Mr. Bates and the PIRA 
was not established by the senator. 


5° [bid., p. 7823. 








aggressive defenders of Senator Bar- 
kley’s position. When debate ended, the 
Senate, without a record vote, supported 
the Appropriations Committee’s dis- 
approval of the PIRA. When the bill 
went to conference later, the House con- 
ferees accepted the verdict of the Senate. 
Without discussion in the report or stat- 
ing their reasons for so doing, agreement 
was expressed with the action of the 
Senate in striking out the appropriation 
and the authorization for the continu- 
ance of the PIRA, and the PIRA was 
dead.* 

This defeat ended, for the time being, 
the official life of the agency, but some of 
its functions were continued in limited 
fashion under the PWA. The agency 
ceased to function on June 30, 1938, but, 
according to James P. Davis, executive 
secretary of the PIRA, eleven members 
of the staff ‘were transferred to the Pub- 
lic Works Administration or appointed 
under the Public Works Administration 
for continuing to carry on similar duties 
under the Public Works Administra- 
tion.” This arrangement, which was 
later criticized severely, resulted in the 
continuation of some of the advisory 
services to the PWA and WPA and also 
made possible the publication of reports 
of surveys made previously. The extent 
of the services provided could not be 
ascertained from the Senate hearings, 
the only source of information avail- 
able.53 


5'U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appro- 
priations, Conference Report on the Work Relief and 
Public Works Appropriation Act, H. Report 2745, To 
Accompany H.J. Res. 679, 64th Cong., 3d. Sess., 
June 15, 1938 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1938), p. 8. The Senate managers included 
Senators Adams and McKellar, who played an im- 
portant role later when the attempt was made to 
revive the agency. 

52U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 
1940: Hearings on H.R. 10104, 76th Cong., 34 Sess., 
June 22, 1940 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1940), p. 118. 
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THE ATTEMPT TO REVIVE THE AGENCY 


An attempt was made to revive the 
agency in 1939. Probably this was be- 
cause of the vague and undefined status 
of the work being done by former PIRA 
personnel in the PWA and because there 
was some possibility of discontinuing 
the work under PWA.* Whatever the 
reason, legislation was introduced by 
Senator Henry F. Ashurst, of Arizona, 
authorizing the continuance of the “du- 
ties and functions of the PIRA”’ until 
June 30, 1941, authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $50,000.00 and providing that the 
President designate its location in the 
appropriate agency or department. 

The bill was favorably reported on by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
March 28, 1940. The Senate report, 
which was a strong indorsement of the 
agency’s work, emphasized the value of 
the surveys which had been conducted 
by the agency and pointed out that nu- 
merous states were using the reports of 
the surveys as a basis for planning im- 
portant changes in their programs. It 
stressed also the advisory services per- 
formed, especially the consultations with 
the PWA, the WPA, and the states, ‘‘in 
regard to the social desirability and 
functional soundness of penal or correc- 
tional building projects.” The report 
evaluated this service by stating that 
“such planning may result in great 
economies and in a far more efficient 
system than when new construction is 
planned haphazardly with little regard 


53 Ibid., pp. 115-23. A review of the Proceedings 
of the American Prison Association for the years 
1938, 1939, and 1940 reveals no information regard- 
ing the work of the agency. 

84 According to Mr. Davis, it was his understand- 
ing ‘‘that the Public Works Agency no longer has 
funds for that work, and that in all probability it 
will be concluded shortly” (Second Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Bill for 1940, p. 122). 

55 U.S. Congress, S. 2303 (76th Cong., rst sess.); 
see Congressional Record, LXXXIV (May 2, 1939), 
4995- 
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to the needs of a rounded, long-term pro- 
gram.”’® It also remarked that there was 
no cause to believe that the agency inter- 
fered with the states, because it operated 
on the basis of invitations by the states 
and because its recommendations were 
made on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. The 
committee expressed disapproval of an 
amendment proposed by Senator La 
Follette, of Wisconsin, which would dis- 
qualify all members of the original board 
and substitute prison men for them, on 
the grounds that organized labor, private 
industry, and the public also had a vital 
interest in the program. The attorney- 
general was reported as stating, in a com- 
munication dated July 7, 1939, that 
there was no objection to the bill. 


THE PIRA RE-ESTABLISHED BY CONGRESS 


The bill was brought up in the Senate 
on April 10, 1940, in charge of Senator 
Albert Chandler, of Kentucky, who 
pointed out that the favorable report 
from the Judiciary Committee was 
unanimous and that an American Fed- 
eration of Labor representative had ap- 
peared before the committee and in- 
dorsed the bill. The bill was passed by 
the Senate without opposition and with 
no record vote.5? 

The bill likewise encountered no oppo- 
sition in the House. The House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary submitted a 
favorable report, which recommended 
passage. The House report, which quoted 
extensively from the Senate report, pre- 
sented no conclusions of its own, other 
than that it favored the bill.5* On May 
20, 1940, the bill passed the House with- 
out objection; a minor amendment was 


56 U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, Continuing Prison Industries Reorganiza- 
tion Administration, S. Report 1348, To Accompany 
S. 2303, 76th Cong., 3d Sess., March 28, 1940 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1940), p. 2. 

57 Congressional Record, LXXXVI (April 10, 
1940), 4272-73. 


passed to correct a technical error.5® The 
bill was sent back to the Senate, which 
concurred in the House amendment on 
May 21, 1940. The President approved 
the bill on May 31, 1940." Shortly there- 
after, on June 6, 1940, an estimated ap- 
propriation of $50,000.00 was reported 
to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions by the Bureau of the Budget, as 
transmitted in a presidential message.” 

On June 10, 1940, James P. Davis, 
previously executive secretary of the 
PIRA, appeared before the subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations during hearings on the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1940.% 
Mr. Davis explained that the work of 
the agency had been carried out since 
June 30, 1938, by a small unit of the 
PWA and that the annual expenditures 
were something less than $50,000.00 an- 
nually. He presented budgetary esti- 
mates for personnel totaling $39,740.00, 
which would provide for twelve em- 
ployees, one more than currently engaged 
in the work. Mr. Davis, in explaining 
the status of the agency, said that the 

58U.S. Congress, House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, Continuing Prison Industries Reorganiza- 
tion Administration, H. Report 2177, To Accompany 
S. 2303, 76th Cong., 3d Sess., May 15, 1940 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1940), p. 1. 

89 The date of continuance was changed from 
June 30, 1940, to June 30, 1941, which was evi- 
dently the intended date (see Congressional Record, 
LXXXVI [May 20, 1940], 6441). 

6 Tbid., May 21, 1940, p. 6509. 

6: U.S. Congress, Public, No. 539 (76th Cong., 
3d sess.). 

62 U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Esti- 
mate of Appropriation for Prison Industries Admin- 
istration, H. Doc. 811, 76th Cong., 3d Sess., June 6, 
1940 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1940). 

63 U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appro- 
priations, Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 
1940: Hearings on H.R. 10104, 76th Cong., 3d Sess., 
June 10, 1940 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1940), pp. 379-84. 

64 Ibid., p. 380. The previous proposed budget for 
the 1939 fiscal year was $120,000.00. 








five-man board of the PIRA had not 
functioned as such since June 30, 1938; 
however, he presumed that it still existed 
technically; and it was his understand- 
ing that, if the appropriation became 
available, the board probably would 
resume its functions in directing the 
agency. In response to a question as to 
whether the agency would function logi- 
cally in the Department of Justice, Mr. 
Davis said that he had no fixed convic- 
tion. The point was not pressed further, 
and his description of the difference be- 
tween the PIRA and the United States 
Bureau of Prisons seemed to satisfy the 
committee members. At the close of his 
remarks, Mr. Davis stated that the 
most important policy developed by the 
agency was that of “trying to give each 
State a ‘tailor made’ program, adapted 
to its own situation, its own economic 
and social background, and to its own 
public attitude toward prisons.’ 


CONGRESS FAILS TO MAKE 
AN APPROPRIATION 


The discussion during the hearings 
before the House subcommittee did not 
reveal any serious question as to the 
agency’s program, and the attitude to- 
ward Mr. Davis was evidently a cordial 
one. Nevertheless, on June 18, 1940, 
when the House subcommittee sub- 
mitted its report, the appropriation for 
the PIRA was among the items elimi- 
nated. No reason for the action was 
given in the text of the report.© Four 
days later, on June 22, 1940, in an at- 
tempt to keep the agency alive, Mr. 
Davis appeared before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate, which was conducting hear- 


$s Tbid., p. 384. 

U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appro- 
priations, Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 
1940, H. Report 2597, To Accompany H.R. r1oro4, 
76th Cong., 3¢ Sess., June 18, 1940 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1940), p. 3. 
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ings on the Second Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Bill for 1940. He asked that the ap- 
propriation be restored” and said: “For 
some reason which I do not fully under- 
stand, and to our great surprise, the 
House Committee eliminated the item.” 

Mr. Davis made a good presentation, 
but he had a difficult task in the face of 
a hostile committee. He ran into trouble 
shortly after his testimony began, when 
he mentioned that the PIRA estimated 
budget of $120,000.00 was eliminated by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
in 1938, on the grounds that its work was 
not relief work and that it should not be 
so financed. Senator Alva Adams, of 
Colorado, challenged Mr. Davis on his 
statement and said that it would be 
more accurate to say only that the 
amount was eliminated, rather than to 
give the reason.®* 

When Mr. Davis mentioned that the 
work of the agency had been carried on 
since 1938 by a small unit in PWA, the 
storm broke. The later discussion which 
follows shows the tenor of the hearing, 
as well as the specific reaction that domi- 
nated it—the President had defied Con- 
gress by surreptitiously continuing an 
agency that the Congress had eliminated. 

SENATOR ADAMs: Congress indicated that it 
did not care to have the agency continued, but 
in spite of the attitude of Congress, the Admin- 
istration saw fit to keep it alive by the use of 
funds appropriated to other purposes. Is that it? 

. SENATOR McKELLAR: What did you mean 
by—? 

67U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 
1940: Hearings on H.R. 10104, 76th Cong., 3d Sess., 
June 22, 1940 (Washington, 1940), pp. 115-23. 

68 Tt is interesting to observe that Senator Adams 
on the Senate floor on June 1, 1938, in specifically 
defending the action of the appropriations commit- 
tee in eliminating the PIRA appropriation from the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1938, said 
that the committee did so solely because of its be- 
lief that the appropriation was not relevant to a 
relief act and not because of any question of the 
usefulness of the organization (see Congressional 
Record, LXXXIII [June 1, 1938], 7820). 
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SENATOR ADAms: Let him make an answer to 
this question. 

SENATOR MCKELLar: I didn’t think he was 
going to answer it. 

SENATOR ADAms: I think he is. 

Mr. Davis: Well, Mr. Chairman, Congress 
also in the same session, as you will recall, added 
a provision to the Relief Act, which has been 
in the last three Relief Acts, that no project for 
which Federal funds were appropriated in con- 
nection with penal or correctional institutions 
should be approved unless the President should 
find that the project— 

SENATOR ADAMs: Let us get to my question. 
Congress indicated that it refused the appro- 
priation and didn’t care to have that agency 
go on. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I cannot entirely 
agree with that, because— 

SENATOR ADAMs: Well, Congress refused to 
give you an appropriation. 

Mr. Davis: As a specific appropriation. 

SENATOR ADAMs: Congress refused to give an 
appropriation for this specific agency. 

Mr. Davis: As a specific appropriation in 
the Relief Act. 

SENATOR ADAMs: They didn’t give you any? 

Mr. Davis: No. 

SENATOR ADAMS: There was one year in 
which Congress gave you no appropriation? 

Mr. Davis: That is true. 

SENATOR ADAMs: Notwithstanding that, the 
agency was kept alive by the diversion by the 
President of funds— 

Mr. Davis: No, sir. 

SENATOR ADAms: From an appropriation for 
other purposes? 

Mr. Davis: The agency was not kept alive. 
The agency went out. 

SENATOR ADAMs: The agency then ceased to 
exist? 

Mr. Davis: Yes. The agency— 

SENATOR ADAMS: The agency was put out 
of business? 

Mr. Davis: For three years, until— 

SENATOR ADAmMs: And it is not in existence 
now? 

Mr. Davis: No. It is not. 


69U.S. Congress, Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 
1940: Hearings on H.R. 10104, 76th Cong., 3d Sess., 
June 22, 1940 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1940), p. 117. The relief act provision which 
Mr. Davis was describing when interrupted by 
Senator Adams was that the President find that 
the project not ‘‘cause or promote competition with 
private enterprise.” 


When Mr. Davis referred to the per- 
sonnel being retained in part by the 
PWA, Senator McKellar asserted: 

That is a diversion of public money. The 
Public Works Administration has no authority 
to take on this activity. This was established 
by the President. This was not established by 
Congress. It was established by an Executive 
Order. 


To this comment Senator Adams added: 
“The practical situation is that the Ad- 
ministration defied Congress.’’ Senator 
McKellar echoed: ‘‘Absolutely.”’ At one 
point, Mr. Davis tried to defend himself 
by saying that the situation was not of 
the PIRA’s making but one that was 
worked out by the Bureau of the Budget 
with the officials of the PWA. Senator 
McKellar then retorted: “The Bureau 
of the Budget does not run this country, 
and the sooner it finds out, the better.” 

In this obviously hostile atmosphere, 
Mr. Davis tried to point out that the 
Congress had had an opportunity to 
review in detail the work of the agency, 
that the Judiciary Committees of both 
Senate and House reported unanimously 
and favorably on it, and that both Sen- 
ate and House in the present session 
authorized the appropriation. This was a 
cogent argument, but the emphasis on 
the President’s disregard of the wishes 
of Congress continued to dominate the 
discussion, and it was evident that Mr. 
Davis had little or no chance of present- 
ing the case for the agency on its merits. 

The appropriation was not restored by 
the Senate committee, and, as far as can 
be determined, no further efforts were 
made to continue the PIRA. Thus, after 
negotiating all the congressional hurdles 
successfully, the agency was re-created, 
only to be eliminated by action of the two 
appropriations committees. The House 
Appropriations Committee refused to 
recommend an appropriation, for a rea- 
son that does not appear on the record. 








The Senate Appropriations Committee 
refused to restore the appropriation, 
mainly because the agency was con- 
sidered a symbol of presidential en- 
croachment upon the powers of Congress. 
In spite of the evidence that the fate 
of the PIRA was decided on a basis that 
did not take into account the merits of 
the agency, the need for its services, or 
the desirability of federal action in the 
matter, the decision of Congress was not 
surprising. The fact remains that the 
agency was something of an orphan, 
supported too long from the President’s 
pocket. The PIRA should have been 
presented to Congress by the adminis- 
tration as a permanent program, and 
this should have been done at the first 
opportunity, not nearly four years after 
its creation. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that such a course would have 
proved successful. In all the hearings and 
debates on the subject, the only real 
question as to the worth of such an 
agency was raised by Senator Byrnes, 
when he attacked the PIRA on the 
grounds that the states did not need help 
in solving their prison problems,”° and 
there is no indication that his viewpoint 
was supported widely. One is forced to 
conclude reluctantly that the fate of the 
agency was decided in part by the bad 
management of its friends. 


THE FUTURE OF PRISON EMPLOYMENT 


Obviously, the old-line industrial pris- 
on is dead, and, in view of its glaring 
faults, its demise was warranted. The 
modern concept of prisons as institutions 
for treatment does not contemplate the 
“busy prison factory’ or the self-sup- 
porting prison as a goal. Nevertheless, in 
any well-rounded program directed to- 
ward the needs of those confined, some 
employment projects have their place. 
Unquestionably, there are numerous ad- 


7 See Congressional Record, LXXXIII- (June 1, 
1938), 7820-23. 
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vantages in the constructive and pro- 
ductive use of prison labor for a selected 
segment of the population of correctional 
institutions. There must be provision for 
decent employment opportunities based 
upon a thorough analysis of the needs of 
the prisoners, as well as the needs of the 
state. The self-discipline that comes from 
productive work performed under decent 
and safe conditions is infinitely more 
desirable than the indifference and loss of 
work skills that is characteristic of the 
idleness, semi-idleness, and dawdling 
through uninteresting and often unneces- 
sary tasks that is still the prevalent pat- 
tern in most of our state correctional 
institutions. 

It must be remembered that state cor- 
rectional systems are frequently inferior 
to other state-conducted activities. The 
need for improvement is apparent. That 
many of the states could do more than 
they have done must be admitted. But, 
in the face of widespread state inertia 
and lack of real concern as to the results 
of present conditions in the prisons, some 
federal leadership is required. In a nation 
of high mobility, what happens to pris- 
oners in any state is a matter of national 
concern. The experience of the PIRA in- 
dicates that advice and consultation are 
not enough, and any future federal in- 
terest in this question must be expressed 
in financial terms as well. 

The prison-labor problem in the states 
must be considered as a part of the whole 
correctional problem, and any future 
federal efforts are doomed if a narrow 
view is taken. Remedial attempts must 
be based on the same broad approach to 
the problem that was taken by the 
PIRA, but the recommendations must 
be backed up by the provision of federal 
funds in amounts sufficient to stimulate 
the states to take action in improving 
their neglected correctional systems. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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AN ILLINOIS RESOURCE FOR PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


RICHARD EDDY 


widespread interest in the care 

| of crippled children has led to 

many inquiries from different 

parts of the country about the “Chil- 

dren’s Hospital-School,’’ which has been 
in operation for nearly four years. 

The Illinois Children’s Hospital-School 
was created by action of the General 
Assembly in 1945 and opened Septem- 
ber 23, 1946. A unit in the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, it is a resi- 
dential center offering facilities for 
physical rehabilitation, an educational 
program, and experience in group living 
for educable children with physical 
handicaps so specialized and severe that 
other resources are unsuited to their 
needs. The institution is located in Chi- 
cago for proximity to medical and other 
professional services. More than half the 
ninety-two children who make up its 
capacity population live outside Cook 
County. A diligent effort is made to avoid 
duplicating other resources, and down- 
state facilities for special education and 
medical care are less well developed than 
those available in the Chicago area. 


GENESIS OF THE PROGRAM 


By 1945, federal, state, and local serv- 
ices, supplemented by private agencies, 
schools, and societies, were meeting at 
least the minimal needs of most physi- 
cally handicapped children in Illinois, 
though resources remained unevenly dis- 
tributed, with concentration in the urban 
areas. One important group was being 
largely by-passed. It included children 


who, though intellectually capable of 
profiting from instruction in the public 
schools, were orthopedically handi- 
capped to the extent that they were un- 
able to use even the special facilities 
offered in some communities for crip- 
pled children unable to attend the regu- 
lar classes. The Division of Services for 
Crippled Children, of the University of 
Illinois, private physicians, school ad- 
ministrators, social workers, and others 
discovered children who became fa- 
tigued so easily that it was impossible 
to transport them to and from school 
each day or who required such intensive 
nursing care, occupational therapy, 
physical therapy, or speech therapy that 
even a reasonably adequate special 
school or class in the community could 
not do them justice. Often the com- 
munity’s medical resources were insuf- 
ficient to serve this extremely handi- 
capped group. In some instances the 
burden of physical care was so great 
that parents were unable to bear it with- 
out subordinating the welfare of the 
family group to the heavy demands of 
the crippled child. 

Many of the children in this neglected 
category were victims of cerebral palsy, 
suffering from severe muscular inco- 
ordination caused by brain damage sus- 
tained at birth or, more rarely, later in 
life. Others had been left seriously crip- 
pled after having passed through the 
acute stages of poliomyelitis. Some were 
paraplegics, paralyzed from the trunk 
downward as a result of physical trauma 
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or a congenital condition. Children were 
discovered whose minds were still lucid 
though the body had reached a fairly 
advanced stage of muscular dystrophy, 
with progressive weakening of the mus- 
cle structure which medical science had 
been powerless to check. A scattering of 
rare diagnoses was encountered (dys- 
tonia musculorum deformans, osteogene- 
sis imperfecta, Von Recklinghausen’s 
disease, and a few others). Though of 
great medical interest, the everyday 
needs and the educational and social 
requirements of these disadvantaged 
youngsters simply could not be satisfied 
through existing programs. 

As medical, educational, and social 
services for physically handicapped chil- 
dren in Illinois were gradually strength- 
ened, refined, and extended to more 
youth over the entire state, it seemed 
increasingly paradoxical that certain 
children should be denied medical assist- 
ance, an opportunity to learn, and the 
right to have satisfying social contacts 
merely because their need was excep- 
tional and because the cost of meeting it 
would be great. Doctors, educators, wel- 
fare workers, and civic organizations 
worried about these disadvantaged and 
unserved young citizens. Careful studies 
covering number, diagnosis, and place of 
residence were made over a period of 
several years. A new resource at the 
state level seemed necessary. The need 
was articulated by persons close to the 
problem, prominent among whom were 
Gerard M. Ungaro, a Chicago attorney 
who long had devoted much of his time 
to the welfare of exceptional children; 
Dr. Meyer A. Perlstein, a pediatrician 
whose faith, practice, and research had 
brought new hope to the cerebral-palsied; 
and Lawrence J. Linck, who in 1945, as 
director of the Division of Services for 
Crippled Children, assisted in the prepa- 


ration of House Bill 412, “to provide for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
services and facilities for severely physi- 
cally handicapped children.” This pro- 
posal, introduced by Representatives 
Bernice T. Van der Vries, W. O. Ed- 
wards, and Anthony C. Prusinski, was 
approved by the General Assembly and 
became law over the signature of Gov- 
ernor Dwight H. Green. 

The statute assumes the need for a 
well-rounded program in directing that 
“the Department of Public Welfare shall 
establish and maintain services and fa- 
cilities, including a hospital-school, for 
the care and education of physically 
handicapped but educable children and 
provide in connection therewith nursing 
and medical care, and academic, occu- 
pational, and related training, to such 
children.” Eligibility for service is lim- 
ited to Illinois residents under the age of 
twenty-one years who are ‘‘educable but 
so severely physically handicapped as a 
result of cerebral palsy, muscular dys- 
trophy, spina bifida, or other severe, 
physically handicapping conditions that 
they are unable to take advantage of the 
system of free education in Illinois. . . .” 
The law creates an advisory board of 
fifteen persons, appointed by the gover- 
nor, and charges it to ‘‘establish or deter- 
mine’’ proper diagnostic procedures for 
the admission of children to this service. 
Administration is intrusted to the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, with au- 
thority to utilize other state departments 
and agencies for services they are 
equipped to render. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is called upon to 
give broad supervision to the educational 
program of the Hospital-School “‘to the 
same extent and in the same manner as 
he supervises the educational program of 
public schools in local school districts in 
the state.”’ The sum of $420,000 was ap- 
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propriated to cover operational expenses 
during the first biennium. This amount 
may have seemed adequate at the time, 
when lack of a precedent made guess- 
work necessary, but it provides an in- 
teresting contrast to the appropriation of 
$884,600 which three years of actual ex- 
perience proved necessary to the admin- 
istration of a complete institutional pro- 
gram for the two-year period beginning 


July 1, 1949. 


ADMISSION AND DISCHARGE POLICIES 
AND PROCEDURES 


On May 3, 1946, the Advisory Board 
adopted the following principles govern- 
ing the admission of children to the Hos- 
pital-School. (Since the Director of Pub- 
lic Welfare is a member of the board and 
since the superintendent of the Hospital- 
School is always allowed a voice in the 
board’s deliberations, there is reasonable 
assurance of unified thinking on impor- 
tant matters affecting policy and pro- 
cedure.) 


1. All children admitted to the Hospital-School 
shall be admitted by action of a committee 
composed of staff and other specialists, es- 
tablished by the Department of Public Wel- 
fare for this purpose. 

2. No child shall be admitted to the Hospital- 
School whose needs should be met by any 
other plan. 

3. No child shall be admitted for whom the 
Hospital-School does not have a program 
developed. 

4. Admission shall be made on the basis of 
homogeneous groups. 

5. Every child who is admitted to the Hospital- 
School shall be received on a ninety-day trial 
basis. 

6. The Department of Public Welfare shall 
have the right to discharge any child from 
the institution when, in the best judgment of 
the Hospital-School staff, he cannot be prop- 
erly served by the institution, or when his 
needs could better be met by some other 
agency or resource. 

7. The Department of Public Welfare shall 
make every effort to determine accurately 


the educability of each child seeking admis- 
sion and shall reject those who are found to 
be non-educable, either during the pre-ad- 
mission period or by the end of the ninety- 
day trial period. 

8. Each child in the Hospital-School shall be 
subject to periodic review by the staff, in 
order to determine the necessity and desira- 
bility of his continued residence in the insti- 
tution, and to re-evaluate the program in the 
light of his needs. 

9. Upon the basis of requests for admission 
which are rejected and for which there is no 
other resource available, the Department of 
Public Welfare shall accumulate and call to 
the attention of the Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, of the State of Illinois, evi- 
dence of unmet needs of physically handi- 
capped children. 


The process of admission begins with 
a voluntary application by the child’s 
parent or guardian, though the applica- 
tion is often preceded by referral from a 
public or private agency, a physician, a 
friend of the family, or an interested 
citizen. Intake studies are conducted by 
regional representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, of whom there 
are seven in various parts of the state. 
The single exception applies to the Chi- 
cago area, in which the intake study is 
made by the social service department of 
the institution. The study includes a 
complete medical examination and report 
from a physician competent to diagnose 
the condition and to offer a recommenda- 
tion for treatment; an evaluation by a 
qualified psychologist; an educational 
report, including a sufficient explanation 
of reasons why the applicant cannot be 
accommodated in the local school sys- 
tem; and a social investigation con- 
ducted by the State Division of Child 
Welfare or, in Chicago, by a Hospital- 
School case worker. Inconclusive or in- 
adequate reports are followed up with 
examinations or interviews by appropri- 
ate members of the Hospital-School staff. 
All decisions concerning admission or dis- 
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charge are made by a committee consist- 
ing of the director of each professional 
activity in the institution, at least two 
members of an extra-legal medical ad- 
visory board established to furnish guid- 
ance on medical problems, and the su- 
perintendent of the institution as chair- 
man. 

Each application is weighed with great 
deliberation. The high per capita cost of 
care in the Hospital-School, its limited 
capacity, and its low annual rate of dis- 
charge are kept in mind. The importance 
of avoiding duplication of a service which 
could be offered in the community or by 
another state agency is well known to the 
committee. The essentiality of obviating 
institutional placement for children 
whose needs can be met through the 
adaptation of community resources and 
through continued residence with their 
families or in foster-homes is remembered 
as the committee tries to decide upon the 
need of a given child for this highly spe- 
cialized experience. Some applications 
must be rejected, even when there is no 
satisfactory alternative plan, because 
the institution is not equipped to meet 
the need. Examples are physically handi- 
capped infants and very young children 
too immature to participate in a nursery- 
school program; children in the terminal 
stage of a progressive disease, who re- 
quire custodial care but could not re- 
spond to medical treatment and who 
would be too weak to receive academic 
instruction; and physically handicapped 
mental defectives. 

It is sometimes difficult to arrive at a 
complete medical diagnosis after a single 
examination or a series of examinations 
over a short period. It is even harder to 
evaluate the educability of certain non- 
verbal children, whose social background 
is limited. All admissions are tentative 
and cover a ninety-day period of inten- 
sive study and observation, after which 
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a final decision is usually possible as to 
the advisability of continued residence 
in the Hospital-School. The diagnostic 
period may be shortened or extended. 
The important consideration is the actual 
decision for the best interest of the child 
rather than the time required to form a 
judgment. 

Each child in residence is reviewed 
periodically at a staff meeting attended 
by the superintendent, the director of 
each professional activity, and the teach- 
ers, therapists, nurses, and houseparents 
who have worked with him most closely. 
Reviews are held at the end of the first 
two weeks, which is an orientation pe- 
riod; as the conclusion of the ninety-day 
diagnostic period approaches; and there- 
after at six-month intervals or more fre- 
quently, if necessary. Each department 
represented explains its plan of treat- 
ment, describes the child’s progress, and 
suggests changes which may be indi- 
cated in the program. Discussion is free, 
objective, and constructively critical. At 
the conclusion of the conference on a 
given child, the social worker summarizes 
the recommended program changes. All 
reports are submitted in writing, for 
preservation in the master-record. 

The Hospital-School child, afflicted 
with a serious handicap, often educa- 
tionally retarded, and emotionally dis- 
turbed to some extent, tends to progress 
slowly. Nevertheless, the staff bears in 
mind the abnormality of institutional 
life as compared with family and com- 
munity living, to the end that attention 
is constantly focused upon the next step. 
As soon as a child has profited from his 
experience in the Hospital-School to the 
point that he is able to make use of re- 
sources in the community, his discharge 
must be contemplated. Likewise, if ma- 
ture observation and study lead to the 
unmistakable conviction that he cannot 
benefit from the program of the institu- 
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tion, an alternative plan must be de- 
veloped. Staff-recommended discharges 
are discussed with the consulting psy- 
chiatrist and are then presented to the 
Committee on Admission and Discharge 
for review and a decision. Details of the 
new plan are consummated by the case 
worker, in co-operation with the child’s 
parents and the community agency, 
school, or other resource involved. Twen- 
ty-five children were discharged during 
the first three years for reasons shown in 
the accompanying tabulation: 


Reason for Discharge ad 
Able to use community resources. . . 2 
Transferred to another institution. . 5 
Reached age limit; discharged with 
Pia eae oe 2 
Mental retardation; commitment 
recommended... ..5.5.00500053: II 


Multiple handicap, severe emo- 

tional disturbance.............. 
Progressive disease, terminal stage. 
Removed by parents against advice 


r | 
mn | oO HH 


The size of the number of discharges 
based on mental retardation, with con- 
sequent inability to profit from the in- 
stitution’s educational program, is par- 
tially explained by the inexperience of 
the staff, the Admission and Discharge 
Committee, and outside examiners in ac- 
curately evaluating intellectual ability 
before admission and, in some instances, 
during the ninety-day trial period. In 
doubtful cases it was considered advis- 
able to decide in favor of continued ob- 
servation and treatment. Some children 
were retained for more than a year be- 
fore it became obvious that an alterna- 
tive plan was indicated. As added expe- 
rience is gained in the psychological and 
educational evaluation of severely dis- 
abled, nonverbal children, who cannot 
respond to the standard tests, it should 


become possible to measure intelligence 
more quickly and more decisively. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF POPULATION 


The Hospital-School has served its 
absolute capacity of ninety-two children 
since February, 1949. On June 30, 1949, 
the distribution included forty-one chil- 
dren from Cook County, who composed 
45 per cent of the total, and fifty-one (55 
per cent) from other counties. The per- 
centage distribution was identical with 
that for the previous fiscal year. The 
ninety-two boys and girls represented 
thirty-six counties. Applications for ad- 
mission had been received in behalf 
of children from fourteen additional 
counties. 

The age range is from three to twenty 
years. Although it is often medically ad- 
visable to institute treatment for a physi- 
cal handicap as early in life as the afflic- 
tion is discovered, the administrative 
age minimum of three years was estab- 
lished to permit concentration upon chil- 
dren capable of profiting from an educa- 
tional program. The emotional trauma 
attendant upon the separation of child 
and parents in the earliest years tends to 
be more serious when an institutional 
placement is considered, and it is be- 
lieved that during infancy the care of a 
crippled child is less likely than in later 
years to place a severe strain upon the 
proper discharge of parental responsi- 
bilities to the entire family. Youth in the 
later teens are accepted only when it ap- 
pears that they will profit, physically and 
educationally, in the relatively short 
period before the twenty-first birthday. 
The heaviest concentration within the 
age limits mentioned lies between the 
ages of six and sixteen. Boys outnumber 
girls, two to one, a condition which has 
existed, without any convincing explana- 
tion, since the institution opened in 1946. 

The following classification by diag- 
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nosis, prepared January 1, 1950, may be 
of interest: 


Number Percentage 


Diagnosis Culbtenn Distribution 


Acrocephaly with syndactyl- 





DR caida dewey dt «wags I 1.1 
Amyotonia congenita....... 2 2.2 
Gerepral palsy... <..05 05... 37 40.2 
Congenital absence of arms. 1 ree 
Dermatomyositis........... I ae 
Dystonia musculorum 

1 a 7 Ae 
Muscular dystrophy........ 7 7.6 
Osteogenesis imperfecta. ... . 2 232 
in aS arena: © 1§.2 
Post-poliomyelitis.......... 19 20.6 
OE Siiiicy os. cevns. 2 2.2 
Still’s disease (rheumatoid 

Oe ee eer eee 5 5.4 

gk lan SP neem AS 92 100.0 


Nearly four of each nine children in 
residence have cerebral palsy. There is 
still a dearth of resources for the treat- 
ment of severely involved cerebral palsy 
patients, although community medical 
centers and schools have begun to recog- 
nize the need, and facilities are rapidly 
increasing. Children severely crippled 
from poliomyelitis compose one-fifth of 
the total group, while paraplegics make 
up 15 per cent. Together, these three 
diagnoses account for more than three- 
fourths of the Hospital-School popu- 
lation. 


ORGANIZATION FOR SERVICE 


The Hospital-School is one of twenty- 
eight state institutions in the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. This institution 
has been placed in the Division of Educa- 
tional and Correctional Service, under 
the Deputy Director of Public Welfare, 
to whom the superintendent is responsi- 
ble for actual administration and opera- 
tion. The staff totals 130 persons, each 
working an eight-hour day and combin- 
ing to give complete service to the 92 
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children over a twenty-four-hour period. 
Many of the children are physically help- 
less, requiring total assistance; and all 
must have intensive individual care on 
the residential floors, in the classroom, 
and in therapy. 

The professional staff includes a medi- 
cal director and a second full-time physi- 
cian, both pediatricians, who draw upon 
twelve consultants in the various medical 
specialties and use the medical resources 
of the University of Illinois as well as pri- 
vate hospitals for children who become 
seriously ill, need surgery, or present 
special medical problems; a part-time 
dentist; an X-ray technician; a director 
of nursing and home life, four supervis- 
ing nurses, and five general-duty nurses; 
a graduate dietitian; a director of physi- 
cal therapy and five registered physical 
therapists; a director of occupational 
therapy and recreation, and five regis- 
tered occupational therapists; a school 
principal and five elementary teachers, 
two secondary teachers, two vocational 
instructors, and two speech therapists; 
a chief psychologist and a second psy- 
chologist, who also serves as vocational 
counselor; a director of social service and 
two additional case workers; and part- 
time chaplains representing the Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. Pro- 
fessional students, not compensated for 
their efforts, have been assigned in occu- 
pational therapy, social service, speech 
therapy, and religion. Approximately 
fifty volunteers assist the several pro- 
fessional departments, each working sev- 
eral hours a week. 

Thirty-nine houseparents, most of 
whom are women, care for the children’s 
physical needs, participate in their rec- 
reation as time and opportunity allow, 
and provide guidance on the residential 
floors under broad direction from the 
supervising nurse in charge. Most of the 
houseparents work from 7:00 A.M. until 
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3:00 P.M. or from 3:00 P.M. to 11:00 P.M., 
though one is assigned to each floor from 
II:00 P.M. to 7:00 A.M. Generally speak- 
ing, the role of the houseparent in this 
institution is similar to that in any mod- 
ern child-caring residential center. There 
are, however, a few important differ- 
ences. The relative physical helplessness 
of the children necessitates painstaking 
and time-consuming attention as well as 
a huge expenditure of the houseparents’ 
energy. A child who cannot use his hands 
requires undivided individual attention 
in dressing, undressing, washing, bath- 
ing, eating, etc. The youngster whose 
tongue and throat muscles function im- 
properly may require from forty-five 
minutes to an hour for an average meal, 
and all food must be spoon-fed. The 
houseparent must also keep the helpless 
child’s clothing and other possessions in 
order, make his bed, write his letters, 
read his mail, and sort his laundry. Al- 
though houseparents are assigned spe- 
cific children, it is impossible to adhere 
strictly to the substitute-parent fiction 
preserved in those institutions which 
serve able-bodied boys or girls and oper- 
ate under the cottage plan. Neither is it 
possible for houseparents in the Hospital- 
School to live with the children. The 
houseparent is exhausted after eight 
hours on the job, and she must live off 
the premises because all available space 
in the building is needed for the children. 

Engineers, housekeeping workers, 
cooks and kitchen helpers, a seamstress, 
and a watchman make up the mainte- 
nance corps. The business organization 
includes an administrative assistant, an 
accounts clerk, switchboard operators, 
and a decentralized stenographic and 
clerical staff. 


PHYSICAL PLANT 


The Hospital-School occupies an eight- 
story building of steel and concrete con- 


struction on a through street three and 
one-half miles north of the Chicago Loop, 
two blocks west of Lincoln Park, and 
one-half mile inland from Lake Michi- 
gan. Neither the location nor the type of 
building is ideal for physically handi- 
capped children, but both were dictated 
by practical considerations in 1945. The 
General Assembly had provided no funds 
for the purchase of a site or for the con- 
struction of a building. The need for 
medical consultants and hospital re- 
sources suggested an urban location. A 
protracted search led to this address, 
where a community hospital was about 
to close. The building, although in need 
of partial renovation, was less than 
twenty years old. It was taken over on a 
lease until 1947, when funds were appro- 
priated for its purchase by the state at a 
cost of $400,000, an amount far below 
the actual market value. 

The children reside on floors four to 
seven, which are light and airy. The 
fourth floor is occupied by girls. Younger 
children of both sexes live on the fifth 
floor. The sixth floor houses intermediate 
boys and a small infirmary, while older 
boys are assigned to the seventh floor. 
Each residential floor has its own dining- 
rooms and playroom. Most of the sleep- 
ing-rooms accommodate two children, 
though there are a few singles. Standard 
furnishings are supplied, and each child 
individualizes his room by adding pic- 
tures, radio, and assorted personal pos- 
sessions. The children are encouraged to 
think of the rooms as their own and are 
allowed to recommend color schemes 
when decorating is contemplated. 

Classrooms, speech therapy rooms, 
and testing-rooms are centered on the 
third floor. The medical, occupational 
therapy, and physical therapy depart- 
ments use the second floor. The first floor 
provides office space and a conference 
room. The basement is given over to the 
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kitchen, staff dining-room, and store- 
rooms. The subbasement houses an oil- 
heating plant. 

The eighth and top floor contains a 
large, light room, used for social recrea- 
tion. East of this room is a long, wide, 
open roof. Fenced in, it provides an in- 
teresting play space for children of all 
ages, who enjoy the cool summer breezes 
and the beautiful view of Lincoln Park, 
Lake Michigan, and city buildings to the 
north and to the south. A small yard 
playground, with grass, shade trees, and 
a surrounding sidewalk inside an eight- 
foot wire fence, was completed in the fall 
of 1948. This space is suitable for lawn 
games, archery, and physical therapy 
exercise. A barbecue pit donated by Chi- 
cago Lodge No. 4, B.P.O. Elks, has con- 
tributed to the popularity of the yard, 
which is in constant use during the sum- 
mer months. 


THE DAILY PROGRAM 


The children arise, with assistance, at 
7:00 A.M. Dressing and breakfast are a 
study in slow-motion to one unaccus- 
tomed to the scene. At 9:00 most of the 
boys and girls are ready to go down to 
school or for treatment. The majority 
are transported by elevator in wheel 
chairs or on carts. A few are now using 
crutches and have become able to nego- 
tiate the stairs. The morning program 
adjourns at 11:30, with return to the 
residential floors for lunch and a rest 
period from 1:00 to 2:00 P.M. The after- 
noon program, which operates until 4:30, 
duplicates that of the morning, though 
for each child it is in reverse, since half 
the student’s day is devoted to classwork 
and the other half to occupational, physi- 
cal, or speech therapy, to interviews 
with a case worker, and, in some in- 
stances, to special therapy with the psy- 
chologist. Medical examinations some- 
times interrupt the regular schedule of 
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each child, and a daytime recreation 
program is sandwiched in between treat- 
ment periods. Special recreation and so- 
cial activities occupy the older students 
in the early evening. The youngest chil- 
dren retire at 7:00; others from 7:30 to 
9:00, depending upon age, strength, and 
individual differences. 

The day is very full, for the children 
have the dual goals of physical rehabilita- 
tion and study. Either program could 
easily require the entire day. In physical 
therapy damaged nerves and muscles are 
retrained. Even when the damage is so 
great that eventual walking is only a 
remote possibility, the therapist may 
assist the child to attain more comfort- 
able and relaxed sitting and rest pos- 
tures. Relief may be afforded from re- 
stricting and deforming contractures, 
and the use of those muscles which are 
still active often may be made more com- 
plete. Occupational therapy provides 
situations in which the child may learn 
and practice dressing, feeding, and 
grooming techniques, with assistance in 
overcoming or circumventing his handi- 
cap; develop skills to strengthen or in- 
crease function and dexterity and to 
afford an interest outlet; and receive 
practical assistance in adjusting to condi- 
tions within the institution. Speech 
therapy has the broad aim of improving 
oral function. Treatment may include 
training in such activities as chewing, 
sucking, swallowing, tone production, 
sound production, or acceptable speech, 
the form depending upon the severity of 
the involvement. Intensive case work is 
directed toward helping the child better 
to understand himself, his handicap, and 
the personal adjustments he must make 
in order to live satisfactorily with his 
parents, his friends, and his neighbors. 
The school program ranges from a nurs- 
ery class through the elementary grades, 
high school, vocational training in co- 
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operation with the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and college extension 
work for a few students who have gradu- 
ated from high school but who are not 
yet physically rehabilitated to the point 
that they may return to home and com- 
munity. Field trips are made to parks, 
museums, industrial establishments, and 
the open country, as part of the educa- 
tional program. A station wagon, oper- 
ated by a union chauffeur, is used for 
transportation. Collapsible wheel chairs 
facilitate movement when the destina- 
tion is reached. The station wagon is also 
used for recreation trips on Friday eve- 
ning and Sunday afternoon. 

Saturday is used for both directed and 
unorganized recreation. The younger 
children see a movie, viewed the previous 
evening by the older group, who think of 
Friday evening as “date night.” All chil- 
dren interested in television have their 
opportunity to watch the Saturday eve- 
ning programs. Religious observances, 
attended voluntarily, are held on Sunday 
morning. Visits from parents take up the 
rest of the morning and the afternoon. 
The Protestant chaplain sponsors a social 
hour for all children in the evening. Oc- 
casional groups come in to render special 
entertainment. 

Various extracurricular activities are 
fitted into the program as time permits. 
Included are boy scout, cub scout, and 
girl scout troops, a stamp club, several 
craft groups, individual and group mu- 
sic, and a student newspaper. One of the 
most encouraging evidences of social 
growth is a thriving student council. 
Each residential floor has a president 
and vice-president, elected through cam- 
paigning and by written ballot. The 
council has an activities committee, a 
social committee, a food committee, and 
an executive committee. Growing inter- 
est is shown in affairs of the institution. 
It has been possible to give the students 


considerable insight concerning the in- 
stitutional community and their part in 
its operation. 


PARENT EDUCATION AND PARTICIPATION 


Institutional workers tend to concen- 
trate exclusively on promoting the child’s 
adjustment to his present situation. Too 
little attention is accorded the parent- 
child relationship, despite the fact that 
the child usually returns to the family 
home sooner or later. The parents of 
handicapped children are especially in 
need of understanding and guidance if 
they are to be prepared to help the child 
use at home and in his community the 
education, habit-training, and self-under- 
standing he received in the institution. 

Positive interest on the part of par- 
ents is also essential to the child’s prog- 
ress in treatment. Children who are 
physically and emotionally disturbed are 
difficult for even the most mature, stable, 
and well-integrated person to understand 
and accept. Certainly the parents of 
Hospital-School children need all possi- 
ble assistance to substitute positive feel- 
ings and constructive relationships for 
attitudes of guilt, rejection, and over- 
protection. The case-work staff has car- 
ried major responsibility for representing 
the institution in individual contacts 
with parents. Interviews, correspond- 
ence, and arrangements for service from 
social agencies in the community have all 
been employed. Barriers to close and fre- 
quent contact are created by the desire 
of some parents to withdraw from the 
realities of planning for the future of a 
child who is away from home at the mo- 
ment and by the geographical distance 
between many homes and the institution, 
which often renders frequent visiting 
difficult or impossible. 

Progress reports, explaining the child’s 
accomplishments in school and therapy, 
are sent to the parents at regular inter- 
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vals. The superintendent occasionally 
writes to the entire group on a subject of 
general importance. “Open house” is 
held three or four times a year, when 
most parents come to take their children 
home for seasonal vacations. Chicago 
children and a few from downstate often 
spend the week end at home. All children 
are entitled to Sunday visits. Parents are 
asked to provide the children’s clothing, 
and many also launder it. The care and 
attention to clothing help keep the family 
responsibility alive while the child is 
away. The average child whose parents 
provide neat, adequate, attractive cloth- 
ing derives great satisfaction from this 
mark of devotion. Those who are neg- 
lected and whose clothing must be pro- 
vided by the institution or from other 
sources tend to feel deeply frustrated. 

A promising step is now being taken 
in the direction of closer relationships 
between parents and staff. At the invita- 
tion of Mrs. Charles W. Rowland, ex- 
ceptional-child chairman for the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, a 
parent-teacher-staff association is being 
formed in the Hospital-School. The re- 
sponse has been enthusiastic, and a 
creditably large membership is antic- 
ipated. Through this medium the need- 
less and overprotective anxiety of many 
parents over their own children will di- 
minish as they develop a more whole- 
some and rewarding concern for the 
needs of the larger group. Parents will 
also have the benefit of appropriate ma- 
terial written for them by the state and 
national organizations. It is probable 
that a large number of fathers and moth- 
ers will derive satisfaction from their par- 
ticipation in special projects to be de- 
veloped by the local unit, which is said 
to be the first parent-teacher association 
established in a state-wide residential 
school. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Illinois pioneered in 1946 with the 
opening of a residential center to provide 
a well-rounded program of treatment, 
education, and guidance for children 
with good minds in seriously weakened 
bodies. 

The results to date have been encour- 
aging, in that a majority of the children 
admitted to the Hospital-School have 
made definite progress, physically, edu- 
cationally, and socially. Morale has been 
high, and maturity of the group has in- 
creased. The financial cost has been 
great, but this must be anticipated in 
any program which essays to rehabili- 
tate, educate, and socialize a group so 
severely handicapped that other services 
can offer them nothing. Qualified per- 
sonnel has .been obtained at the profes- 
sional level. All appointees have been 
nominated by the superintendent or by 
the Civil Service Commission, with full 
co-operation from Governor Green and 
Governor Stevenson, successively. 

The Hospital-School must continue to 
be viewed as a highly specialized re- 
source, used when careful study reveals 
a need which cannot be met adequately 
in the family home and the community, 
and only then. More children will be dis- 
covered who can be helped only through 
twenty-four-hour care in a group setting, 
but others will be found who could re- 
main in their own homes or in foster- 
homes if more attention were paid to the 
adaptation of medical and educational 
resources to meet their needs. Further 
developments may be expected in both 
areas with the increased use of new medi- 
cal knowledge, the greater employment 
of related therapies, and the incentive 
given to special education in Jocal com- 
munities through state reimbursement 
for part of the expense. 


ILLINOIS CHILDREN’S HospiTaL-SCHOOL 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


TRENDS IN PHILANTHROPIC 
GIVING 


Americans are contributing more money 
to social and educational causes than ever 
before is the report in a recent issue of Chan- 
nels. The contributions are made in spite 
of continued high taxes and heavy govern- 
mental financing in the fields of health, wel- 
fare, and education. This is said to be one 
of a number of over-all trends noted in a re- 
port on philanthropic trends published re- 
cently by the John Price Jones Company, 
fund-raising and public relations consult- 
ants. The statement in Channels says fur- 
ther: While figures on giving for 1948 must 
remain estimates until federal tax figures 
are available, it is believed that the com- 
pany’s 1947 estimate of three billion dollars 
as America’s philanthropic total was sur- 
passed in 1948. The shift in the balance of 
giving, occasioned by the fact that “big 
fortunes, generally speaking, are no longer 
being built up,” is said to be “forcing phil- 
anthropic institutions to look elsewhere for 
support.” The report continues: 


Corporations, it points out, are “already 
playing a large part in helping redress the bal- 
ance.” Putting the total of corporate giving at 
eight per cent of current philanthropy, it com- 
pares this showing with the 1946 figure of 
seven per cent, or $213,872,000, of the philan- 
thropic total at that time. The 1946 corporate 
total, it asserts, was about ten times the amount 
of such gifts twenty years ago. Although the 
small giver is effective en masse by sheer weight 
of numbers, the report describes him as “only a 
partial solution to the problem of the shifting 
balance of philanthropy.” 

Labor, the report notes, has “made a con- 
siderable start in mobilizing its great giving ca- 
pacity for the benefit of philanthropic causes.” 
While philanthropy’s great war record has been 
sustained during the succeeding years, the re- 
port stresses the fact that “paradoxically, what 
is being given is not enough” in the face of accu- 
mulated needs of depression and war years. 


What has been characterized as a mild reces- 
sion, the report points out, has been reflected to 
some extent in recent giving. It concludes that 
the reason philanthropic money seems “tight,” 
however, is probably not so much a drop in the 
dollar volume of philanthropy, but rather the 
current multiplicity of appeals. The report notes 
that “we have a multiplicity of fund-raising 
efforts, a trend toward federation, and a trend 
toward government financing—all at the same 
time.” These factors are said to make for keen 
competition for funds, and tend to create con- 
fusion among the public. 


UNITED NATIONS INTER- 
NATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
EMERGENCY FUND 


Reports about the UNICEF have been 
made before in these columns,’ but it should 
be noted that before January 1, 1950, the 
General Assembly unanimously approved a 
resolution calling attention to the “urgent - 
necessity of further contributions” to the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 
in order to make possible the carrying-out 
of its program; congratulating the Fund “for 
its great humanitarian effort in Europe and 
in the Middle East, now being extended to 
Asia, Latin America and Africa’’; and not- 
ing with concern the existence not only of 
children’s emergency needs arising out of 
the war and other calamities but also the 
needs existing in underdeveloped countries. 
In order to avoid any misunderstanding, 
Mrs. Roosevelt explained that the United 
States did not construe this resolution as 
altering or broadening the Fund’s original 
terms of reference as laid down by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in December, 1946. “We 
regard the Children’s Fund as having been 
successful in very much diminishing those 
needs.” For the future, Mrs. Roosevelt said, 
the United States would be guided by an 
important study already under way on the 
continuing needs of children. 


t And see also the present issue, pp. 143-72. 
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Before the close of the last year the Social 
Commission voted after a day-long debate 
to “turn over the whole issue of continuing 
to relieve child-welfare needs to the Secre- 
tary General, together with detailed instruc- 
tions for drafting the future blueprint.” 
These instructions provide, first, that a 
study be made of all activities now being 
carried out in this field by such agencies as 
the UNICEF and, second, that “organiza- 
tion agreements” for future action should 
be planned. 

The New York Times reported that “only 
the Soviet member of the commission ab- 
stained from voting on the question—giving 
no reason—but both the United States and 
British representatives served notice that 
they were dissatisfied with certain phrases 
in the resolution approved by the com- 
mission.” 

Both British and United States objections 
were said to be directed toward nonopera- 
tive parts of the resolution that reaffirmed 
the urgent need for governments to con- 
tribute financially to the Children’s Fund 
and noted that only the General Assembly 
could decide its future fate. “Since both 
states have opposed the indefinite continu- 
ance of fund-feeding operations, their objec- 
tions consequently were felt to reflect con- 
cern that the resolution would become an 
arguing point for prolonging the Fund’s 
existence.” 

The Social Commission had before it a 
detailed report from the Children’s Fund 
estimating that any international agency 
like UNICEF would “need $75,000,000 to 
carry out relief work from 1950 to 1953.” 
The report made it clear that, unlike the 
mass-feeding and other large-scale relief 
operations that the Fund now was engaged 
in, this future program, if approved, would 
emphasize the provision of protective foods 
and food-processing equipment and distribu- 
tion of health supplies and arrangement for 
training services. 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie has been 
given the complicated job of drafting a fu- 
ture United Nations program to assist mil- 
lions: of needy children throughout the 
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world. As an alternative, it was suggested 
that a board might be set up, composed of 
the heads of all United Nations specialized 
agencies concerned in this field of welfare 
work. 

Now it is reported that the twenty-six- 
nation Executive Board, which met at Lake 
Success this spring, made new allocations, 
totaling $3,434,000, as recommended by the 
Program Committee. The action taken in- 
dicated allocations for Palestine refugees, 
for feeding operations in Europe, for addi- 
tional raw materials for Germany, for strep- 
tomycin, for milk conservation, and for 
freight. 

The report in the Department of State 
Bulletin shows a wide range of services ap- 
proved in various countries and continents 
with the very small sums of money avail- 
able. For Latin America the board approved 
the use of $1,433,000 in previously allocated 
funds for child health projects in ten coun- 
tries, including a new program in Brazil for 
support and expansion of existing medical 
and child care programs and institutions, 
expansion of insect control in Central Amer- 
ica, yaws control in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and antituberculosis campaigns in Mex- 
ico and Ecuador. The use of $50,000 was 
approved to expand the feeding programs in 
the Philippines, Malaya, Sarawak, and 
Brunei. 

The board agreed to the continuation of 
negotiations regarding the establishment of 
a national training center for child health 
workers in India, to be financed jointly by 
the Fund and the government of India. 
Approval of the project was given with the 
understanding that it would be a national 
center, nationally administered, and avail- 
able for international training programs. 
The Fund’s contribution was not to exceed 
$1,000,000. 

The board was informed that the Pro- 
gram Committee had approved the sending 
of baby-food processing equipment to 
Czechoslovakia, the cost of which was esti- 
mated at $40,000-$50,000, to be financed 
out of the general allocation that had 
already been made to Czechoslovakia. The 
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recommendation that 1,200 tons of wheat 
be provided for 150,000 children in the 
drought areas of Bulgaria was also accepted. 
With reference to Rumania, the board de- 
cided that no action should be taken until 
later as to the use of $2,600,000 balance of 
funds previously allocated to that country. 
Shipments of supplies to Rumania were sus- 
pended in December, 1949, until the ques- 
tion whether a permanent mission should be 
stationed there could be decided. Our Ameri- 
can suggestion that the remainder of the 
allocation be returned to the general reserve 
with the understanding that Rumania could 
reapply for it was not accepted. 

Finally, the New York Times has reported 
on the work of UNICEF in the Middle East, 
and the report shows again the great need 
that exists and the very important work 
that is being done. Relief missions in Pales- 
tine and other centers of need in the Middle 
East report that 517,440 destitute children 
and mothers are receiving at least a small 
measure of aid from abroad. 

Field workers of UNICEF said there was 
“milk for the infants, food for hungry 
youngsters, drugs for children that were ail- 
ing and—for the lucky ones—blankets, 
warm clothing and shelter in Arab refugee 
tent camps or in crowded hovels in the 
cities.” 

On the other hand, the need is so great 
that spending more than nine million dol- 
lars is not enough, and there is “new misery 
in an old setting” in Palestine in spite of 
what is being done. 

The New York Times reports that 


there are many families still living in caves hol- 
lowed from a hillside of clay. Others in Syria 
have made homes in the catacombs under what 
was once a Roman amphitheatre and thousands 
upon thousands are crowded in tent cities in 
Lebanon and throughout the surrounding areas. 

These people are getting some help from the 
United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 
program and from the voluntary agencies, such 
as the Red Cross and the Friends Service Com- 
mittee. ... 

The Children’s Fund has set up additional 
soup kitchens and milk centers. The Swiss offi- 


cial in charge of the Middle East Mission, re- 
ports that 381 milk centers and 602 food dis- 
tribution centers are operating. He adds that 
anti-tuberculosis and other health programs are 
making “good progress.” 

Today trucks roll over the old cavern trails 
laden with Children’s Fund supplies—dried 
milk from the United States, sugar from Poland, 
medicines from Britain and flour, rice, fats, 
meats and fruits contributed by a dozen differ- 
ent Governments. Stocks of streptomycin arrive 
by airplane. 

In the food-distribution centers a daily ration 
of 800 calories is provided for children up to 15 
years of age and for pregnant and nursing 
mothers—half their total diet. 

In Hebron, the children’s organization is 
again operating from Solomon’s kitchen—a 
place where the poor have been fed since the 
time of King Solomon. Relief workers there 
retell the legend that the King visited Hebron 
and was impressed by the devotion of the pov- 
erty-stricken populace. He gave a donation to 
allow daily meals for the poor “until the end of 
the world.” The tradition was about to be 
broken last December, but on Christmas Eve, 
trucks filled with Children’s Fund supplies 
moved in and the poor were fed. 

Officials of the Fund relate with even greater 
pride the success of the agency in combating 
disease. It is a “modern miracle,” they say, that 
there has been no serious outbreak of disease. 


What of the future? How long will the 
Children’s Fund be able to help? 


At the last session of the General Assembly, 
and more recently, the United States has made 
plain its view that the Fund was set up for emer- 
gency work and that next year new arrange- 
ments must be made to care for the continuing 
needs of children, without putting emphasis on 
mass-feedings such as the projects under way 
in nine European countries where 5,000,000 
underfed youngsters have been helped. .. . 

Strong arguments are now being put forward 
that the United Nations’ permanent agencies— 
such as the World Health Organization and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization—are better 
equipped than the Children’s Fund to handle 
long-range programs. It is pointed out by the 
health agency that 70 per cent of the Fund’s 
future programs are based on medical services, 
and by others that the nutritional side of the 
relief program could be handled by the FAO. 
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Supporters of the Fund contend, however, that 
there is a continuing need for an organization 
devoted solely to children. 


As we go to press, a bipartisan bill to ex- 
tend American participation in UNICEF is 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The New York Times reports as fol- 
lows about this bill: 


The Senate measure would enable the Presi- 
dent to spend, in the course of another year be- 
ginning June 30, next, $9,000,000 remaining in 
a $75,000,000 appropriation for the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, approved a 
year ago. The United States has made money 
available to the Fund under a formula provid- 
ing that, for every dollar contributed by other 
governments, the United States gives $2.57. 

The Foreign Relations Committee will weigh 
the proposal to continue the fund against the 
firm belief of some United States Government 
agencies, including the State Department, that 
the time has come to terminate the fund as an 
“emergency” operation. 

This latter view was presented at Lake 
Success ... by the United States member of 
the Social Commission of ECOSOC, who out- 
lined a far-reaching proposal for caring for the 
millions of needy children throughout the world. 
This would, in essence, tackle the problem of 
child aid through technical and other assistance 
to the several countries, and not on a “relief” 
basis. 

The Children’s Fund, as an agency working 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
has been repeatedly praised for its success in 
operating on both sides of the Iron Curtain. In 
the main it has maintained friendly relations 
between its Eastern and Western members. .. . 

A new Children’s Board within the frame- 
work of the world organization would take over 
the welfare operations carried on since 1947 by 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund— 
on a reduced scale in some fields and with 
altered emphasis. 

Unlike the Children’s Fund—which has fed 
7,000,000 youngsters and given medical help to 
millions more—the suggested board would not 
envisage a large-scale relief program. 

The new American proposal calls for opera- 
tions to be financed out of the United Nations 
budget and from “other sources.” Presumably, 
this means from governmental or private con- 
tributions. The Children’s Fund, on the other 
hand, collected two-thirds of its $148,400,000 
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assets from contributions and pledges from Gov- 
ernments, with the largest share—roughly half 
—from the United States. 

Officials of the Children’s Fund have ex- 
pressed concern that if the organization is com- 
pelled entirely to liquidate the countries of Asia 
will have reason to feel cheated since war- 
devastated states in Europe had a higher prior- 
ity and work started there earlier. 

Other members of the eighteen-nation Social 
Commission, particularly France, are expected 
to fight for the maintenance of the Children’s 
Fund program. Turkey, India, Brazil and Yugo- 
slavia and others have lined up in support of a 
proposal that urges the extension of the func- 
tions of the Children’s Fund, possibly with some 
minor modifications. 


FAO 


The report of the United States delega- 
tion on the fifth session of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, which was pre- 
pared by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
published in the Department of State Bulle- 
tin, contains the following statement regard- 
ing the history of FAO: 


FAO is a small, young organization. Created 
in 1945, it has a budget of only 5 million dollars 
—less than that of many bureaus of our Depart- 
ments of Federal Government—and only 680 
employees. Yet it is expected to give leadership 
to that two-thirds of the world’s population 
which lives on the land, and to aid all people on 
that basic necessity of life—food. 

It might be of considerable surprise, in view 
of its small size, that ministers of agriculture and 
other top officials in the fields of agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries gather from all parts of 
the world to determine the policy of this 
organization. 

Part of the answer lies in the fact that FAO, 
working through governments, can accomplish 
more than its budget might suggest. It supplies 
ideas and international leadership, as well as 
the maximum technical assistance which its 
funds will permit. But the action is carried out 
primarily by member governments. Thus in 
such programs as the control of rinderpest dis- 
ease throughout the world, conducting a world 
census of agriculture in 1950, and improving 
extension services for getting scientific knowl- 
edge to farmers, FAO is pointing up the prob- 
lem, bringing leaders together for discussions, 
furnishing information where needed, and 
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spark plugging the work. The final carrying out 
of the program is done by member governments. 

Another part of the explanation for this great 
interest lies in the fact that an FAO conference 
is more than a meeting of governmental repre- 
sentatives to determine the work program of the 
organization for the next year. A major segment 
of the conference is given over to the discussion 
by top government officials—not of what the 
organization should do—but of what govern- 
ments should do in their domestic program and 
through international action to achieve the FAO 
objectives of a better fed world and a sounder 
agricultural economy. 

A final part of the answer is that these people 
believe in the idea of FAO. They believe that the 
organization will grow in usefulness and play an 
increasing role in world affairs provided it gets 
the proper leadership and support. 

In short, the work of FAO personifies the pos- 
sibilities of a better fed and more stable world in 
which all men of good will believe. The staff of 
FAO, by keeping alive the issues and pointing 
the direction to national governments, is per- 
forming a service that reaches far beyond the 
financial scope of the organization. 

The FAO conferences have the responsibility 
of planning the program for the organization 
and determining its budget. How much empha- 
sis shall be placed on developing marketing co- 
operatives as compared with education on wee- 
vil control in stored grain or spreading knowl- 
edge of hybrid corn? What shall be the budget of 
the Fisheries Division, and how shall it be 
spent? Those problems require technicians in 
the various fields of FAO’s work as well as budg- 
et officials who are familiar with the program. 

The Conference had before it FAO’s propos- 
als for a technical assistance program (the now 
famous Point 4)... . The job was to lay careful 
plans so that FAO could act as soon as funds be- 
came available. 

There were also a number of administrative 
problems such as the site of permanent head- 
quarters, and the development of a pension plan 
for its employees, that ... required attention. 

Food surpluses constituted the big question 
facing the Ministers of Agriculture in their pol- 
icy discussions. Though the Conference empha- 
sized the need for increasing production in un- 
derdeveloped nations, the picture in terms of 
world agricultural trade was one of potential 
surpluses. This problem represented an interest- 
ing shift of emphasis from previous conferences. 
Two years ago there was an acute world food 


shortage. Discussion was still on emergency 
measures to increase production and how the 
limited food supplies might best be divided 
among competing nations. Last year the export- 
ing nations were stressing the impending sur- 
pluses, but importing nations were still stressing 
shortages and increased production. 


The fifth session of the Conference met in 
Washington early this last winter, with 
sixty-three members attending. 

Subjects for discussion included the state 
of the current world food situation, inter- 
national commodity problems, and inter- 
national investments. The FAO Secretariat 
had prepared documents on these and other 
subjects on the agenda and circulated them 
well in advance of the Conference, so that 
delegates could receive instructions from 
their governments. 

A report of the current world food situa- 
tion and outlook for the future which was 
adopted included the following: 


Total world agricultural production has re- 
gained prewar levels, but, population having in- 
creased about 10 per cent, the supplies available 
per person are still below prewar. The supply per 
person will probably not reach prewar levels for 
some 6 or 7 years. Furthermore, the quality of 
the diet is still inferior to that of prewar. 

Since prewar some of the best fed nations 
have become better fed, some of the worst fed, 
even worse. 

The world has become much more dependent 
upon the United States, and to a lesser extent 
upon Canada, for its food supply. These two na- 
tions’ share in world food exports has risen in the 
past 10 years from less than one-seventh to 
about two-fifths of the total. The United States 
share in world exports of bread grains rose from 
about one-tenth before the war to close to one- 
half since the war. 

At the same time the means which other na- 
tions have of paying for our goods has decreased. 

Out of this need has grown a situation of in- 
herent instability in which even the present in- 
adequate consumption levels of the food-deficit 
areas are precariously held. 

Any sudden fall in the dollar earnings of the 
food-deficit countries or in the volume of United 
States gifts and loans might precipitate a food 
shortage in those countries and a surplus dis- 
posal problem in North America. 





Thus, efficient production in the soft cur- 
rency and underdeveloped areas must be main- 
tained and expanded to bring about a more bal- 
anced agricultural economy in the world. 

Faced with decreasing dollars, some food- 
importing nations are turning to uneconomic 
production in an effort to increase their own 
food production. At the same time, some sur- 
plus-producing countries, faced with decreasing 
markets, are taking steps to reduce their produc- 
tion of certain export crops. 

This analysis of the situation pointed up two 
specific problems: 

1. How to bring about the necessary expan- 
sion of agricultural production in underdevel- 
oped countries, and 

2. How to maintain and expand high levels of 
agricultural production and exports from the 
developed countries in the face of the current 
buying-power shortage in the importing coun- 
tries. 

These questions were the key to much of the 
Conference discussion that followed. A number 
of recommendations were made, including a re- 
quest that the Director General study needed 
migration of agricultural manpower from areas 
of labor surplus to those of shortage, that a 
study be made of national price policies as they 
affect production and trade in agricultural 
products and a number of specific recommenda- 
tions made to member governments. The most 
important of the related discussions, however, 
were those on commodity problems, interna- 
tional investment, and technical assistance. 


One of the most important and contro- 
versial of the questions considered was the 
permanent home for FAO. 

The organization was created before the 
United Nations but decided that its perma- 
nent headquarters should be at the site 
chosen by the United Nations. In the mean- 
time its temporary headquarters were 
established in Washington. 

It was decided to vote among Copen- 
hagen, Geneva, Rome, the United States, 
excluding the United Nations, and the 
United Nations sites. The decision was 
finally for Rome, but, since the building in 
Rome is not yet completed, the move is not 
expected to take place before the spring 
of 1951. 
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Final conclusions included the following: 


1. The preliminary organizing stage is passed 
and FAO is now geared up to do its fundamental 
work in the collection and distribution of statis- 
tical and technical information, the provision of 
technical assistance to member governments, 
and the promotion of international action with 
respect to food and agricultural problems; 

2. member governments of FAO consider 
that FAO should place increasing emphasis on 
direct, practical technical assistance to govern- 
ments especially on a demonstration basis and 
through extension services, and less emphasis 
upon formal meetings and highly technical pub- 
lications. The proposed program of technical 
assistance will offer FAO important opportuni- 
ties in these fields. . . . 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION 


The General Council of the International 
Refugee Organization (IRO) began its ses- 
sion in Geneva early this spring with a con- 
sideration of plans for reducing to a mini- 
mum the number of displaced persons who 
must be left in occupied areas after the ter- 
mination of the IRO. It is now important to 
solve the problem of arranging for refugees 
requiring institutional care who cannot be 
resettled and of finding special opportunities 
“for highly trained refugees and others who 
do not fit into normal mass-migration 
schemes.” 

The IRO is scheduled to terminate its 
services at the end of March, 1951, and the 
State Department Bulletin reminds us that 
its program of care and maintenance in 
camps throughout Europe, the Middle East, 
and the Far East, upon which approxi- 
mately 300,000 refugees have recently been 
dependent, will be discontinued at the end 
of June, 1950, except for those displaced 
persons who are actually in the process of 
resettlement or repatriation. The High Com- 
missioner’s Office for Refugees, which was 
authorized at the last session of the General 
Assembly, will be established as of January 
I, 1951, to provide for the protection of 
refugees and displaced persons after the 
termination of IRO. 
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THE STATELESS 


Early in the current year a thirteen- 
member Committee on Statelessness began 
a series of meetings at Lake Success in order 
to “consider the desirability of preparing a 
revised and consolidated convention on the 
international status of refugees and dis- 
placed persons and, if . . . desirable, to draft 
the text of such a convention.”’ This Com- 
mittee, established by the Economic and 
Social Council, was also to consider the 
problem of statelessness and the desirability 
of having the International Law Commis- 
sion prepare a study and make recommenda- 
tions on this subject. 

It was recommended to the Committee 
that a new convention should be concluded, 
and, as a basis for discussion, a forty-article 
draft prepared in consultation with the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization was avail- 
able for consideration. To a large extent, 
this draft was derived from preceding inter- 
national agreements, but it contained some 
innovations primarily because “general 
usage with regard to the treatment of for- 
eigners has advanced” since the 1933 and 
1938 conventions in this field were con- 
cluded. A guiding principle in preparing the 
draft was the importance of enabling the 
refugee “to lead a normal and self-respecting 
life” and of facilitating “his rapid assimila- 
tion in the country where he habitually 
resides.” Provision was made for co-opera- 
tion between the parties to the convention 
in relieving the burden assumed by the 
countries initially affording asylum to 
refugees. 

The Department of State Bulletin contains 
the following statement: 


No attempt is made to define the categories 
of refugees to be benefited by the convention, 
but various possible solutions to this ‘“compli- 
cated and delicate question” are discussed. Per- 
sons who are “stateless de jure’ because they 
either did not obtain a nationality at birth or 
have since lost their original nationality without 
acquiring a new one, are covered in this prelimi- 
nary draft. 

After the Committee reached general agree- 


ment on the desirability of drafting a conven- 
tion, debate centered on whether the convention 
should include both refugees and stateless per- 
sons as well as on the problem of defining the 
categories of refugees. The Committee decided 
to defer decision on the inclusion of stateless per- 
sons and accepted the United States position 
that the definite categories of refugees to be cov- 
ered by the proposed convention should be 
enumerated. Both the British and French repre- 
sentatives reserved their right to raise their 
question again in higher organs of the United 
Nations. 


CUTS IN RELIEF BUDGETS 


Social workers have been much concerned 
about the cuts in relief budgets in New 
York and Chicago, and a further word on 
this subject is sure to be welcome. From 
Channels we copy with appreciation this 
statement about New York: 


Last week, the New York City Welfare Com- 
missioner announced that his family had lived 
for a full month on $28 less than the regular 
relief budget of $124 allotted to a family of the 
same size, and his wife said the family had eaten 
just as well as it did on its ordinary food budget. 
The story was front-page news in just about 
every New York City daily, getting bold head- 
lines, pictures, and space to make it one of the 
biggest one-day public welfare “publicity” 
pieces that has appeared in many a month. 
Press treatment varied widely: included frank ap- 
plause, “straight” accounts, tongue-in-cheek 
skepticism, rather strong denunciation. 

According to newspaper reports, [the Com- 
missioner] said he had conducted the experiment 
to satisfy himself that the 5 per cent cut in relief 
allowances recently ordered into effect was not 
working undue hardships on clients. The cut 
had caused considerable criticism of the Com- 
missioner and the Welfare Department. 

The Commissioner also was quoted as saying 
that the experiment was not necessarily scien- 
tifically valid, would have no relationship to the 
fixing of relief allowances, and that in analyzing 
the budget problems of an actual relief family 
it would not be proper to consider food expenses 
alone. 

From the public relations point of view, there 
is a question as to whether the Commissioner 
did himself, his Department, or public welfare 
administration a favor by conducting and pub- 
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licizing this experiment. As judged from the 
newspaper accounts alone, it is possible to con- 
clude that the episode was as much a publicity 
boomerang as it was a publicity bonanza. Cer- 
tainly it met no criticisms of the relief cut, for 
newspapers which had opposed the cut made it 
clear that the experiment proved nothing about 
the adequacy of relief budgets, and one even 
went so far as to say editorially that the Com- 
missioner’s family “had succeeded in reducing 
the relief problem to a drawing-room joke.”’ The 
stories appearing in newspapers which have 
found little or no fault with the relief reduction 
probably convinced.a lot of readers that relief 
clients can get along well on present budgets, 
but even some of these accounts at least inti- 
mated that there was room for skepticism. 

The full public relations repercussions of the 
episode are probably yet to be seen. One inter- 
esting thing to wonder about is whether, from a 
public relations point of view, legislators, in act- 
ing on the Commissioner’s latest budget re- 
quest, will ask him why his Department needs 
thirty-two million dollars more than last year, 
if a family of six can eat adequately on twenty- 
eight dollars (about one-fifth) less a month than 
they get at present. 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


As a result of the far-reaching effects of 
the 1949 education and child-care institute 
and the follow-up program currently in 
progress, the Unitarian Service Committee 
will send another group of competent 
Americans to Germany this summer. A 
second education and child-care institute 
with a follow-up program is being planned. 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, director-general of 
the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations, said of the 1949 institute 
at its conclusion: 


The situation in Germany undoubtedly is 
such that every possible project which can fa- 
cilitate the better social development of the peo- 
ple should be exploited. While certain things 
can be done by visiting lecturers, technical 
meetings and the provision of fellowships for 
Germans to study outside Germany, the type of 
work which has been undertaken by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee provides an approach 
which I think is unique and should be highly 
effective. The German people who have partic- 
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ipated in these institutes work directly with 
children and youth in Germany and my impres- 
sion is that many of them have been quite un- 
certain as to what their attitudes should be. This 
type of institution can help more effectually 
than any other institution of which I have any 
knowledge to clarify the attitudes and to iden- 
tify the responsibilities of such people... . 

I personally sincerely hope that the Unitarian 
Service Committee may find it possible to con- 
tinue this work for at least some years in the 
future. This is a type of activity which I believe 
can be undertaken by voluntary working agen- 
cies only.... 


The plans for the 1950 institute are as 
follows: 


Specialties to be represented in the American 
staff will be psychiatry, teacher training, case- 
work, group therapy (art), community educa- 
tion and group work. The group also will include 
a research consultant. 

The 1950 institute, with some variations sug- 
gested by an evaluation of last year’s project, 
will consist of three sessions, each of three 
weeks’ duration. Plans are being discussed to 
hold the first session in Berlin, the second in one 
of the heavily industrialized Ruhr cities, and 
the third in Bremen. 

The 1949 summer institute was a pioneering 
effort. At the request of the Arbeiter-W ohlfahrt, 
the USC sent a group of nine well-qualified © 
Americans to Germany to assist in discovering 
new approaches to the problems of German 
children and youth with which its professional 
staff is struggling. 

The experiment was based on the Unitarian 
Service Committee’s background of experience 
involving the organization of a dozen teams of 
specialists in the field of medicine and the ad- 
ministration of child-care programs in France 
and Germany over a period of years. 

The USC insisted upon three fundamentals 
without which it was believed the program could 
not succeed: The full participation of every in- 
stitute faculty member, both German and 
American, in all the sessions;... the uncom- 
promising sharing of food and living conditions 
among all who were associated with the insti- 
tute, including participants, German and 
American faculty. On these points there were 
varying degrees of scepticism and misunder- 
standing on the part of the Germans which were 
soon overcome by a genuine desire to co-operate 
with and learn from the Americans. 
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From the original idea of an education and 
child-care institute, the project developed into 
something which was essentially an institute in 
human relations providing fresh insights into 
the importance of bringing to bear on human 
problems the combined understanding available 
from joint interprofessional discussion. Actually 
the institute provided the German participants 
with a concrete experience demonstrating the 
workability of group techniques. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising 
that the Germans cordially received the insti- 
tute and that its immediate purpose was 
achieved. But the extent to which those par- 
ticipating in the project were affected, the de- 
gree of enthusiasm they brought to their work, 
their hunger for new knowledge and new in- 
sights, their determination to influence the in- 
stitutions in which they work, and the intensity 
of the emotional experience resulting from the 
democratic processes and the teaching program 
were far beyond anticipation. 

The general purpose of the institute was to 
share in all humility the best we have to offer of 
our own American heritage. Specifically the 
USC hoped to demonstrate in a convincing way 
some of the techniques used in American edu- 
cation. The immediate result was to fire with 
enthusiasm German teachers, social workers 
and group workers. Only one who has some 
knowledge of the profound difference between 
American and German traditions of teaching 
can realize the significance of such a result. And 
the end is not yet, for an intellectual hunger has 
been created which will not easily be satisfied. 

The letters from Germans who shared in the 
experience, their appeals for a continuation of 
the institute, and their application of demo- 
cratic processes introduced to them at the insti- 
tute add testimony to the merit and value of the 
project. Of spectacular significance was the way 
the institute idea snowballed through Germany 
this past winter as the USC follow-up program 
was carried to the people, helping them to imple- 
ment the ideas and procedures discussed during 
the formal institute. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
eventual solution of what is called the “German 
problem” must be undertaken, for the most 
part, by the Germans themselves. Economic 
recovery, democratic political framework, and 
the rebuilding of devastated areas, while impor- 
tant, are not enough to provide substantial hope 
for a future democratic Germany. 

The forms without the spirit are useless. The 


Unitarian Service Committee believes that the 
only effective way to combat traditional Ger- 
man authoritarianism, a narrow exclusive na- 
tionalism, and the threat of communism, is 
through a program of reorientation whose fun- 
damental aim is to change the attitude of the 
German people. For the most part, this change 
of attitude must be effected by Germans them- 
selves through indigenous organizations and 
movements. In order to be solid and lasting, the 
change must come from the inside through so- 
cial experiment and conscientious individual 
contact such as provided by the institute... . 


One Unitarian minister has said: 


The [greatest] humanitarian work carried on 
under Unitarian auspices during the one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years of organized Uni- 
tarianism in America is that of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. This work was organized 
originally as a committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. In 1949 it became a sepa- 
rately incorporated independent body. Its pur- 
poses were grandly conceived and they have 
been carried out magnificently. Medical services 
have been rendered in many lands. Children in 
Europe have been fed and clothed and given 
new hope. Displaced intellectuals have been 
rescued and given a new life in free America. 
Topnotch medical authorities have been sent to 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Colombia to conduct Institutes for 
the purpose of bringing native physicians up to 
date on recent medical developments. Institutes 
of similar nature in the field of social service 
have been conducted in Germany. On the home 
field, work camps for Unitarian Youth and other 
socially valuable projects have been organized, 
supervised and financed. 


NEGRO WOMEN WORKERS 


The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has issued 
some statistics about Negro women which 
should be of interest to social workers: 


During November 1949, 51 percent of the 
total female nonwhite population 14 years and 
over was in the labor force, compared to 32 per- 
cent of the female white population, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of the Census. The indus- 
trial distribution of nonwhite women workers 
differed markedly from that of white women 
workers—z25 percent of the nonwhites were in 
agriculture compared to 6 percent of the whites. 
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Only 68 percent of the nonwhites were in non- 
agricultural industries compared to 89 percent 
of the whites. There was little difference in the 
percent unemployed between white and non- 
white women workers: 7.6 for nonwhite and 5.5 
for whites. 


Attention is also called to certain signs of 
progress: 


Recent action by the Arkansas State Nurses 
Association to admit Negro nurses to full mem- 
bership reduces to only five the number of State 
nurses associations which, with that of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, still bar Negroes. Direct 
membership in the American Nurses Association 
is available to all Negro nurses as a result of an 
amendment adopted in 1948. In all sections of 
the country Negro nurses are being appointed to 
important committees on the national, State, 
and local levels, says an officer of the National 
Association of Colored Graduate Nurses, Inc. 
She cited the election of Mrs. M. E. L. Car- 
negie, dean of the School of Nursing, Florida A. 
and M. College, to the board of directors of the 
Florida State Nurses Association with the high- 
est number of votes cast for any candidate. 


WOMEN’S WAGES 


A report published recently by the federal 
Women’s Bureau showed that California, 
Massachusetts, and New York were leading 
in recent upward revisions of minimum 
wages for women workers. The most impor- 
tant points in this report, as summarized in 
the New York Times, are as follows: 


The study covered revisions in state wage 
laws and orders from July 1, 1942, to Jan. 1, 
1049. 

During that time California established a 
minimum of 65 cents in each of ten wage orders 
covering service, manufacturing, clerical and 
other industries. California also recognized sea- 
sonal workers by covering women engaged in 
canning and preserving of fruits and vegetables. 

Massachusetts raised six minimum wage 
orders and added public housekeeping and 
amusement and recreation industries. 

New York revised six orders increasing mini- 
mum wages for women in laundries, cleaning 
and dyeing, beauty services, confectioneries and 
hotels, and added retail trade. 

The Women’s Bureau in issuing the report 


took pains to point out the extension of mini- 
mum wage coverage to men in New York, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. These states 
followed the lead of Connecticut, first state to 
take such a step, in 1939. 

The bureau also noted amendments to nine 
laws, chiefly to strengthen inspection and en- 
forcement of state laws. Since industries operat- 
ing in interstate commerce fall under the Fed- 
eral wage and hours law, the Women’s Bureau 
compilation applies only to those which operate 
within the states. 

About half of the new wage orders established 
60 cents or more as the minimum; more than a 
third fell into the 50 to 59 cent category. Only 
about a sixth set rates below 50 cents. 

Of twenty-five states and four territorial ju- 
risdictions that have minimum wage laws on 
the statute books more have orders in effect in 
the traditionally low-wage laundry industry 
than in any other. Twenty-six states and terri- 
tories set a minimum for laundry workers, 
which has been increased during the period 
reported in thirteen states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. New York set 
the highest weekly wage, $23 for a week of 
thirty to forty hours. On an hourly basis, the 
majority of wages fell within a 50-59 cents per 
hour category. 

Twenty-one states and territories increased 
the wage in retail trade, the highest weekly wage 
being set at $25 in the District of Columbia. 

In fifteen of twenty-two states and territo- 
ries requiring minimum wages for dry-cleaning 
and dyeing workers, rates were revised upward. 
California set the highest minimum wage, 65 
cents an hour. The majority fell between 50 and 
59 cents. 

Fifteen out of twenty jurisdictions raised 
minimum wages for “public housekeeping”’— 
hotel and restaurant workers. Thirteen out of 
twenty-one raised minimum wages in manu- 
facturing. 

For beauty shop operators, eleven of nine- 
teen states and territories revised rates upwards. 
Three states increased minimum wages in the 
amusement industry. Six states raised them for 
office workers. 

Only one state, Wisconsin, took up domestic 
service. Through an order that became effective 
in February, 1947, Wisconsin set a minimum of 
$12 a week for domestic workers in cities of over 
3,000 population; $10.75 in towns of from 1,000 
to 3,000 and $10.25 elsewhere in the state, if 
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they received board but not lodging. For maids 
who “sleep in” a minimum of $7 to $8 per week, 
depending on population, was set. 


UNEMPLOYMENT MAY RETURN 


Labor’s Monthly Survey of the AF of L 
tells us, as do others, that unemployment is 
not declining and that consumer buying 
power is not adequate to support “full” 
employment. ‘New and creative efforts to 
meet these problems before it is too late’’ 
are called for by the AF of L, and the sur- 
vey has warned us that industrial activity 
is not expanding rapidly enough to put the 
unemployed to work. In the fall of 1948 
there had been a minimum of less than two 
million unemployed, and, since 1948 was a 
year of practically “full” employment and 
minimum unemployment, it serves as a 
good measuring rod for comparison with 
1949-50. In 1949, during the recession, 
unemployment rose rapidly until there were 
4.1 million out of work in July. This was 
almost two million more than in 1948. After 
the “recession,’’ unemployment dropped to 
3-5 million in September, but from Septem- 
ber through January the number out of 
work averaged 1.8 million above the pre- 
vious year (1948-49). At the end of the 
year, layoffs of Christmas workers in stores 
and of building tradesmen (due to bad 
weather) caused a sharp seasonal rise in 
unemployment, from 3.5 million in Decem- 
ber to 4.5 million in January. Such unem- 
ployment in midwinter is to be expected, 
but this year’s increase was larger by 
270,000 than last year’s. 

In thirty-five cities unemployment has 
been much more serious than in the country 
generally, with 12 per cent or more of the 
labor force out of work. In most of these 
areas, unemployment has been severe for a 
full twelve months, and government efforts 
to place contracts in these cities, while 
creating some jobs, have not met the funda- 
mental problems. Some of the areas are 
small, with population under 75,000; the 
others are industrial centers, most of them 
in New England, Pennsylvania, and New 
York. 
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Strangely enough, the fact that unem- 
ployment exceeds that of last year by 1.8 
million is not because industrial employ- 
ment has fallen off. In January, 1950, non- 
farm employment was equal to last year; 
and, while farm employment was down 
temporarily due to bad weather, this ac- 
counts for only a little over 400,000 of the 
unemployed. Unemployment hangs on be- 
cause business activity has not expanded 
enough to provide job opportunities for our 
increased labor force, which in January was 
1,300,000 above last year. Veterans finish- 
ing their education courses, added to young 
people seeking their first jobs, made the 
increase in labor force unusually large last 
year. The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers has reported that by the end of 
1950 there must be two million more jobs 
than there were at the end of 1949 to restore 
“full” employment, that is about 61 million 
jobs in all. 


“HIGH COST OF LOW INCOMES” 


A well-known economist, Dr. Sumner 
Slichter of Harvard, has written of the low- 
income families for the New York Times 
Magazine. He thinks that there are nearly ten 
million American families with cash incomes 
of $2,000 or less and that these families 
contain about nine million children. Low 
incomes, he thinks, are frequently the result 
of low productivity; if the productivity of 
these families could be raised, the whole 
country would have more to consume. 

Believing that the situation of the non- 
farm low-income group, numbering about 
6,300,000 families is probably more difficult 
than that of the farm families, his article 
centers on impoverished people living in 
towns and cities. 


Over two-thirds of the low-income families 
fall into one of three large groups: (1) families 
whose head has been disabled by accident or 
disease; (2) broken families—that is, families 
headed by women because of widowhood, deser- 
tion or divorce; and (3) families whose head is 
65 years of age or more. 

The exact size of the first group, headed by 
persons permanently disabled for long periods, 
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is not precisely known, but it numbers well over 
a million. These are persons of working age who 
at one time were members of the working force 
but now are totally disabled for an indefinite 
period. The second group, headed by women 
who have lost their husbands, includes 1,500,000 
families. More than one-third of these families 
have no wage earners. The third group, headed 
by older persons, includes 1,700,000 families— 
more than one-fourth of all non-farm families 
with incomes of less than $2,000. About half of 
these families have no income earners among 
their members. 

In addition to these three major groups, 
there are many other kinds of low-income fami- 
lies. Some families are in the low-income class 
only temporarily—because they are starting 
new businesses or have experienced business 
losses or because the chief wage-earner has been 
temporarily disabled. Then, too, the low-income 
families naturally include many headed by per- 
sons who are incompetent, or misfits or malad- 
justed, and who have trouble in getting and 
holding jobs. The misfits include persons with 
low intelligence who require so much supervision 
that they are hardly worth employing and per- 
sons who suffer from phobias and complexes of 
various sorts and do not easily fit into an 
organization. 

Included among the misfits are many alco- 
holics. Information about their numbers is not 
reliable, but a recent conference on alcoholism 
in Chicago concluded that about 1,300,000 
alcoholics are regularly employed.... 


What kind of lives do the low-income 
families lead? Professor Slichter says this 
is “the part of the population where hard- 
ship is concentrated.” 


The best measure of this fact is the high pro- 
portion of low incomes absorbed by expendi- 
tures on food. Nearly three-quarters of the in- 
come of non-farm families receiving less than 
$1,000 a year and nearly half of the income of 
families in the $1,000-$2,000 class goes for food 
—in comparison with about one-third for the 
average-income non-farm family. 

Nevertheless, many of these families are not 
so badly off as one might suppose. In the first 
place, there is a general tendency for people to 
understate their cash incomes. In the second 
place, many families have resources apart from 
cash income, particularly in food and in shelter 
of their own houses. Also, the low-income fami- 
lies are smaller than the average. In addition, 


such families tend to be concentrated in the 
smaller cities and the rural non-farm areas, 
where, as a rule, it is easier to live simply and 
cheaply than in a large city. 

In fact, the low-income families have a sur- 
prising amount of property. This probably re- 
flects the fact that at some earlier time—before 
the family head retired or died or was disabled— 
these families were better off. At any rate, al- 
most half of such families own their own homes, 
and about three out of four of these homes are 
owned mortgage-free. Over one-fourth own an 
automobile—of sorts—and the ownership of 
United States Savings Bonds and savings ac- 
counts is equally frequent. In 1948, over one out 
of four of these families purchased such goods as 
furniture, radios, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, or television sets. 


Professor Slichter then asks what can 
and should be done about the problem of 
low-income families? His reply is as follows: 


Since there are many causes of low income 
and many kinds of families in the low-income 
group, there is no panacea. Many of those per- 
sons who have suffered severe disabilities can 
learn new work or, in a few cases, new ways of 
doing their former jobs. In 1948, 53,000 persons 
were rehabilitated under the joint Federal-state 
retraining program, but there are about 1,500,- 
ooo persons in need of retraining. Great expan- 
sion of retraining programs is indicated. 

Many disabled persons are prevented by ill- 
ness from holding jobs and some of them are not 
able to learn new ones. In nearly all of these 
cases public or private assistance is needed. The 
Federal Government now helps the states that 
provide assistance to the blind and to families 
having dependent children. .. . 

If there are dependent children in the family 
of the disabled worker, help may be given under 
the Federal-state program of aid for dependent 
children. In July, 1949, about 540,000 families 
were being assisted under the program by an 
average monthly payment of more than $70. 
Federal participation in aid to dependent chil- 
dren is not as liberal as Federal participation in 
old-age assistance or aid to the blind... . 

The Advisory Council on Social Security has 
recommended that the present old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance plan be broadened to cover in- 
surance against permanent and total disability, 
and such insurance is included in the social se- 
curity bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives last summer. The insurance would be lim- 
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ited to persons who have been in the labor force 
for at least ten years and whose disability can 
be medically proven. 

In nearly two out of three of the broken fami- 
lies, the wife or one of the children is gainfully 
employed. The proportion of widows or divorced 
mothers and of children between 14 and 17 years 
of age who are in the labor force has increased 
substantially since 1940. 


However, Professor Slichter believes that 
in the main “the income problem of broken 
families must be solved in ways other than 
by employment of the mother or children. 
Where there are dependent children in the 
family, the help can be obtained through 
the Federal-state program of aid to depend- 
ent children. 

“Nearly four out of five broken families 
have lost their chief breadwinner by death. 
Hence, a great step would be taken toward 
reducing destitution if the Federal old age 
and survivors’ insurance plan were extended 
to the 25 million jobs not now covered. The 
benefits also need to be made larger and 
eligibility requirements more liberal. At 
present the average primary benefit (on 
which survivors’ benefits are based) is only 
about $26 a month.” 

Professor Slichter also suggests that “two 
changes in the law would be particularly 
helpful to families broken by the death of 
the chief breadwinner.” 


One would raise the benefit of the first de- 
pendent child or of a dependent parent to three- 
fourths of the primary benefit. The other would 
permit widows of deceased workers to begin 
drawing benefits at the age of 60 instead of 6s. 
Widows caring for a minor child of the deceased 
worker draw benefits now. 

The largest class of low-income families com- 
prise those in which the breadwinner is retired. 
Consequently, measures to meet the needs of 
these families offer the most promising way of 
attacking the broad problem of low incomes. 
Three changes would be particularly useful: (1) 
raising the usual retirement age in industry, (2) 
modifying the so-called “work-clause” in the 
present Federal pension laws, and (3) providing 
a more generous Federal pension system. 


It is suggested that a large proportion of 
persons sixty-five or over are quite capable 


of continuing their occupations, “so the 
practice of some companies of retiring all 
employes at the age of 65 is quite unneces- 
sary. Furthermore, it increases the number 
of low-income families, and thus aggravates 
the problem of low incomes.” 

Studies of the Social Security Agency show 
that most retirements occur against the will of 
the worker. The problem of low-income families 
would be substantially reduced in importance if 
the retirement age in industry were made 68 or 
70 instead of 65. In addition, the output of in- 
dustry would be raised, and the standard of 
living of the country as a whole would be 
improved. 

The present Federal old-age pension law con- 
tains a peculiarly vicious work clause. It is de- 
signed to prevent persons from drawing pen- 
sions who are also receiving income through 
employment. The law provides that a pension 
recipient who earns $15 or more a month shall 
lose his pension so long as his earnings equal or 
exceed that amount. The obvious effect is to dis- 
courage beneficiaries from supplementing their 
pensions by useful work. 


THE TELEPHONE WORKERS’ 
WAGE CASE? 


The story of the telephone workers has 
been told by Sylvia B. Gottlieb, the director 
of the Research and Education Department 
of the Communications Workers of America, 
in the Life and Labor Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League. Dur- 
ing the last four years, according to this 
account, the telephone workers are said to 
have had to resort to three national strike 
threats and one actual six-week nation-wide 
strike in order to gain from their employer, 
incidentally the largest single private em- 
ployer in the United States, a measure of 
improvement in their wages and working 
conditions. Telephone workers are often 
regarded as conservative and reasonable, 
but they say that what they describe as 
“the $11-billion monopoly... which con- 
trols practically all the telephones in the 
United States’ has tried to destroy the 

t A twelve-page pamphlet on Background of 1950 
Telephone W age Dispute has been issued by the Com- 


munications Workers of America—CIO, 917 G. 
Place N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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union ever since it first began in the in- 
dustry. 

The following statement from a telephone 
industry spokesman in 1933 is said to be the 
industry’s present outlook on labor-man- 
agement relations: 


“No matter what anybody says, Labor has 
never gotten anything by bargaining.”’. .. 

“We have no rules about it and yet we all 
know and certainly would expect that people 
who belong to outside unions would not be wel- 
come in this organization.” 


Finally Miss Gottlieb says that “CWA- 
CIO, the dominant union in the telephone 
industry representing over 320,000 workers, 
has been fighting a battle for organizational 
survival, ... at the same time carrying on a 
valiant struggle to improve the wages and 
working conditions of its members.” 

Attention is called to these reasons for a 
wage increase: 


1. Cost of Living Increases. Real earnings in 
the telephone industry today are actually lower 
than they were in 1939. This results from the 
fact that wage increases granted telephone 
workers in the past 10 years have not kept pace 
with increases in the cost of living. 

2. Telephone Wages Are Lower Than Others— 
on an Industry Basis. A comparison of average 
earnings in the telephone industry with other 
industries shows that telephone workers, who 
once led the industrial field, are today on the 
bottom end of the wage scale. 

3. Telephone Wage Increases Have Not Kept 
Pace. Between 1946 and 1950 organized workers 
in the U.S. won increases ranging from 44¢ to 
47¢ an hour. Telephone workers’ average 
increases over these 4 years totaled 34¢ an 
hour. ..:.. ° 

4. Telephone Wages Are Low on a Job-by-Job 
Comparison Basis. Telephone workers’ wages 
are substantially below those paid for compar- 
able or even less skilled work in other in- 
dustries. ... 


We are also told that a further statement 
about the case of the telephone workers is 
as follows: 


Today each and every management repre- 
sentative ...is presenting the same argument 
to all Union negotiators. The argument states 
that telephone workers are well paid when com- 
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pared with similar workers in the same com- 
munity. This theme song is even being presented 
in Washington, D.C., for example, where the 
average basic wage of telephone operators is 
around $46 a week—actually $1 less than the 
minimum starting rate of $47 a week paid for 
the same job by the Federal Government in 
Washington. ... 

It is significant that even the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers points to the telephone 
industry as having unusually low wages. In its 
1950 Business Outlook, this management: asso- 
ciation [makes the following statement]: “Wages 
in industry are at record highs. . .. Good wages 
make good customers and we see in every direc- 
tion the best wages ever paid with the excep- 
tion of certain groups such as the telephone 
workers.” 


A further Union issue is the problem of 
long wage progression schedules which are 
unique in the industry. Most workers start 
at wage levels of about $30 a week and wait 
as long as eight years to achieve their job 
rate maximum. Craftsmen in other indus- 
tries are on four-year apprenticeship sched- 
ules. These are eight years in the industry. 
Even operators and stenographers who earn 
less than half of what telephone craftsmen 
earn must wait eight years to achieve their 
maximum rate. It has been stated humor- 
ously but truly that it takes longer for an 
operator to get her job rate than it takes to 
become a doctor, lawyer, or Ph.D. 

Along with all these other irritations, 
workers in the industry are said to be faced 
with complete mechanization in the indus- 
try. The Union estimates that over 100,000 
telephone operators will be displaced by 
machines in the very near future unless a 
shorter work week is introduced. Not only 
have telephone operators been laid off this 
year, but plant craftsmen and workers 
manufacturing telephone equipment have 
lost their jobs. This is so even though mil- 
lions of people are still on waiting lists seek- 
ing single-party lines in place of their present 
two- to eight-party lines. Rather than use 
these workers to install better local service, 
the Union complains that companies are 
rushing through the installation of long dis- 
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tance dial equipment because more profits 
come from long distance than from local 
service. As a result, customers who have 
been waiting four years are still waiting for 
single-party lines. In addition, there is prac- 
tically no rural telephone program in the 
industry. 

Telephone workers say that the country’s 
largest and richest monopoly has a moral 
obligation far beyond that of any other 
employer, and the workers report that they 
are trying to impress this upon the industry 
by peaceful means. But peace at the cost 
of low wages and job insecurity is said to be 
too great a price to pay. 

The case which the telephone workers 
present deserves careful study. This may 
be called a public service carried on by pri- 
vate employers. The public certainly has 
much at stake. 


NOTES ON LEGISLATION FOR 
CHILDREN 


The Washington report of the American 
Parents Committee had an important legis- 
lative program ready for the second session 
of the Eighty-first Congress. Although great 
progress had already been made on the child 
welfare bills which the APC had initiated 
and was supporting, active support was still 
needed for the present session. That is, the 
bills were for national programs to improve 
the health, education, and welfare facilities 
of the nation’s children. 

The National School Health Services Bill 
(H.R. 3942), which passed the Senate 
(S. 1411) without a dissenting vote during 
the first session of this Congress, calls for an 
appropriation of $35,000,000 annually to 
aid the states in furnishing school health 
examinations—medical and dental—and fol- 
low-up treatment for all school children. 
However, the APC has been urging work 
on H.R. 3942 from the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, where 
the School Health Bill was referred last ses- 
sion, and as we go to press a favorable report 
is needed. 

The Public School Construction Bill 
(H.R. 5718) calls for an appropriation of 


$5,000,000 for grants-in-aid to the states to 
survey the needs for school buildings, plus 
additional sums to be determined by Con- 
gress for emergency construction and a long- 
range school building program. A group of 
congressmen ... reviewing this legislation, 
toured the country between sessions to in- 
vestigate the needs for additional school 
buildings. Hearings were arranged in the 
several states visited, and the findings will 
be reported to the full committee; but a 
favorable committee report is needed to get 
the bill on the floor for a vote. 

Wide bipartisan sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Child Research Bill, S. 904-H.R. 4465, 
calling for an appropriation of $7,500,000 
for research in child life and development, 
was obtained in the Senate. The bill was 
initiated by the American Parents Com- 
mittee after months of study and consulta- 
tion with leading social scientists. 

Funds from private sources for research in 
child life and development are said by the 
APC to be dwindling, and this bill would 
provide the needed aid to further this im- 
portant work. Through this measure, re- 
search could be continued on the physical 
growth, social adaptation, and emotional 
development of children, and the resultant 
information disseminated to parents and 
others interested in child problems. In the 
House, where this bill (H.R. 4465) was re- 
ferred to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, the APC was urging 
hearings. 

We are also indebted to the American 
Parents Committee for a useful report which 
emphasizes the important increases in pro- 
vision for Maternal and Child Health and 
Crippled Children’s Services and Child 
Welfare Services for the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the proposed Social Se- 
curity Revisions (H.R. 6000). The report 
tells us that “many of the child welfare bills 
on which the American Parents Committee 
has been working are now at a crucial stage 
in the legislative process.” It is still, as we 
go to press, a little too early in the second 
session to predict the outcome, but there is 
good reason to hope that some positive and 
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favorable action may be expected. On some 
measures the committee hearings are being 
held—on others, the hearings are over, and 
the friends of child welfare are pressing for 
a favorable committee report. 

The American Parents Committee seemed 
to be concentrating on increasing the grants 
to Maternal and Child Health, Crippled 
Children’s Services, and Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, under the Social Security Revisions 
(H.R. 6000). Representatives of the APC 
testified in support of a $22,000,000 appro- 
priation with state matching for the next 
fiscal year for Maternal and Child Health 
Services. The current appropriation has 
been $11,000,000 annually, authorized un- 
der Title V of the Social Security Act. Under 
this same Title V of the Social Security Re- 
visions provision is made for grants to the 
states on a matching basis for Crippled 
Children’s Services. The American Parents 
Committee is asking Congress to increase 
this appropriation to $22,500,000, which is 
triple the amount currently authorized. The 
American Parents Committee says firmly 
that here again we cannot economize when 
it means suffering and tragedy for handi- 
capped children. Finally, efforts are being 
made to increase the Child Welfare Serv- 
ices appropriation, which has been only 
$3,500,000 and which under the proposed 
plan would be $12,000,000. 

The APC urges that the budget should 
not be balanced at the expense of human 
lives and points out that the services for 
Maternal and Child Health cannot and 
must not be included in the “economy” 
drive for these reasons: 





Twenty-two states during this past year had 
to curtail their services under this program due 
to lack of funds. 

At no time has any state been able to furnish 
statewide maternal and child health services. 

Since enactment of the Social Security Act 
in 1935, providing grants to the states on a 
matching basis, the maternal mortality rate has 
dropped 77 percent and infant mortality 32.2 
percent. Increased grants can save more lives! 

The increased birthrate and higher costs 
substantiate the need for an increased appro- 
priation. 
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Newer concepts of maternity care reveal the 
need for expansion of the program. 

Fifty percent of the nation’s infant deaths 
during the first month of life are due to prema- 
ture birth. According to the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, one-third to one-half of these infants 
die needlessly! 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF MUNICH 


The American Institute, a center for the 
study of American civilization, is a regular 
part of the University of Munich, although 
administratively it is semiautonomous. It is 
said to be the first institution of higher learn- 
ing specializing in American studies on the 
continent of Europe. “In a world of con- 
flicting ideologies it tries to explore the 
American way of life objectively and to 
assess the impact of American ideas on 
Europe.” It is planned as a school of 
thought, study, and inquiry into the spirit 
of America; and an effort has been and is 
being made to make it “a meeting place of 
minds where American and European schol- 
ars reinterpret their common heritage.” 

The American Institute attempts to pro- 
vide instruction and facilities for research 
in the fields of American history, literature, 
government, economics, and the fine arts. 
American professors from accredited insti- 
tutions as well as European scholars par- 
ticipate in the Institute’s work. The Insti- 
tute’s educational policy can be summed up 
in three words: concentration, integration, 
participation. Concentration means that 
the work of the Institute will be centered on 
America; integration, that the various 
aspects of American civilization will be pre- 
sented in a combined program; participa- 
tion, that the students will be invited to 
take active part in the Institute’s work. To 
attain these ends, all formal lectures are fol- 
lowed by informal discussions, and these in 
turn lead to close personal contacts between 
student and instructor through individual 
conferences. An American reference and 
research library is being assembled, and an 
attempt is being made to secure files of the 
major American scientific journals. The 
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Library of Congress has supplied biblio- 
graphical assistance and reference books, 
and a large number of leading American 
scientific journals have volunteered to send 
gift subscriptions. 

The American Institute is the result of 
joint action by the senate of the University 
of Munich, the Bavarian Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and the Education and Cultural 
Relations Division in the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office of Public Affairs. 

The Advisory Council includes several 
American professors, a United States sena- 
tor, the Librarian of Congress, and several 
distinguished German representatives. 

All in all, it is a hopeful attempt to re- 
create some of the old ties that American 
students had in the German universities. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 


The United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange, in submitting its 
second semiannual report on the educa- 
tional exchange activities, reaffirms its be- 
lief in the international exchange of ideas 
and knowledge between this country and 
others as a subject of major importance. 
Mutual understanding, respect, and con- 
fidence are said to be as important to na- 
tional security today as economic and mili- 
tary strength. The fostering of international 
understanding is qualitatively as important 
a factor of our foreign relations as the pro- 
vision of economic and military aid to like- 
minded nations. We are also urged not to 
forget that success in preventing war does 
not of itself assure the preservation of our 
security and personal freedoms. 


International harmony and understanding 
can only be achieved through the conscious 
choice of millions of individual minds. Enduring 
peace and prosperity will be achieved only when 
peoples realize that they have common interests 
and concerns, understand each other and work 
harmoniously toward common goals. That is 
the No. 1 fact of international life today. It is 
the humanizing factor in the conduct of inter- 
national relations. 


An article in the Department of State 
Bulletin reminds us that the first official 
United States program for the exchange of 
ideas and persons with other countries was 
undertaken in 1939 as “a practical expres- 
sion of the good-neighbor policy toward 
Latin America.” The United States and 
Latin-American countries initiated at that 
time a number of projects for the co-opera- 
tive interchange of educational, cultural, 
scientific, and technical knowledge and 
skills, many of which are still in operation. 
However, it is important to be reminded 
that today the good-neighbor policy has in 
effect been extended world wide. In our 
support of the United Nations, UNESCO, 
and of many specialized agencies and co- 
operative programs, we are said to be daily 
living that policy in co-operative interna- 
tional action. We also have several programs 
of direct United States government sponsor- 
ship of international exchange. 

One of these programs was begun under 
the Seventy-ninth Congress when the Ful- 
bright Act provided that certain funds in for- 
eign currencies obtained from the sale of our 
surplus property abroad might be used for 
educational exchange between the United 
States and some twenty other countries. In 
a similar action, the Eighty-first Congress 
provides for the use of future payments on 
the Finnish World War I debt for educa- 
tional instruction and training in the United 
States for Finnish citizens and for the pro- 
vision of American books and _ technical 
equipment for institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Finland. 

The report is further summarized in the 
Department of State Bulletin as follows: 


In response to the need for creating broader 
international understanding, the Eightieth 
Congress enacted Public Law 402, the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948, which called for the expansion of 
the Latin-American interchange program to the 
rest of the world and for the establishment of a 
permanent international information service. 
The program set up under this law is designed 
to complement but not to duplicate private ex- 
change programs and United Nations, UNES- 
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CO, and other international activities in this 
field, as well as such other specialized programs 
as that of the Fulbright Act. It can be con- 
sidered as the broad basis for all governmental 
(and private) activities in the field of educa- 
tional exchange. 

In developing the exchange program called 
for under Public Law 402, some basic considera- 
tions affecting the work of fostering interna- 
tional understanding have been kept in mind. 
First, is the fact that the attainment of mean- 
ingful results requires an effort far beyond the 
scope of any reasonable Government program. 
Much of the effort must be undertaken by pri- 
vate resources. Second, even if the Government 
had the necessary resources, it would still be 
desirable that private groups do the bulk of the 
work in this field. Understanding cannot be fos- 
tered on a purely governmental level. It must 
grow out of a multitude of impressions gained 
from the daily contact of millions of individual 
minds. 

The exchange program under Public Law 402 
is largely a private program, with the Govern- 
ment assisting and supplementing private ex- 
changes. It calls upon private organizations, 
concerns, and individuals to continue to carry 
on a large part of exchanges, and to cooperate 
with the Government wherever possible in car- 
rying out Government-sponsored exchanges. 

Government-sponsored exchange operations 
under this program involve the coordinated ef- 
forts of the Department of State and some 25 
other Federal agencies, 10 of which conducted 
projects under the program during 1949. As a 
result, the Government is able to find and bring 
to bear on any given project or activity the nec- 
essary specialized knowledge. This coordina- 
tion assures also that the exchange activities of 
the other agencies are geared to over-all foreign 
policy objectives. 

Finally, this is by no means solely a United 
States program. Other governments and foreign 
groups and citizens also participate very ac- 
tively. Foreign participation is carried on in a 
number of ways including cash contributions, 
wherever possible, as well as the furnishing of 
facilities, materials, and personnel for the vari- 
ous exchange projects. 

What is being achieved under Public Law 402 
is a coordinated application of the United States 
policy which calls for peoples to deal with peo- 
ples, as well as for governments to negotiate 
with governments, in building a sound basis for 
peace and progress. 
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The Government program of scientific, tech- 
nical, educational, and cultural exchanges with 
other countries was conducted during the fiscal 
year 1949 at a cost of approximately $6,300,000." 
While major emphasis was placed on the Latin- 
American area, certain activities were carried 
out on a world-wide basis. The most important 
activities conducted under the authority of 
Public Law 402 included: 

1. A world-wide effort in this country and at 
139 diplomatic posts abroad to aid agencies, 
groups, and individuals with their private ex- 
change programs. 

2. The maintenance of 67 United States li- 
braries and 34 reading rooms in 60 countries 
abroad. 

3. The provision of assistance to binational 
groups in 18 Latin-American countries to main- 
tain 30 cultural centers. 

4. The conduct of book exchanges and ex- 
hibits. 

5. The distribution, mainly to Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, of 526,500 copies of translated 
American publications. 

6. The provision of aid for 210 American- 
sponsored schools in Latin-American countries. 

7. The conduct of scientific and technical 
projects with 20 Latin-American countries in 27 
different fields of activity, involving bringing to 
the United States 206 individuals for advanced 
technical training and sending 189 United States 
Government experts in scientific and technical 
fields (the use of funds for these cooperative 
projects being restricted to those in Latin 
America) .? 

8. The provision of grants for the exchange of 
352 leaders, professors, teachers, and students 
with Latin-American countries. 

9. Work by program officers in this country 
and at some 20 posts in Eastern Hemisphere 
countries to initiate or develop the educational 
exchange program under the Fulbright Act and 
other specialized exchange programs. 

On appraisal of this program, as conducted 
during fiscal year 1949 by the Department of 
State with the assistance of other Government 


t Excluding the salaries and expenses of Foreign 
Service officers assigned to this work at diplomatic 
posts overseas. 

2In addition, several Latin-American countries 
financed twenty-one grants for in-service trainees to 
come to the United States. Also a total of twelve 
countries of Europe, the Near East, and the Far 
East financed sixty-two grants for advanced training 
to their nationals. 
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agencies, the Commission on Educational Ex- 
change is strengthened in its conviction that this 
program is making a substantial contribution to 
the foreign relations of this country in those 
areas where it is in operation. 

This Commission again states to the Ameri- 
can people, the Congress, and the Executive 
branch of the Government that all the opera- 
tions mentioned in the section describing opera- 
tions in fiscal year 1949 must be made world- 
wide if we are to insure genuine understanding 
and confidence for the United States among 
other nations. 

It is uneconomical and unwise to fail to give 
proper weight and treatment to the human fac- 
tor in international relations. 


At the request of the National Associa- 
tion of Foreign Student Advisers, the Com- 
mission also considered the problem of as- 
sistance to destitute foreign students in the 
United States. Although the Commission 
members were keenly interested in this 
problem and were sympathetic to the gen- 
eral movement for aid to foreign students 
and anxious to co-operate with federal and 
private groups in arriving at a solution, on 
the basis of facts currently available, the 
Commission recommended that the Depart- 
ment of State accept the following statement 
of policy developed jointly by the depart- 
mental officers and the Commission: 


a) That the Department regard the support 
of private foreign students in this country as pri- 
marily the responsibility of these students. 

b) That, in the event of unforeseen circum- 
stances, such as the collapse of a foreign cur- 
rency making it impossible for such foreign stu- 
dents to continue receiving funds, responsibility 
for meeting the situation devolved in the first 
instance on the foreign government concerned. 

c) That, if funds are not forthcoming from 
the foreign government concerned, the Depart- 
ment should encourage private, or non-Federal 
institutions, agencies, organizations, and indi- 
viduals in this country to assist. 

d) That, when it is not possible to secure the 
required funds from any other source, the De- 
partment continue to explore all possibilities of 
such students obtaining employment in this 
country, within the provisions of the laws and 
regulations governing their entry into the 
United States. 


e) That, in the event the above measures do 
not provide a solution of the problem in a par- 
ticular instance, the Department be prepared to 
consider the provision, on a strictly emergency 
basis, of Federal funds for this purpose. 

f) That the Department advise its represent- 
atives abroad of the importance of a continuing 
review and appraisal of visa appplications of 
prospective students, with the view of facilitat- 
ing the entry of properly qualified students into 
the United States, while avoiding when possible 
the issuance of visas to persons who are likely 
to become public charges. 


BRITISH DENTAL SERVICE 


The British dental service, like the health 
service, seems to be very unfairly criticized. 
The New York Times published this spring 
an interview with Dr. Alfred E. Rowlett, 
who is said to be president of the Interna- 
tional Dental Federation, president of the 
British Dental Association, the Oral Survey 
Club, and the European Orthodontic So- 
ciety, and one of the persons responsible for 
the World Health Organization’s dental 
program. Dr. Rowlett is reported to have 
said in New York that Britain’s National 
Health Service had “failed disastrously’’ to 
better the dental health of a large number 
of her people, especially children of school 
age. 

The special reason for criticism seemed 
to be that the dentist interviewed, along 
with others, had left the school service to 
enter the new service. Later he found that 
the new service called for service to elderly 
people needing “dentures or other intricate 
work.” He said: 


Whereas dentists catering to such persons 
have been well paid by the Ministry of Health, 
... school dentists, depending on the Board of 
Education for their livelihood, have been “mis- 
erably underpaid.” This has caused a mass exo- 
dus of dentists from the service of youthful pa- 
tients to the fitting of dentures for elderly per- 
sons, he added. 

The priority given terminal cases over chil- 
dren, he continued, threatens to undermine 
Britain’s dental health. 

In addition to the disparities in the service 
available to different age groups, Dr. Rowlett 
asserted, British dental standards are deteri- 
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orating as dentists discover that they must 
receive the approval of Government boards be- 
fore they may undertake any but minor treat- 
ment. 

With 9,400 of Britain’s 10,000 dentists en- 
rolled in the program, the 146 regional estimate 
groups and the central Board of Estimate in 
London are swamped with unanswered appli- 
cations from dentists for authorisation to start 
periodontal treatment or to fit inlays or crowns, 
he said. 


This seems to be a very unfair criticism, 
since it relates to a situation that can be 
changed very promptly. In the meantime, 
the children who are temporarily getting less 
service should not be seriously injured. An 
important new service has been added to 
what should be a very temporary decline in 
the efficiency of the school service. 


HOMELESS FAMILIES IN LONDON 


A member of the London County Coun- 
cil gives an account of the very serious 
difficulties created by the housing shortages 
in London. Evidence is found not only in the 
number of families on the lists of the Bor- 
oughs and the London County Council 
awaiting rehousing, but one important 
result of the shortage is the families who 
have no homes at all. Responsibility for 
them falls upon the Welfare Committee, 
not because it is the duty of the committee 
to deal with the inadequately housed, but 
because under the National Assistance Act 
the committee must provide temporary ac- 
commodation in circumstances which could 
not reasonably have been foreseen, namely, 
fire, flood, or eviction. Most of the so-called 
‘homeless families” are homeless because 
they have been “evicted from furnished 
tenancies on account of the expected arrival 
of a baby, of overcrowding or from some 
other cause.” 

There are Rest Centers managed by the 
LCC on behalf of the Ministry of Health, 
which are intended as a temporary place for 
homeless families who are admitted usually 
on the recommendation of the Housing De- 
partment of one of the Metropolitan Bor- 
ough Councils but in certain cases by trans- 
fer from one of the LCC large homes. The 
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Rest Centers consist generally of large ad- 
joining houses requisitioned during the war 
for government or service departments. Each 
family is given one or more rooms, and every- 
thing is furnished by the Council, includ- 
ing food, which is provided in a common 
dining-room. The charge is £1 8s. a week per 
person for bed and board, 7s. for the first 
child and lesser sums for other children. 
There is no charge for children under the 
age of twelve months. 

There are some fifteen of these Centers, 
accommodating 1,900 persons, with no room 
for any more; and it is necessary to restrict 
admission to families with children who may 
expect to stay about six months. However, 
cases of families remaining two years are 
said to have happened. 

A member of the London County Coun- 
cil, writing in the little magazine published 
by the London Municipal Society, states: 


It is not possible for normal people to make a 
happy home in such circumstances; the one 
thing they want to know is when they will have 
a home of their own. The residents in these Cen- 
tres and particularly their children are generally 
looked upon with disfavour by their neighbours. 

Half-way Houses, operated by the Borough 
Council, are a little more homelike, particularly 
when the residents have some furniture of their 
own and do their own cooking. There are some- 
thing over 1,000 persons accommodated in this 
way. 

In the institutions or homes, as they are now 
called, there are almost 1,200 homeless persons 
including children. These large homes were, of 
course, originally provided under the Poor Law 
and were built for the separate accommodation 
of men and women. In these-days families apply 
to be admitted not because they are destitute 
but because they are homeless. For about 450 
of these persons accommodation has been found 
in separate rooms where the family can be to- 
gether, but the rest of them fill up the receiving 
wards—some of them sleeping on the floor—or 
they have beds in dormitories side by side with 
old people, vagrants or expectant mothers, who 
form the regular population. 

Women have children’s cots beside them in 
the dormitories. The more grown-up boys sleep 
with the old men. Not only are these arrange- 
ments very bad for the families themselves, but 
also for the infirm and the old who make up the 
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5,000 or so permanent residents. This invasion 
of the homes by the homeless families leads to 
overcrowding—beds can be seen almost touch- 
ing one another—and it means that old people 
cannot get in. On the other hand the old who 
are chronically sick cannot be got out into hos- 
pitals because they cannot take them. The 
strain upon the endurance and the patience of 
the administrative staff is severe. 

Disturbance comes mostly from the problem 
families. These are families who have been 
evicted for non-payment of rent. They are al- 
ways in trouble, starting with improvident early 
marriage, then badly spaced children, many of 
them have poor mental and physical health. . . . 
Frequently they fail to control their children 
who run wild in the institutions to the great dis- 
comfort of other residents. Steps are being taken 
to keep them apart as much as possible. At the 
end of October there were about 100 out of 360 
families in the large homes who could be de- 
scribed as problem families. They seem inca- 
pable of adjusting themselves to life in the com- 
munity or of leading a normal existence even if 
flats were available. The rehabilitation of these 
families is a long term matter requiring special 
study and new methods of treatment. 

The right answer to the needs of homeless 
families in general is obviously more flats and 
houses. What will, however, concern... mem- 
bers of the Welfare Committee for many months 
is how to make more and better provision till 
permanent houses are available. Some, but not 
enough, additional places can be found in prem- 
ises in the possession or coming into the posses- 
sion of the Council, but this is Part III accom- 
modation, namely institutions. For the rest cen- 
tre type, reliance will have to be placed in the 
Boroughs for more Half-way Houses. 

It may be possible to place some of the chil- 
dren in the homes which the Council provides 
for deprived children under the Children’s Act, 
but this means taking them away from their 
parents. If the critical situation in the large 
homes is to be met, and the interests of the old 
people are not to be further disregarded, it will 
be necessary to restrict admissions upon the one 
hand and to give notice to those families who 
stay on and on and show no inclination to find 
themselves other accommodation. The Bor- 
oughs must be asked to go easy on evictions for 
overcrowding and irregular tenancies. These 
are expediencies which the Welfare Committee 
has recently had under consideration. 


The problem of homeless families seems 
to be a legacy of the war which has been 


getting worse and worse for the Jast two 
years. It is said to have overtaken the gov- 
ernment because they could not foresee it 
and because it is difficult to make adequate 
provision for it. 


BOMBED SITES IN LONDON 


The lingering desolation of the bombs 
that fell in large cities during the war is 
shown in England by the War Damaged 
Sites Act, which was planned to give local 
authorities throughout the United Kingdom 
power to take over for a period not exceed- 
ing five years the war-damaged sites in their 
areas if the damage had not been made good 
and if the site has been in a condition harm- 
ful to the amenities in the neighborhood. 

The act concerns bombed sites which may 
be unsightly and possibly dangerous but 
which cannot yet be redeveloped, and it is 
hoped that the temporary use of these sites 
for amenity purposes may become possible 
and will contribute to the preparations now 
being made for the 1951 Festival of Britain. 

Thus the act provides that county coun- 
cils, metropolitan councils, county bor- 
oughs or county districts, and the Common 
Council of the City of London “may lease 
a bombed site by agreement.” In some cir- 
cumstances the site may be taken possession 
of by compulsion. 

It is said not to be the intention of the 
act to prevent private individuals develop- 
ing sites, and they are in every way encour- 
aged to go forward with the development of 
these sites if they are able to do so. 


A UNITED NATIONS ARAB 
REHABILITATION FUND 


A United Nations Economic Mission to 
the Middle East, which was headed by 
Gordon Clapp, chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, recommended a sort of 
Arab TVA to help put 652,000 unemployed 
Arab refugees to work. The Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation tells us that 
they would be employed on public works 
projects to pioneer a long-range economic 
revival in the Middle East. These would in- 
clude swamp reclamation in western Syria, 





hydroelectric development on the Litani 
River in Lebanon, water and soil conserva- 
tion, reforestation, road-building, and hous- 
ing in other areas. 

The total asked for the first eighteen 
months is $54,900,000. If the United States 
were to finance half this proposed sum, on 
the ground that the income of the United 
States is approximately half that of the rest 
of the world, then the American share in 
1950 would be $27,450,000. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is now supervising, under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations, the feeding and 
care of 232,000 refugees in the sandy waste- 
lands near Gaza on the Egyptian occupied 
Palestine coast. This projected public works 
program would be designed to transfer the 
Arab refugees from an international dole to 
useful employment with a view to their ulti- 
mate absorption in the economy of the Mid- 
dle East. The proposal seems to be a begin- 
ning of a more permanent solution of the 
plight of these unfortunate people. 


A VETERAN STUDENT COUNSELOR 


The Veterans Administration tells the 
story of Linwood P. Walker, blinded World 
War II veteran, training under Public Law 
16 to-be a student counselor at Wilberforce 
College, an all-Negro Ohio college, who is 
proving that lack of sight is no handicap in 
succeeding at his career. 

Many students are said to be surprised 
when they first enter his office and note that 
he cannot see. But they soon forget that fact 
as they become aware of his grasp of the sub- 
ject and his sympathetic understanding of 
their problems. As a counselor, he keeps up 
to date in various ways. Wilberforce stu- 
dents read him articles in professional jour- 
nals; he studies reports and publications pre- 
pared in Braille, and he attends lectures in 
counseling and guidance whenever possible. 

Before he entered military service—from 
September, 1941, to February, 1943—he at- 
tended Ohio State University’s school of so- 
cial administration, where he received excel- 
lent grades. In February, 1943, he joined the 
Marines, and he lost his sight while in com- 
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bat in the Pacific. He was returned to the 
United States, was hospitalized, and finally 
was discharged from a Navy hospital in 
May, 1945. 

In the fall of that year, he returned to 
Ohio State University, this time under Pub- 
lic Law 16, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act for disabled veterans. He made remark- 
able strides in adjusting to his loss of sight, 
and before long he was able to get about the 
campus without even using a cane. He re- 
ceived his A.B. degree in social administra- 
tion from the university in August, 1947. 

The next year was hard, for he could not 
find a position as a social worker, partly be- 
cause most case-work jobs require the abili- 
ty to see in order to visit families in their 
homes and partly because a large number of 
social work positions require graduate col- 
lege work. Finally, in the fall of 1948 he en- 
rolled as a special student at Ohio State 
University, taking graduate courses in so- 
cial work. 

His opportunity to be a student coun- 
selor at Wilberforce came in the summer of 
1949. He has been there ever since. 

Disabled veterans, like Walker, are “eli- 
gible for Public Law 16 training if (1) they 
had active service between September 16, 
1940, and July 25, 1947; (2) they were dis- 
charged under conditions other than dis- 
honorable; (3) they have a compensable 
service-connected disability; and (4) Veter- 
ans Administration determines that they 
need vocational training to overcome their 
handicap.” They may train for as long as is 
necessary to restore their ability to work, up 
to a total of four years. Disabled veterans 
may apply for vocational rehabilitation 
under Public Law 16 at any time after their 
discharge but in time to complete their 
training by July 25, 1956. 


NOTES FROM THE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS 


The AASSW program at the National 
Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, 
April 23-28, included meetings of the Ac- 
crediting Committee, the Board of Direc- 
tors, and an important business meeting for 
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discussion of the report of the Committee of 
the National Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation on the structure of a new education 
association and for advising the Board of 
Directors concerning the 1950-51 program 
of the association. 

Program features of special interest in- 
cluded an address by Ernest V. Hollis, di- 
rector of the Study of Social Work Educa- 
tion; a discussion of “Research as a Part of 
the Professional Curriculum,” by William 
E. Gordon, professor of research at the 
Nashville School of Social Work, Caroline 
Ware, professor of research in the Graduate 
School of Social Work of Howard Universi- 
ty, and Clara Councell, of the Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Another general topic was “‘Test- 
ing the Product of the Schools in Terms of 
the Performance of Graduates,” with Jean- 
nette Regensburg, consultant in research 
and training, Community Service Society, 
New York City, as the speaker, and with 
Alice Voiland, United Charities of Chicago, 
and Jean Reynolds, adviser on professional 
work, U.S. Girl Scouts, as discussants. 

Another general topic was “Community 
Organization—Its Place in the Professional 
Curriculum: An Approach to Better Under- 
standing of the Community Organization 
Process,” with Mildred Barry, Western Re- 
serve School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Cleveland; Arthur Dunham, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Institute of Social Work, 
Detroit; and Rudolph T. Danstedt, execu- 
tive director, Social Planning Council of St. 
Louis and St. Louis County, Missouri, as 
speakers. 

The general topic, “International Ex- 
change in Social Welfare,” included a dis- 
cussion of “Social Welfare Programs in In- 
ternational Exchange of Personnel,” by 
Mrs. Elisabeth Shirley Enochs of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C., fol- 
lowed by a panel which included as partici- 
pants Oliver Caldwell, of the State Depart- 
ment, Division of Exchange of Persons; 
Savilla M. Simons, of the Office of Interna- 
tional Relations of the Federal Security 
Agency; Margaret Leal, associate dean of 
the New York School of Social Work; and 


Bernice Bridges, director, Youth Division, 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 

The Department of Social Work of Flori- 
da State University, Tallahassee, was ad- 
mitted to provisional membership as a two- 
year school. The University of Hawaii 
School of Social Work, which has added a 
second year, was transferred to full member- 
ship as a two-year school. The University of 
Manitoba Graduate School of Social Work 
was transferred from provisional member- 
ship to full membership as a one-year school. 

A new Committee on Selection of Stu- 
dents for Schools of Social Work includes 
Verval Mueller, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, chairman; William E. 
Gordon, Nashville School of Social Work; 
Arthur P. Miles, Department of Social 
Work, University of Wisconsin; Nancy Upp, 
University of Chicago, School of Social 
Service Administration; and Hollace Rob- 
erts, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, with repre- 
sentatives from other schools invited to par- 
ticipate in the committee’s meetings from 
time to time. The committee was appointed 
to discuss a plan for collecting and analyzing 
information from the schools on their pres- 
ent policies and methods of selection of stu- 
dents. 

The annual Survey Award was presented 
during the National Conference of Social 
Work at Atlantic City at the general session 
on Monday evening, April 24, to Katharine 
F. Lenroot, of the United States Children’s 
Bureau. Leonard W. Mayo, general director 
of the Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children, New York, the chairman of the 
award committee, made the presentation. 
Nominations for the award were received 
from every section of the country, and many 
well-known persons were suggested. The 
names of all nominees were placed alpha- 
betically on the ballot on which the commit- 
tee members indicated their choice. 

The first International Conference on the 
Education of Handicapped Children was 
held in Geneva, last February, and was 
sponsored by UNESCO, the International 
Union for Child Welfare, and the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 
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The representatives of the seventeen coun- 
tries participating were from countries that 
had been seriously deprived of basic re- 
sources as a result of the war and were ac- 
tively developing various kinds of programs 
for the education of crippled children. Al- 
though handicapped by shortages of trained 
personnel, funds, and equipment, the west- 
ern European countries have made distinct 
progress in this important expression of a 
democratic concern for the worth of the in- 
dividual. 

There is general regret over the retire- 
ment of Clarence Pickett, executive secre- 
tary of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee since 1929. To large numbers of 
people in this country and abroad, Clarence 
Pickett was the Friends Service Committee, 
but, since they must accept his retirement, 
they will wish to express warm appreciation 
of his great work in behalf of the world’s 
needy. At the same time they will ask for a 
cordial reception of his successor, Lewis 
Hoskins, who is thirty-three years old and 
will have a long period of service ahead. 
Lewis Hoskins was born in Oregon, holds a 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Michi- 
gan, and has held various academic posi- 
tions, including service on the faculty of the 
Friends University, Wichita, Kansas. From 
1945 through 1948 he worked for the Quaker 
organization in China as a teacher and hos- 
pital manager. He became personnel direc- 
tor of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in 1949. 

The Smith College School for Social Work 
is offering three awards for research under- 
taken by students in the accredited schools 
of social work. The three winning pieces of 
research will be published in the Smith Col- 
lege Studies in Social Work, a periodical de- 
voted to the publication of student re- 
search. Theses, project reports, and papers 
submitted in partial fulfilment of the re- 
quirements for the Master’s degree in social 
work may be submitted. The content may 
cover any aspect of social work theory or 
practice. The first prize will be $100.00; the 
second prize, $50.00; the third prize, $25.00. 
Each school of social work may submit one 
entry; and any paper (thesis, project report, 
research study, etc.) accepted by the school 
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in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the professional degree between January 1 
and December 31, 1950, is eligible. The 
manuscripts must be in form for publication 
at the time submitted and may range in 
length from twenty-five to fifty double- 
spaced typewritten pages. All entries must 
be received by January 10, 1951, and ad- 
dressed to Dr. Sophie T. Cambria, 457 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

The Division of Social Service of the 
University of Indiana announces the ap- 
pointment of Miss Violet Tennant as as- 
sistant professor. Miss Tennant, who holds 
an A.B. from the University of Toronto and 
the M.S.W. from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and is developing 
courses in group work. 

The New York School of Social Work an- 
nounces the appointment of Miss Elizabeth 
G. Meier and Mr. Irving Miller as assistant 
professors. Professor Nathan E. Cohen, who 
has been on the Group Work Faculty of the 
New York School since 1945, is to be in 
charge of the work in community organiza- 
tion. 

The Division of Social Welfare Adminis- 
tration at the University of Illinois an- 
nounces that the second-year program for 
students majoring in group work will be 
moved to Chicago next fall. 

The University of Southern California 
announces the appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of Elizabeth McBroom, M.A., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who was at one time on 
the faculty of the University of West Vir- 
ginia School of Social Work. Mrs. Martha 
Wood Hartwell, M.S.S., Smith College, who 
is also a new assistant professor, has previ- 
ously been on the faculties of the University 
of Hawaii, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Denver University. 

In the School of Social Work of the Uni- 
versity of Denver Edith M. Tufts has been 
appointed assistant professor of social work 
in charge of group research projects. Harold 
Nitzberg, who has been appointed associate 
professor of social work, will help with the 
psychiatric social work program and teach 
one of the sections in social case work. 
‘!fThe Graduate School of Social Work of 
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the University of Nebraska announces the 
appointment as associate professor of Eulah 
Belle Orr, who has been executive secretary 
of the Omaha Child Welfare Association. 
Nebraska has also appointed as assistant 
professor Garnet Larson, who has been with 
the North Dakota Public Welfare Board as 
research assistant and social service analyst. 

Miss Lora Lee Pederson, at present di- 
rector of the Nashville School of Social 
Work, is leaving Nashville to go to the Uni- 
versity of Texas, in Austin, to become direc- 
tor of the newly established graduate school 
of social work, which is a part of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


IN MEMORIAM 
JOHN M. GLENN, 1858-1950 


John M. Glenn was one of the pioneers in 
the field of social welfare and continued to 
have an active interest in social work and 
social workers long after his retirement. He 
was born in Baltimore, graduated from 
Washington and Lee University, and then 
studied law at the University of Maryland. 
He took an LL.B. in 1882 and was admitted 
to the bar in the same year. 

From 1898 to 1907 he was a member of 
the board of Supervisors of the City 
Charities of Baltimore and for three years 
was president of that body. In 1901 he was 
president of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. 

When the Russell Sage Foundation was 
created in 1907, he became its first director 
and continued to hold this position until 
1931. He brought his active interest in social 
work and social workers to the new founda- 
tion. The early schools of social work were 
beneficiaries of his interest in this field; and 
the three struggling schools of that period— 
the New York School of Philanthropy, the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 
and the Boston School of Social Work—were 
all given substantial five-year grants by the 
new foundation, and their representatives 
were brought together by Mr. Glenn for 
joint consultation and planning. There can 
be no question of the very real debt which 
the schools owed to Mr. Glenn and the new 
foundation. 


Early in his work, he suggested to Mrs. 
Russell Sage that the emphasis of the foun- 
dation should be “first on investigation and 
second on education.” The foundation’s in- 
come was spent largely for those two pur- 
poses both during Mr. Glenn’s term of office 
and thereafter. He built up its child-welfare 
and child-placing services, established the 
study of women’s work in industries, and 
conducted many other activities of like na- 
ture. 


ADOLPH MEYER, M.D., 1866-1950 


A great pioneer in psychiatry, Dr. Adolph 
Meyer gave leadership to an earlier genera- 
tion. Born in Switzerland, he studied at 
various European universities before he 
came to the United States in 1892. He was 
at first an honorary fellow and, later, docent 
in neurology at the University of Chicago 
(1892-95), and from 1893 to 1895 he was 
also pathologist in the Hospital for the In- 
sane at Kankakee, when Julia Lathrop was 
on the Illinois State Board of Charities. 
Miss Lathrop always said that she and other 
members of the state board of that period 
owed much to Dr. Adolph Meyer. 

The New York Times reminds us that he 
had served as head of the American Psychi- 
atric Association, the American Neurologi- 
cal Association, and the national and inter- 
national committees on mental hygiene. 

In awarding an honorary degree from 
Yale in 1934, President James Rowland 
Angell referred to Dr. Meyer as “the be- 
loved physician of the ailing mind.” At a 
testimonial dinner in 1937 he was acclaimed 
as “a great humanitarian” and “the architect 
of the cathedral of psychiatry.” 

Dr. Meyer was specially interested in the 
application of psychiatry to penology and 
often was asked for his opinion on the men- 
tality of criminal defendants. 

He became director of the Pathological 
Institute of New York State Hospital and 
professor of psychiatry at Cornell Universi- 
ty. After he moved to Baltimore in 1910, he 
took charge of the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic 
at Johns Hopkins when it was founded in 
1912. The Phipps Chair of Psychiatry was 
awarded to him when it was created in 1923. 
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Thomas W. Salmon, Psychiatrist. By Eart D. 

Bonn, M.D., with the collaboration of PauL 

O. Komora. New York: W. W. Norton & 

Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 237. $3.00. 

A distinguished psychiatrist has helped fill a 
gap in the history of American psychiatry with 
a highly readable biography of a former col- 
league who preceded him as president of the 
American Psychiatric Association. 

Dr. Bond’s account of Salmon’s contributions 
to the development of psychiatry appears at an 
opportune time. Although psychiatry is no 
longer a neglected specialty, the problems we 
have to deal with today are quite similar to 
those with which Salmon contended when very 
little attention was given to psychiatry. The 
danger that the objectives of psychiatry will 
not be attained still exists unless psychiatrists 
and their colleagues in allied professions keep 
constantly in mind their deep obligations to the 
care of the sick in the state hospitals and the 
continued need of educating the public. 

Salmon distinguished himself in several 
fields. As a medical officer in the United States 
Marine Service, now the United States Public 
Health Service, he instigated many reforms. At 
a time when medical dignity and unity of pur- 
pose were lacking in many governmental serv- 
ices, Salmon was able to assert himself and to 
promote changes for the care of the mentally 
ill. His distinguished successors in seryice today 
lend testimony to the feats he was able to ac- 
complish. Although Salmon’s first appointment 
in psychiatry was as a bacteriologist in the New 
York State Hospital System, he was soon recog- 
nized as a person who could represent psychia- 
try not only to the medical profession but also 
to the public and legislative bodies. With Adolf 
Meyer, William James, Clifford Beers, Salmon 
was a pioneer in the field of mental hygiene. As 
the first medical director of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene he traveled widely 
and became acquainted with the state of insti- 
tutional care in this country. His essay, “The 
Insane in a County Poor House,” published in 
the first issue of Mental Hygiene is reprinted 
here. It is the model for all later communications 


which appeal for public support for the care of 
the mentally ill. Its eloquence is not diminished 
a bit when compared to some of the speeches 
Dorothea Lynde Dix made a century ago. 

When the United States entered World War 
I, Major Salmon, later Colonel, became psychia- 
try’s chief officer with the AEF. The general 
principles that he formulated for the care of 
psychiatric casualties of war were rediscovered 
in 1943. His contributions to the history of 
neuropsychiatry in World War I were con- 
sulted frequently by General Menninger and 
his staff during World War II. The psychiatrist 
who complains of being isolated can take com- 
fort in a letter written to Mrs. Salmon in March, 
1918. From France, Salmon wrote: “It is lone- 
some to be working in a field that is so far off in 
a corner by itself. If my patients only had leg 
ulcers I could get everything for them.” 

When he returned to the United States, 
Salmon continued his career of public service. 
In 1921 he relinquished his post at the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene to take over the 
chair of psychiatry at Columbia University. 
His was a major influence in building the New 
York Psychiatry Institute and Hospital. 

Dr. Bond’s treatment of Salmon’s personal 
life is delicate and sensitive. There is inter- 
spersed among the pages sufficient information 
to provide some understanding of the factors 
which motivated Salmon. No one will doubt the 
biographer’s high regard for his subject’s 
strengths and weaknesses. 

This biography, long overdue, will serve to 
remind American psychiatrists and their pro- 
fessional allies of the debt owed to Salmon. 
It should find its place along side such volumes 
as Henry Hurd’s The Institutional Care of 
the Insane in the United States and Canada, 
E. E. Southard’s Kingdom of Evils, Deutsch’s 
The Mentally Ill in America, Menninger’s 
Psychiatry in a Troubled World, and William A. 
White’s Twentieth Century Psychiatry, the lec- 
tures which compose the first Thomas W. Sal- 
mon memorial. 


NATHANIEL S. APTER, M.D. 
University of Chicago 
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The Social Welfare Forum: Official Proceedings, 
76th Annual Meeting, National Conference of 
Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio, June, 1949. 
Published for the National Conference of 
Social Work by Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1950. Pp. xiv+312. $4.25. 

Social Work in the Current Scene: Selected Pa- 
pers, 706th Annual Meeting, National Conference 
of Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio, June, 1949. 
Published for the National Conference of 
Social Work by Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1950. Pp. ix+3092. $4.75. 

The two volumes issued by the Conference 
this year represent a departure from the past, 
when the General Session addresses and se- 
lected papers from the section meetings ap- 
peared in a single volume. A new plan was rec- 
ommended by the Study Committee in its 
report of January, 1949, and later adopted by 
the Executive Committee, which authorized the 
publication of four volumes; but it was not found 
possible to implement this plan immediately, and 
so the two volumes already in print cover the 
official proceedings for 1949. 

The first volume, The Social Welfare Forum, 
includes the General Session addresses followed 
by the Citation of Arthur J. Altmeyer for the 
Survey Award and his acceptance speech. The 
last section, which takes up one hundred pages, 
or more than one-third of the volume exclusive 
of the appendixes, includes “A Report of the 
Section and Associate Group Meetings,” by 
Marion Robinson, formerly managing editor of 
the Survey Midmonthly. 

A brief introductory statement on “The Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work—Its Future 
Role,” by Joe H. Hoffer, the executive secretary 
of the Conference, is followed by the presiden- 
tial address of Ralph H. Blanchard. This paper, 
“Social Work and The Public,” analyzes some 
of the negative attitudes of the public toward 
social workers and the programs with which 
they are associated and urges better interpreta- 
tion and a more united front on the part of the 
profession. All the titles of the papers cannot be 
listed here, but needless to say they deal 
with many urgent questions of the day, civil 
rights, education, industry, religion, freedom 
and security, international collaboration, etc. 
Such well-known persons as Louis Wirth, Mar- 
garet Mead, Walter Reuther, Charles Taft, and 
Paul Douglas are included among the speakers 
outside the ranks of social work. One of the best 
papers in the volume is “How Much Social 


Welfare Can America Afford?” by Eveline 
Burns. This paper is analytical rather than in- 
spirational and is very challenging to social 
workers. Mrs. Burns urges that they think and 
act in terms of priorities within the welfare 
field, that they understand something about 
the national economy, and that they give 
thought to the extension of individualized serv- 
ices in view of the vast area of unmet needs. She 
is also so bold as to raise questions about the use 
made of the annual meetings of the Conference, 
a conference attended by thousands with na- 
tional press coverage but one which she believes 
fails “‘to offer social policy leadership to the na- 
tion, speaking in the name of the profession as a 
whole.” 

The last part of this volume is devoted to a 
summary of the section and associate group 
papers and serves to highlight current trends in 
social work thinking. It is no easy task to review 
and summarize the material from so many pa- 
pers, and Miss Robinson has compiled a well- 
organized and readable statement. The purpose 
of such a report is, however, not too clear. It is, 
I think, too long to hold the attention of the 
average lay reader or board member; and the 
student, teacher, or practicing social worker 
will want to refer to the original paper rather 
than to a very brief summary of the content. 
The associate group papers are covered, al- 
though they are not included in the second 
volume, Social Work in the Current Scene. The 
original plan of the Study Committee recom- 
mended the publication of these addresses, but, 
as already stated, it was not found feasible to 
issue the four volumes proposed this year. The 
Editorial Committee, with Helen Rowe as 
chairman, had as in former years the difficult 
problem of selection. Approximately 135 papers 
were read by all members of the committee, and 
36 selected for publication. These papers are 
grouped under the topics, philosophy, program, 
and practice. Many of the subjects discussed 
are similar to those of previous conferences, and 
a goodly proportion of the speakers are fre- 
quently on conference programs. In view of the 
interest aroused by the national study of social 
work education directed by Dr. Ernest V. 
Hollis, two of the papers “Generic Aspects of 
Specific Settings,” by Helen H. Perlman of the 
Chicago School, and “The Fundamentals of 
Case Work in a Two-Year Curriculum,” by 
Grace White of the New York School, are espe- 
cially timely. Another topic currently raging is, 
of course, “Psychotherapy and Social Case- 
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work,” and this is discussed by Grace Marcus. 
A paper which looks at social work in the 
United States, through fresh eyes is that by 
Elma H. Ashton, “Foreign Visitors in Public 
Welfare Agencies.” Undoubtedly this volume 
will be more widely read by the practicing social 
worker than the first publication, because the 
subject matter is more directly related to the 
day in and day out job. Unfortunately neither 
volume has an index and merely lists the names 
of contributors with the page numbers of the 
papers. It is to be devoutly hoped that future 
conference publications will not omit a proper 
index. 

ELIZABETH WISNER 
Tulane University 


Helping Boys in Trouble. By MELBOURNE S. 
APPLEGATE. New York: Association Press, 
1950. Pp. 124. $1.75. 

Thousands of men without professional train- 
ing in the art of counseling others who need help 
are acting as friendly advisers to youth with per- 
sonal problems. It is to this group that Mr. 
Melbourne S. Applegate addresses himself 
plainly, simply, interestingly, and directly in a 
little volume that is straightforward from title 
to index. 

Here is a man who has served as friend and 
counselor for twenty-four years to boys who 
needed and accepted his help. During all except 
the last two years he was also a member of the 
business world. Modestly aware of his limita- 
tions, he sought professional assistance when- 
ever he thought it might be indicated. He 
avoided trying to give direct advice or other 
help when the skills required were beyond the 
pale of his knowledge and understanding. He 
took his avocation seriously and sought con- 
stantly to broaden his insight through inquiry, 
study, and experience. The depth of his accu- 
mulated wisdom is revealed at many points in 
this small handbook for laymen who want to 
befriend and help boys. Perhaps the best evi- 
dence is his basic formula intended to offer se- 
curity to an unhappy child at the beginning of 
the new relationship. 


It is customary for me to outline to each boy a 
three-point formula that I have followed with all 
boys for many years. I say to him: “In the first place, 
I want you to know that I never became provoked 
with a boy; and so I shall never be provoked with 
you no matter what you may do. Second, I never 
lose faith in a boy, no matter what he does or what 
others say about him. So I want you to remember 
that I shall always have faith in you for the long 
pull.” Then I say: “There may come a time when 
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you do not want to see me any more—not because 
we don’t get along well together, but because you 
don’t need me any more. In that case you have only 
to say the word, and I will go away and never try to 
see you again. But if you should wish to come back 
to me, whether it be a week, a month, a year, or ten 
years later, you must feel free to do so. You may be 
sure that you will find me exactly the same, just as 
deeply interested in you, just as deeply devoted to 
you, as ever.” 

In clear language and logical, well-organized 
style, the author offers specific counsel to the 
newcomer in the field of neighborly guidance to 
children. Between the introductory and con- 
cluding chapters are nuggets from Mr. Apple- 
gate’s collection on the subjects of becoming 
acquainted, recreational activities, understand- 
ing the boy as an individual, making suggestions 
to the boy and encouraging him, mutual respect 
and the enjoyment of companionship, school 
and employment, and the boy’s family. 

To the layman who wants primarily to help 
boys rather than to satisfy his own ego, the 
Applegate book might well be considered a 
bible. Some who read it may forget that the 
suggestions made represent a quarter-century 
of experience, with considerable trial and error, 
and may fail to remember that the author drew 
freely upon the professional resources of the 
community instead of operating independently. 
To them, this material may be actually harmful, 
for a little learning most certainly is a dangerous 
thing if it impels the friend and adviser to un- 
dertake too much in trying to help a disturbed 
child. To countless others, however, eager to 
make a lasting contribution and aware of the 
delicacy of the assignment, these pages will be a 
guide of permanent and increasing value. 

The intelligent, stable big brother, big sister, 
first friend, parole adviser—whatever the title 
or circumstance behind the relationship may 
be—cannot help but sense from this beautifully 
presented little volume that his is a role of 
utmost importance and that he has a real oppor- 
tunity to help a young person steer a course 
around the shoals. Social workers, psychologists, 
and educational counselors also will enjoy the 
book. Few of us could express ourselves as con- 
structively, as articulately, and as completely 
in twice the space. 

RICHARD EDDY 


Illinois Children’s Hospital-School 


Cédigo de defensa del nifio (Examen y antece- 
dentes de la ley #3461 de la Provincia de Santa 
Fe). By José L. Araya. Argentina: Editorial 
Rosario S.A., 1949. Pp. 92. $6 m/argentina. 
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The author of this short book on the Child 
Protection Code (Cédigo de defensa del nifio), 
adopted by the Province of Rosario, Argentina, 
following legislation approved by its Congress 
on January 7, 1949, is already well known for his 
devoted services to childhood in that country 
and, especially, in the Rosario Province, where 
he is judge of the Juvenile Court. 

The book contains a thorough analysis of the 
Code with careful delving into all facts related 
to its background and future implications. No 
one is better qualified than Dr. Araya for this 
useful task. He is thoroughly informed about 
the developments and circumstances that led 
to the approval of Law #3461, which, according 
to the author, was based on a bill he prepared 
with the aim of guaranteeing judicial guardian- 
ship for the children of Rosario. This is the 
first attempt of this nature made in that coun- 
try, and the author points out the need of enact- 
ing similar legislation for the whole nation. 
Argentina does not have yet a national Chil- 
dren’s Code, for which Dr. Araya makes a 
strong and brave appeal. 

All but the last twenty pages, which are filled 
with a copy of the Code, are given to the 
author’s discussion of the provisions of the law, 
with comments on similar legislation in other 
countries and with incisive remarks on lacks 
and ill practices of child welfare in Argentina. 

The total revision of child legislation and the 
preparation of children’s codes all over Latin 
America received a new impetus during the last 
Pan-American Child Congress in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, in 1948. The previous congresses had 
made similar recommendations, but this last 
one gave general suggestions to all American 
countries for their use in the framing of their 
respective codes, the details, naturally, to con- 
form to the exigencies of the particular consti- 
tutional regime and to the social and cultural 
conditions of each nation. 

Dr. Araya with good reasons emphasizes the 
importance of having all child welfare legisla- 
tion include effective sanctions for its due en- 
forcement. He cites Uruguay, a nation reputed 
to be very far advanced in matters of social 
legislation, as an example of a place where an 
admirable Children’s Code is continually being 
violated, especially as regards the obligation of 
parents to support their children. 

It is evident, however, in the Santa Fe Code, 
and it is not pointed out by Dr. Araya, who 
usually is so concerned with the social approach 
to all juridical questions, that the lawmakers 
still adhere pretty closely to the punitive, coer- 
cive point of view. In the United States this is 


true also in many instances, but there is some 
satisfying evidence of a changing attitude to- 
ward protective services for children. “As a 
result emphasis has shifted from prosecution to 
the use of the case work approach which seeks 
both to protect the child and to help parents 
with their problems.”* 

Article 22 of the Santa Fe Code, discussed 
by Dr. Araya, deals with the protection of 
young mothers in trouble, directs doctors and 
midwives to report cases to the court instead of 
utilizing first the social welfare agency or the 
medicosocial services of the institution in ques- 
tion. It appears to the reviewer, therefore, that 
social workers in that country need to work in 
closer contact with judicial officers and law- 
makers to bring about a well-rounded program 
of child welfare in accordance with what it is 
hoped is their philosophy and practice. The 
functions of the court and of the public and pri- 
vate welfare agencies should be clarified and all 
institutions brought together in intelligent and 
enlightened collaboration for the benefit of 
children and their families. A recent amend- 
ment to the adoption laws of Puerto Rico, for 
instance, requiring the court to take into con- 
sideration the recommendations of the Division 
of Public Welfare before deciding upon any 
adoption is a praiseworthy example of this mod- 
ern trend. Credit for this step forward goes to 
social workers and legislators who are busy 
there now seeking for the best ways to serve 
children and to improve child welfare programs. 

But the fact remains that in Argentina Dr. 
Araya is a far-resounding voice, calling to every- 
one concerned with a better world for children. 
This last legislation in his Province of Rosario 
is a fairly good response to it. 


Maria PINTADO RAHN 
Havana, Cuba 


Chance To Belong. By DUANE RoBINnson. New 
York: National Board of YWCA, 1949. Pp. 
Xvii+173. $5.00. 

This is an account of the Los Angeles Youth 
Project, a well-planned and well-executed at- 
tempt to bring youth services to a large group of 
young people in eight selected areas where 
marked disturbances over a period of time gave 
indication of a deep social pathology. 

The description of the Project covers a three- 


t Alice Scott Nutt. “The Juvenile Court and the 
Public Welfare Agency in the Child Welfare Pro- 
gram,” Child Welfare at the Crossroads (U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 327, 1949; Wash- 
ington, D.C.), P. 27. 
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year period of operation (1943-46) and includes 
some valuable “case material’ of neighborhoods 
in action, profiles of both neighborhoods and 
gangs, and a sampling of the records kept by 
the project staff. 

The author, who was at one time the director 
of the Project, has been skilful in organizing and 
presenting his material. He has refrained from 
drawing unwarranted conclusions, and it is a 
relief that he has not devoted his time and 
energy trying to establish that delinquency and 
other symptoms were substantially reduced in 
the areas where the project operated. He has 
been content to describe briefly the areas se- 
lected for the demonstration, to portray the 
organization as it was set up, and to analyze the 
co-operative methods applied. The result is an 
honest description of a total experience, and it 
has value. The author understands that one 
cannot reach scientific conclusions from unsci- 
entific data, and this is in no way disparaging to 
the book or the author but precisely the con- 
trary. 

The two main purposes of the Project were: 
(1) To bring regular services to a large group of 
youth in areas where the social problems were 
obviously great; and (2) to carry on direct work 
with unadjusted young people as a means of 
helping to prevent antisocial behavior of an in- 
dividual and group nature. 

The experiment involved more than a dozen 
agencies which formerly operated more or less 
traditionally on a city-wide basis. Included were 
the Scouts, the YW and YMCA, and the Catho- 
lic Youth Bureau. Under the general aegis and 
encouragement of the Welfare Council of Los 
Angeles and the Community Chest, the agen- 
cies banded together, asked for and received 
from the Chest a budget of $234,000 for the first 
year (a sum later increased to $300,000) and 
agreed to furnish “plus” services, over and 
above the ordinary in amount and quality to 
the blighted areas selected. 

The unique things about the Project as 
brought out in this account are: (1) Its co- 
operative aspects; agency lines all but disap- 
peared as the workers from each agency pooled 
their efforts in behalf of the common task. (2) 
The complete flexibility of operation. The pur- 
pose and attempt was to meet the raw, human 
problems of youth as they arose in each area. 
In this co-operative endeavor the workers for- 
got to carry the banners of their agencies. They 
simply used all the skill, understanding, com- 
mon sense, and perspective they possessed. 
They tried various methods and approaches 
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and they recorded observable results and then 
analyzed and discussed them under supervision. 
(3) The emphasis on understanding, relation- 
ships, and skills as contrasted with the almost 
universal emphasis on equipment and buildings. 
The workers were almost completely dependent 
on their professional competence and resource- 
fulness. They developed recreation centers, 
canteens, the use of school facilities, and the 
like, but they did not start with them. Facilities 
were merely means to an end, not the objective. 

Experience and common sense seems to tell 
us that all this is good. It is far better than no 
program and it would appear to be far better 
for such areas as these than the old-line pro- 
gram whereby several agencies work in the same 
city with little or no real co-ordination on an 
area basis and where youth from blighted areas 
are expected to come to a building to be served. 
The real question, however, is not whether the 
Los Angeles plan is better than the traditional 
pattern but whether it is the best plan that can 
be devised. The answer to that question will 
have to await until community organization 
more nearly approaches a scientific method. In 
the meantime, projects of the type here de- 
scribed—creative, flexible, and based on known 
and reasonably well-tested available knowledge 
—are of inestimable value. 

The Los Angeles Project appears from this 
record to be a move in the right direction. It is 
honestly presented in this book and might well 
form the basis for a scientific study in certain 
essential aspects of community life and or- 
ganization. 

LEONARD W. Mayo 


Association for the Aid of Crippled Children 
New York City 


A Dynamic Approach to Iliness: A Social Work 
Guide. By Frances UPHAM. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 
1949. Pp. 200. $3.00. 

For many years social workers have sought 
more meaningful guidance to the interrelated 
health and social needs of sick and disabled cli- 
ents and a more workable understanding of the 
complexities of services for medical and health 
care than usually has been afforded by courses 
in “medical information for social workers.” 
The Family Service Association of America, 
among other organizations and agencies, has 
attempted in the past to meet this need by pre- 
paring summary descriptions of disease condi- 
tions, which, with the rapid changes in medical 
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science, were often outdated a short time after 
publication. Their most recent attempt is likely 
to be of more lasting value to social workers and 
constitutes a contribution of unusual sig- 
nificance. 

Miss Upham’s truly “dynamic approach” to 
this difficult problem is to give consideration to 
“the focus of case work help and the areas in 
which the social worker has a special contribu- 
tion to make in the treatment and prevention 
of illness” (p. 8). Proceeding on the premise 
that medical information as such can be secured 
from the numerous manuals and guides now 
available to laymen, she has centered her dis- 
cussion on such fundamental concepts as the 
social and psychological meanings of illness and 
medical care to the patient and to his family; 
the dynamics of the interrelationships between 
the professions working together on behalf of 
the patient and his family; the case worker’s 
role in such relationships; and certain basic case- 
work services likely to be required by patients 
and their families in the adjustment to illness or 
disability and in the use of medical care. These 
concepts are more fully developed in their spe- 
cific application to various groupings of condi- 
tions, such as chronic and recurrent illnesses in 
children and in adults; the major communicable 
diseases, exemplified by tuberculosis and the 
venereal infections; degenerative diseases, such 
as cancer; and the implications of maternity for 
preventive health and social measures. 

In this elaboration Miss Upham follows a 
plan that should be of considerable assistance 
to the nonmedical social worker. For each con- 
dition she presents briefly the social aspects of 
medical care, giving data regarding the inci- 
dence of the disease and the essential facts 
about present methods of treatment. This pres- 
entation, carefully documented to medical 
sources as well as edited by a leading medical 
authority, offers sufficient information to enable 
the qualified case worker in any field to give 
valid and informed consideration to the poten- 
tial social and psychological needs and reactions 
of the patient and his family; and it affords also 
a sound base for Miss Upham’s subsequent 
analysis of these probabilities. These analyses, 
based on current case-work thinking, are richly 
sustained by references to psychiatric and case- 
work literature and by well-chosen case illustra- 
tions and should offer new insight and deepened 
understanding to case workers concerned about 
the social and psychological needs of clients who 
are ill and who may require service relevantly 
and helpfully focused to their needs and soundly 
co-ordinated with medical care. 


Of equal value is the broad point of view 
regarding community responsibility for plan- 
ning and supporting adequate services to meet 
interrelated health, medical and social needs. 
Miss Upham has made an especially valuable 
contribution in extending the case worker’s 
view from her role with the client to a considera- 
tion of the co-operative planning that must be 
done by all health and welfare agencies in a 
given locality to secure expansion and support 
of more adequate resources. 

Miss Upham writes clearly and concisely 
and draws upon pertinent literature with un- 
usual skill. Her presentation is valid and con- 
vincing and opens a way for understanding the 
case worker’s functioning in illness that might 
well be of greater value in social work education 
than present courses in medical information. 
This method of analysis deserves the careful 
consideration of every educator—teacher, su- 
pervisor or consultant—who is today concerned 
with sharpening the case worker’s insights into 
the significance of illness within the whole of an 
individual’s life-experiences and with furthering 
the development of more effective skills in the 
relating of case-work service to the services of 
health and medical agencies in the interest of 
the client and his family. 


Dora GOLDSTINE 
University of Chicago 


School Health Education. By DELBERT OBER- 
TEUFFER. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949. Pp. 405. $3.25. 

This book, in three parts, is written for teach- 
ers, nurses, and other professional personnel who 
are interested in health education for the school 
child. The author believes that all school health 
education should be based on the health prob- 
lems which confront the school child and those 
which he will meet later as an adult. This would 
seem to be a sound approach, but it is unfortu- 
nate that in Part I, where health problems are 
discussed, several inaccurate statements are 
made. The two following examples are quoted 
from page 14 and page 25 respectively: 

“Rheumatic fever and syphilis are the two prin- 
cipal causes of heart disease among young people. 

It is estimated, for example, that a quarter of a 
billion children in schools have well-marked be- 
havior difficulties. 


In Part II the problem of motivation in 
school health education and the objectives of 
health instruction in schools are presented effec- 
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tively. The author discusses in detail what he 
calls patterns of instruction—the program of 
direct teaching, the program of correlation, and 
the program of integration. The last, although 
the most difficult, is considered to be the most 
rewarding. Several plans of course organization 
are presented with emphasis on the importance 
of building on students’ problems and interests. 
The preparation of the health education teacher 
is discussed briefly. This chapter might have 
been more valuable had a presentation of the 
need for all teachers to be prepared for health 
teaching been included. 

Although Part III, which is entitled “‘Ad- 
ministration and Activities,” deals with numer- 
ous subjects, the major portion of this section is 
concerned with health services to be offered by 
the school and with provisions for a safe, health- 
ful environment. The health appraisal of the 
school child is discussed fully, and the author’s 
recommendations are based upon the opinions 
of authorities in the field. Problems relating to 
the school environment are considered, includ- 
ing not only those connected with the physical 
well being of the child but also those that per- 
tain to his mental and emotional health. Al- 
though no one would wish to minimize the im- 
portance of mental hygiene in the school situa- 
tion, many might consider the author overly 
optimistic when he writes: 


Children will vary in personal traits and char- 
acter. Some will always be late, tardy, and slovenly. 
Some will lie and cheat. Others will be forthright. 
Much of such behavior can be affected by school life 
and frequently children can be altered entirely in 
their personal behaviors by the realization of what 
‘goes’ and what does not ‘go’ in the school. 


Methods of dealing with problems related to 
the responsibility of the school for improving 
the nutritional status of the school child and 
for meeting the needs of the handicapped child 
are discussed in some detail. 

Several chapters of the book deal with the 
importance of close co-operation among all the 
groups who are interested in better health for 
the school child. Although the author believes 
that no school health program can succeed 
without the support of the school administra- 
tor, he is also convinced that the interest and 
effort of teachers, nurses, and physicians are 
essential if the desired goals are to be realized. 
He urges the organization of health councils 
and the establishment of close working rela- 
tionships with parents, private physicians, den- 
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tists, and other interested groups in the 
community. 

Mary M. DunLaP 
Nursing Education 
University of Chicago 


Old Age Assistance in Massachusetts. By ALTON 
A. LinForb. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. Pp. viiit+-418. $5.00. 

This book documents almost a half-century 
in the evolution and refinement of a concept of 
public morality as expressed in responsibility for 
old age dependency. In 1903 we find Massachu- 
setts among the most urban and industrialized 
of the states with the concomitant rising tide of 
old age dependency. Massachusetts further had 
a history of pioneering in social legislation. 

It was perhaps natural then that in 1910 the 
Report of the Commission on Old Age Pensions, 
Annuities, and Insurance submitted in response 
to legislative mandate was one of the earliest 
and most complete studies on the subject. In 
its conclusion the commission held strongly 
against a noncontributory pension system and 
found contributory pensions “inexpedient at 
the present time,” though it was “conceivable 
that the final solution of the problem of old age 
insurance may be found in some system of oblig- 
atory state insurance.” 

The author traces the ups and downs of the 
pension movement on to enactment of the old 
age assistance law in 1930, in which are ex- 
pressed many of the principles ultimately in- 
corporated in Title I of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act in 1935. Among these antecedents to 
nationally established principle was the manda- 
tory program, administered by local welfare 
departments under state supervision and with 
substantial state financial participation. “Ade- 
quacy”’ was the one statutory criterion for de- 
termining the amount of assistance. There was 
a provision for appeal to the state department 
by dissatisfied applicants or recipients. Chil- 
dren’s responsibility within their means for sup- 
port of their parents was among the additional 
provisions in the law. The advent of the federal 
grant-in-aid in 1936 was notable primarily in 
effecting reduction of the age requirement from 
seventy to sixty-five years. 

There is a detailed account of provisions for 
and administration of the various eligibility 
requirements with extensive discussion of ‘Re- 
sponsibility of Children,” “Standards of Assist- 
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ance,” “Medical Care,” and the “Appeal 
System.” 

In appraising the half-century development, 
Linford finds the objective short of realization. 
“,. while in comparison with other states the 
Massachusetts old age assistance program ranks 
high, it is falling far short of providing genuine 
security. .. .”” Natural forces at work, however, 
will, he thinks, in time further liberalize both 
benefits and conditions of eligibility. There are 
serious and chronic shortcomings in organiza- 
tion and administration, the product of three 
hundred years of custom and tradition in pro- 
viding poor relief, which, he sees, as an anach- 
ronism in company with modern principles 
and standards for public assistance. 

All factors considered, the 1910 Commission 
was sound in seeing “obligatory state insur- 
ance’’ as “the final solution.” Massachusetts 
with 70 per cent of its labor force in employment 
covered by old age and survivors insurance will 
make its greatest stride for the aged with this 
maturing program liberalized in benefits and 
expanded in coverage. 


RoBeErt W. BEASLEY* 


Federal Security Agency 
Social Security Administration 
Washington, D.C. 


The Idea of Usury. By BENJAMIN N. NELSON. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1950. Pp. xxiv-+258. $3.00. 

This erudite and fascinating book is No. 3 in 
the valuable History of Ideas series, and it is 
important for several reasons. The problem of 
usury is still unsolved. The modern theoretical 
defense of usury in the Austrian school, for ex- 
ample, or in the Keynes system of modified 
capitalism, has not commended itself to scien- 
tific economists, to say nothing of scientific 
moralists. Surely, a candid and enlightened 
treatment of the problem from the historical 


* The opinions expressed in this review are those 
of the writer and do not necessarily represent the 
views of the Social Security Administration. 


point of view should facilitate the development 
of a more satisfactory solution. 

What is usury? Is it another name for inter- 
est on money or capital, or is it a name for ex- 
cessive interest? When is interest excessive, and 
what are the criteria employed in determining 
that question? Does the Old Testament unquali- 
fiedly forbid interest? What is the position of 
the New Testament on usury or interest? Is 
interest proper and ethical in some cases and 
immoral in others? These and a score of other 
relevant questions are ably discussed by the 
author. 

He describes his study and survey as the 
account of “the meanderings of Deuteronomy 
in the western world.” The ancient text on 
usury forbade the Hebrew to take interest from 
a brother while permitting him to exact it from 
a stranger. But who is one’s brother and who a 
stranger? The answer to this apparently simple 
question is far from simple. 

To quote the author: “Under the impact of 
changing economic and ideological requirements 
the ancient text had been pressed into a bewil- 
dering variety of services until, exhausted, it 
consumed itself. Deuteronomy had been all 
things to all men.” 

The cynic and pessimist will rise from the 
volume with the conclusion that men are subtle 
casuists and hypocrites. The meliorist will be 
more charitable in his judgment of the ingenious 
reasoning of the theologians, ethicists, jurists, 
and economists. The Marxians will find in the 
story welcome grist to their mill. After all, they 
will say, the mode of production settles every- 
thing, and religion and morality are ornamental 
superstructures that vary with the climate of 
human material needs. Blackstone and Ben- 
tham almost acquiesce in a judgment of this 
kind. But not Smith, Mill, Bastiat, and Keynes. 
At any rate, capitalism without usury, or “sur- 
plus value,”’ seems impossible. 


Victor S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Personal Adjustment in Old Age. By RuTH SHONLE 
CavAN, Ernest W. BurcEss, RoBErtT J. HAvic- 
HuRST, HERBERT GOLDHAMER. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1949. Pp. xviii+ 
204. $2.95. 


On all levels—physical, mental, emotional, and 
attitudinal—individual variations are so wide that it 
is exceedingly difficult to state precisely when old age 
begins. This study, however, establishes sixty years 
as the lower limit of ‘‘old age” and designates the 
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years beyond sixty as “‘later maturity.” Defining 
personal adjustment as ‘‘the process through which 
the individual achieves integrated expression of his 
wishes and aspirations in ways that also satisfy the 
expectations and demands of society,” the authors 
examine the kinds of personal adjustments people 
make in old age. They relate these adjustments to 
the culture patterns characteristic of different age 
groups in our modern urban society. A tabular ar- 
rangement depicts the following particular culture 
patterns of the several age levels: aids in locomotion, 
food, attitudes toward sexual activities, typical 
groups, and employment. A discussion of current 
theories of personal adjustment, accompanied by 
a conceptualized scheme of the culture patterns to 
which old people must adjust, is climaxed with an 
analysis of the adjustment peculiar to old age. 
Specific cases illustrate some of the problems in- 
volved in adjustment to old age. A concise presenta- 
tion of the difficulties involved in doing research on 
this subject is supplemented with a useful schedule 
and interesting inventories of activities and attitudes 
especially designed for measuring personal adjust- 
ment. 

As elderly people constitute an increasingly large 
proportion of our population, it is important that 
they should make good personal adjustments. This 
book, based on careful research, makes a distinct 
contribution to a better understanding of the prob- 
lems that old people face in adjusting to Ameri- 
can culture patterns, and especially so since our 
society is not geared to absorbing easily its older 
people. 

RuBy Jo REEVES KENNEDY 
Department of Sociology 
Connecticut College 


How To Wage Peace: A Handbook for Action. By 
Hans W. RosenHaupt. New York: John Day 
Co., 1949. Pp. vi+ 248. $2.95. 


The people everywhere want peace, yet active 
and costly preparations for another hot war, a world 
and total war, are the order of the day. What a 
paradox, at least in democratic and half-democratic 
countries! 

Well, not perhaps a paradox. The book under 
notice, described in the subtitle as ‘‘A Handbook for 
the Citizen Who Asks: What Can I do,” argues at 
length, and persuasively, that the people do not wage 
peace but only believe in it and sigh or long for it. 
Peace is a state of mind, to be sure, but those who 
sincerely want peace and hate war must realize that 
they must do something to prevent war and insure 
true peace. Do what? Again the handbook tells you 
what you can doasa citizen, asa voter, asa member 
of various organizations, as a reader of newspapers, 
as a parent. 

The passive individual feels his helplessness. The 
active, energetic individual never has that feeling. 
He does things. He wages the battle for peace and 


against militarism, warmongering, reliance on mere 
force. He is too busy to despair, he joins groups or 
movements which, in his opinion, most effectively 
promote peace. 

The book is impartial and recognizes that peace 
can be waged in many different ways. European 
federation, world government, Russo-American un- 
derstanding and agreement on essentials—to work 
for these is to wage peace. 

Where, when, how, with whom, the individual can 
enlist for the campaign in behalf of peace, and even 
how to make a speech or write a letter or article, the 
book tells the interested reader in detail. 

¥oS.% 


Regional Planning for Social Work Education: 
Papers Presented at Regional Conference on Pro- 
fessional Education for Social Work, Nashville, 
Tennessee, June 8-9, 1948. Compiled by Lora 
LEE PepeErson, Director, Nashville School of 
Social Work. Nashville, 1949. Pp. 116. 


The Nashville School of Social Work, founded in 
1942, which has been maintained on a co-operative 
basis by Vanderbilt University, Scarritt College, and 
Peabody College, has tried to meet some of the needs 
of the South in relation to professional education for 
social work. Members of the faculty have made 
periodic visits in fifteen southeastern states to “‘state 


departments of public welfare, voluntary social work 
agencies, and colleges which have had strong interest 
in social work and have guided potential workers 
into the profession.” A regional conference on Pro- 
fessional Education for Social Work offered another 
opportunity of reaching the social welfare problems 
of the South, and the General Education Board, 
which had already made two very substantial grants 
for the Nashville School, responded to the appeal 
for help for the proposed regional conference. ‘“The 
interest of the General Education Board in the 
social and economic problems of the southeastern 
region has been very real over a period of years. 
Grants such as the one for this conference have been 
of particular value in covering areas of unmet need 
and in stimulating interest in cooperative planning 
and joint action.” 

Invitations went to fifty social workers, sociolo- 
gists, economists, and others from social science de- 
partments in the region to meet for a discussion of 
common problems and their relation to planning. 

Of the papers read at the conference, several are 
by representatives of national agencies whose work 
is already well known. As in most conferences, the 
papers read are addressed primarily to the immedi- 
ate audience, and the reader feels that they are less 
useful for permanent reference than for temporarily 
stimulating a special group. The present volume un- 
doubtedly will be helpful in meeting the needs of the 
area which the conference was planned to serve. 


E. A. 
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REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The Scottish Prison System. By the ScoTTIsH 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE TREATMENT 
AND REHABILITATION OF OFFENDERS. 
Edinburgh: His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1949. Pp. 46. od. 

This report by the standing advisory 
council to the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land is one of a series. Others have dealt with 
such subjects as police warnings, probation, 
remand homes, approved schools, the Bor- 
stal system, and sexual offenders. The Ad- 
visory Council here describes the existing 
problems of the Scottish prisons and then 
makes a series of recommendations looking 
toward improvement. 

As those acquainted with the history of 
British prisons are well aware, the term 
“prison” does not have the same connota- 
tion in Great Britain as here. The Scottish 
prisons resemble our county jails rather than 
prisons and reformatories. They are small; 
their prisoners include those awaiting trial 
as well as those convicted; and for the most 
part, those with very short sentences are 
housed with the relatively few sentenced to 
long terms. There are ten Scottish prisons; 
three have available accommodations for 
less than one hundred prisoners, and the 
largest, which is under one thousand capaci- 
ty, would be considered rather small in this 
country. Only one prison, Peterhead, which 
is exclusively for male prisoners convicted of 
criminal offenses, corresponds to our prison 
pattern, and many of the prisoners there are 
serving sentences of less than a year. 

The total number of persons sentenced to 
imprisonment in Scotland in 1948 was 8,699, 
excluding those serving very brief sentences 
in police cells. Of this number, slightly more 
than half received sentences of not more 
than one month, and only about 9 per cent 
received sentences of more than six months. 


Slightly fewer than 300, or less than 33 per 
cent of the total, received sentences over 
twelve months. The average daily popula- 
tion in 1948 in these prisons was only 1,548. 
The problems identified by the Advisory 
Council are rather similar to those encoun- 
tered here, especially in the jails. Work pro- 
grams are inadequate; educational facilities 
are lacking; there is practically no classifica- 
tion of prisoners; and, above all, the pres- 
ence of so large a proportion of short-term 
prisoners makes any kind of rehabilitation 
program impossible. 

After discussing the several alternative 
theories as to the purpose of imprisonment, 
which are broadly labeled ‘Punitive,’ 
“Warehousing” (keeping the offender in 
custody so that he cannot break the law for 
the period of his incarceration), and “Re- 
formative,’’ the report makes this interesting 
statement, which shows a marked similarity 
to many made by various survey groups in 
this country: 

If a reformative policy is to be laid down we rec- 
ognise that there are many difficulties, such as the 
prevalence of short sentences, which prevent any at- 
tempt at reclamation; certain categories of prisoners 
of which the habitual drunkard is a good example; 
the existing type of prison accommodation; and the 
training to be given to fit the prisoner to take up em- 
ployment on his discharge and without which his 
prospects on discharge of keeping within the law are 
slight. 


The recommendations in the report are 
most interesting. Essentially what is pro- 
posed is a complete revision of Scotland’s 
prison system, with its cornerstone being a 
central diagnostic depot designed carefully 
to screen all prisoners, Rather than the 
standard separation by age or type of of- 
fense, the Advisory Council makes the some- 
what questionable proposal that the prison- 
ers be segregated according to intelligence— 
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those of “low intelligence,” estimated to be 
approximately 70 per cent of the prison pop- 
ulation, and those of “higher intelligence.” 
The majority of both groups would be 
housed in open camps with populations not 
to exceed one hundred. Those with higher 
intelligence would have a stepped-up pro- 
gram which would take into account mental 
and physical abilities of the prisoners. A 
closed prison would be maintained for those 
who did not fit into the regimen of the open 
camps, although it is suggested that those 
who are brought in from the open camps 
should be considered for early return to 
them if at all possible. 

A minority of both groups would be seg- 
regated—those who are in need of, and like- 
ly to benefit by, psychiatric treatment, those 
who are “vicious and depraved,” and those 
who are habitual drunkards. It is anticipat- 
ed that the number who will be susceptible 
to psychiatric treatment will not be large, 
but it is recommended that a special estab- 
lishment be provided, using the facilities of 
both a Regional Hospital Board and the De- 
partment of Psychiatry of a University. It is 
interesting that the report notes that the 
“vicious or depraved prisoner,”’ described as 
the black sheep of the prison community, 
should not be assumed to be incapable of be- 
ing reformed; and it is urged that an assess- 
ment be made every three months as to the 
progress of each prisoner with a view to try- 
ing him out in an open-camp establishment. 
As to alcoholics, it is recommended that a 
special establishment be created and that 
the period of treatment be not less than six 
months in any case. 

One of the most interesting recommenda- 
tions has to do with prisoners’ wages. It is 
urged that a wage be paid sufficient to pay 
for his maintenance, for the support of his 
family or his dependents, and for his social 
insurance stamps. This recommendation, 
while it has been made before and has never 
been put into effect anywhere, is logical and 
in keeping with the tone of the entire report, 
which stresses the necessity for training indi- 
viduals to accept responsibility in an atmos- 
phere that involves their taking certain re- 
sponsibilities upon themselves. 


One of the strongest recommendations is 
made with respect to the care of women 
prisoners. Under the present situation all 
but two of the prisons have facilities for both 
men and women, and it is strongly urged 
that the women be placed in one institution, 
consisting of a central building surrounded 
by relatively small houses so as to allow 
classification of the prisoners for specialized 
treatment. 

The report constitutes an interesting 
blueprint for reform of conditions which, as 
described, seem to be rather dismal. The 
Advisory Council has made a thoughtful ef- 
fort to gather together the best information 
from numerous countries, and its recom- 
mendations seem to be logically suited to the 
conditions described. 


FRANK T. FLYNN 


University of Chicago 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agen- 
cy, 1949: The Administrator’s Summary. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1950. Pp. vii+32. $0.15. 
The Federal Security Agency, which was 

established on July 1, 1939, by Reorganiza- 

tion Plan No. 1 of 1939, had as its objective 
the grouping together of those agencies of the 
government whose major purpose was to 
promote social and economic security, edu- 
cational opportunity, and public health. 

Among the agencies so grouped by that 

Plan and by Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 

1939 were the Social Security Board (includ- 

ing the United States Employment Service), 

the Office of Education, the Public Health 

Service, and the federal functions of the 

American Printing House for the Blind. 
Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1940, effec- 

tive June 30, transferred to the Agency the 

Food and Drug Administration, Saint Eliza- 

beths Hospital, Freedmen’s Hospital, and 

the federal functions relating to Howard 

University and to Columbia Institution for 

the Deaf. 

During the war numerous activities 
developed around the Agency. In addition 
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to other war functions, the Federal Security 
Administrator became chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, established in Sep- 
tember, 1942. When the Commission was 
abolished at the end of the war, the United 
States Employment Service, transferred 
earlier from the Agency to the Commission, 
was then transferred to the Department of 
Labor. Later the Employment Service was 
returned to the Agency. 

The Agency was further expanded by Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1946, which 
among other things abolished the Social 
Security Board and transferred to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency all the functions 
of the Board and of its chairman; transferred 
to the Agency the United States Children’s 
Bureau with all its functions except those 
relating to child labor; and abolished the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission and 
transferred its functions to the Adminis- 
trator. 

Legislative enactments of June, 1948, 
again transferred the United States Employ- 
ment Service to the Agency, as of July 1, 
and administration of the Federal Credit 
Union Act, as of July 29. The Employment 
Service was placed in the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

This statement shows how the Agency 
was developed in a little more than a decade. 
The present hope of its friends is, of course, 
that it will be made a welfare department of 
cabinet rank. 


International Fellowships. Prepared by the 
SECRETARIAT OF THE UNITED NATIONS in 
collaboration with the specialized agen- 
cies. Lake Success: United Nations, De- 
partment of Social Affairs, 1949. (For sale 
by Columbia University Press, New 
York.) Pp. viii+55. $0.40. 

This report on the international fellow- 
ship programs administered by the United 
Nations, the World Health Organization, 
UNESCO, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, and the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, will be 
very useful to students. The Table of Con- 


tents of the report shows that sections deal 
with the social welfare fellowship programs 
of the specialized agencies, with a section on 
the co-ordination of international fellowship 
programs. 

An introductory note points out that th 
value of fellowship programs administered 
under international auspices has been in- 
creasingly recognized in recent years. Begin- 
ning in 1946 with an UNRRA sponsored 
program in the fields of health, welfare, ag- 
riculture, and industry, international fellow- 
ships were at first regarded as a method of 
hastening reconstruction and development 
in war-devastated or underdeveloped coun- 
tries but are now “gaining wide acceptance 
as an effective means of fostering interna- 
tional understanding and of enriching the 
technical knowledge and resources of all 
nations.” 

The fellowship program administered by 
the Department of Social Affairs of the 
United Nations originated with a resolution 
of the General Assembly 58 (1) of December 
14, 1946. The Secretary-General was author- 
ized to include in the 1947 budget the funds 
necessary for continuing the “urgent and 
important advisory functions in the field of 
social welfare carried by UNRRA,” and 
among these was the welfare fellowship pro- 
gram: 

Funds were authorized in the first instance only 
for 1947, so that the United Nations programme was 
initially a one-year project; but following endorse- 
ment of the programme by the Social Commission 
and the Economic and Social Council, the General 
Assembly, at its second session in 1947 and its third 
session in 1948, respectively, authorized funds for 
both 1948 and 1949. The records of the Assembly, as 
well as those of the Social Commission and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, indicate general recogni- 
tion of the value of the relevant services to the re- 
cipient countries. 


Financial arrangements regarding travel, 
maintenance, tuition, books, and a few mis- 
cellaneous provisions, the scope of the social 
welfare fellowship program, standards of se- 
lection, administrative arrangements, fields 
of study, placement, duration, and reports, 
are all discussed. 

This is an interesting and helpful report. 
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International Organizations in Which the 
United States Participates, 1949. (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 3655.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Pp. viiit+335. $0.65. 

This report, which was compiled in the 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs of the De- 
partment of State, with the assistance of 
various officers and divisions, is a revised 
edition of the 1946 publication with a simi- 
lar title, which was prepared for the use of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The current edition contains 66 summaries out- 
lining the character and general purposes of multi- 
lateral international organizations in which the 
United States was a participant on June 30, 1949. 
The summaries are grouped in the following classes: 
General (covering a wide field of responsibilities) ; 
Agriculture and Fisheries; Commodity; Economic 
and Financial; Educational, Scientific, and Cultural; 
Occupation and Peacemaking; Political and Legal; 
Regional; Social and Health; and Transport and 
Communications. 


The agencies of special interest to social 
workers are grouped under the division ‘“‘So- 
cial and Health” and include such agencies 
as American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood; Central Interna- 
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tional Office for the Control of the Liquor 
Traffic in Africa; Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women; Inter-American Conference 
on Social Security; Inter-American Indian 
Institute; International Bodies for Narcotic 
Control. 

For each organization there is informa- 
tion regarding its origin and development, 
its membership, purposes, powers, func- 
tions, structure and finances; relations with 
the United States; relations with other inter- 
national organizations; and citations to per- 
tinent basic texts and publications. 

Appendixes contain brief synopses re- 
garding those multilateral international or- 
ganizations in which the United States par- 
ticipated subsequent to December 31, 1945, 
but which had been terminated or had be- 
come inactive by June 30, 1949; and a chart 
showing membership of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

The report is said to reflect the extent to 
which “the device of the international or- 
ganization has been used since the close of 
the war, not only for permanent continuing 
programs, but for those of a transitory na- 
ture.” 
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